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Gerhart  Hauptmann 
Since  1933 

By  WALTER  A.  REICHART 

After  years  of  complete  darkness,  during  which  little  or  nothing 
was  heard  about  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and  his  work,  information 
^  is  gradually  becoming  available  again  as  news  of  German  publica¬ 
tions  is  reaching  the  United  States.  Our  press,  which  has  been  rather 
hostile  to  Hauptmann  since  1933,  has  continued  to  ignore  him  except  for 
some  casual  and  ill-tempered  comments  that  have  appeared  from  the 
pens  of  splenetic  refugees  in  the  New  York  Aufbau  and  mThe  'Nation. 
The  only  exception  has  been  a  feeble  defense  by  Julius  Bab  in  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung  und  Her  old.  And  yet  the  position  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  in  German  literature  and  in  European  letters  looms  large 
and  should  not  be  obscured  by  any  present-day  pettifogging.  I  firmly 
believe  that  despite  the  war,  despite  the  Nazi  regime  with  all  its  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences,  the  literary  work  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  command  the  attention  of  scholars  as  well  as  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  German  readers.  With  that  as  a  basic  premise  I  feel  that  many  readers 
would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  Hauptmann*s  literary  activities 
of  recent  years. 

The  last  works  of  Hauptmann  to  reach  America  about  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  were  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  first  performed 
at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  on  November  II,  1939,  and  the  Iphigenie  in 
Delphi  performed  first  in  the  Berlin  Schauspielhaus  two  years  later;  fur- 
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thcrmorc  a  short  story  Der  Schuss  im  Parl^  in  the  magazine  Die  Dame 
and  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Aehrenlese,  both  published  also  in 
1939.  In  the  meantime  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  publication 
of  a  definitive  edition,  a  real  “Ausgabe  letzter  Hand'*  that  was  to  correct 
the  errors  and  confusion  of  earlier  editions  and  to  give  the  best  reading 
of  the  text  according  to  the  poet’s  final  judgment.  This  work  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  well-known  Hauptmann  scholars  C.  F.  W.  Behl  and  Felix 
A.  Voigt,  who  intended  to  enlist  the  help  of  American  and  British  schol¬ 
ars.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  prevented  any  international 
co-operation,  curtailed  the  project  in  many  ways,  but  failed  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  Despite  all  difficulties  and  obstacles  the  editors  continued  their  re¬ 
search  and  prepared  the  copy  for  the  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  the  successor  to 
the  better  known  firm  of  S.  Fischer.  On  the  occasion  of  Hauptmann’s 
80th  birthday,  November  15,  1942,  the  first  series  of  seventeen  volumes 
appeared  and  included  all  the  completed  works  from  Das  Bunte  Buck 
(which  had  appeared  first  in  1888)  through  Iphigenie  in  Delphi,  as  well 
as  the  following  new  works:  A  drama  of  the  inquisition  called  Magnus 
Garbe,  already  finished  in  1914-15;  a  new  canto  of  the  poem  Mary;  a 
collection  of  prose  and  poetry  entitled  Sonnen;  the  epic  Der  grosse 
Traum  written  in  ottava  rima;  a  Mdrchen  written  in  1941,  and  a  selection 
of  poems,  speeches,  and  aphorisms. 

Fifteen  additional  volumes  were  planned  for  the  second  scries  in 
order  to  make  available  the  unpublished  works  that  have  accumulated 
at  the  Wicscnstcin  over  more  than  four  decades.  The  fate  of  this  pro¬ 
jected  scries  is  obviously  in  doubt  for  the  present,  though  the  entire 
Hauptmann  Archives  have  been  safely  removed  to  Bavaria.  Behl  and 
Voigt,  who  had  been  working  in  constant  and  direct  collaboration  with 
the  poet  in  Agnetendorf  and  were  preparing  the  manuscript  of  the  edi¬ 
tion,  fled  from  Silesia  just  before  the  collapse  of  the  German  Eastern 
Front  and  took  the  literary  material  with  them.  Hauptmann  himself  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  in  his  home,  come  what  might,  and  continue  his  work, 
cared  for  by  his  faithful  wife,  Frau  Margaretc,  the  old  caretaker  Fritz 
Fischer,  and  the  loyal  Annie,  who  gradually  has  taken  over  all  secretarial 
work  in  addition  to  her  regular  duties  in  the  household. 

Detailed  information  about  Hauptmann  during  the  war  and  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Nazi  rdgime  is  still  lacking,  but  it  becomes  increasing¬ 
ly  evident  that  the  accusations  often  made  against  him  as  a  “collaborator” 
arc  unjust.  Because  of  his  political  opinions  or  more  precisely  because  of 
his  aversion  to  politics  he  has  always  been  subjected  to  attacks.  Early  in 
life  he  discovered  that  art  and  politics  arc  not  compatible  and  that  his 
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work  lay  in  the  field  of  creative  writing.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  Haupt¬ 
mann,  who  never  troubled  himself  about  politics  and  has  remained 
naive  in  political  matters,  was  frequently  claimed  as  an  adherent  by 
various  parties  and  groups.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  praised  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  Socialist,  as  a  Monarchist,  and  as  a  Democrat.  In  recent  years 
he  was  even  accused  of  being  a  Nazi!  Today  he  is  being  criticized  for 
remaining  in  his  home  and  accepting  the  political  regime  sponsored  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics!  What  has  been  held  against  him 
in  his  lifetime  may  actually  be  praised  by  future  generations :  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  his  work  and  his  complete  absorption  in  his  art,  despite  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  political  conflicts  of  his  age.  Already  early  in  his  career  Haupt¬ 
mann  recognized  the  benefits  of  the  “ivory  tower”  and  noted  in  his  diary: 
“Nothing  better  could  have  happened  to  me  than  that  the  antagonism  of 
the  world  has  thrown  me  back  upon  myself  again  and  again.”  And  this 
occupation  with  himself  and  his  work  against  the  permanent  back¬ 
ground  of  German  thought  and  culture  is  reflected  in  the  indigenous 
qualities  of  his  writings.  Gerhart  Hauptmann  as  an  6migr^,  living  abroad 
and  writing  for  a  foreign  audience,  is  unthinkable! 

Today  in  a  Germany  that  is  being  reformed  and  reconstructed  by 
Russians,  Americans,  and  Englishmen,  Hauptmann  is  respected  as  a 
poet  who  has  clung  to  his  people  through  thick  and  thin.  After  Thomas 
Mann’s  refusal  to  return  to  Germany  in  order  to  assert  his  intellectual 
leadership  during  the  reconstruction  period,  the  German  people  turned 
again  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  as  they  had  turned  to  him  in  1918  after 
the  collapse  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  official  approval  of  the  Allied 
control  and  censorship  an  interview  with  the  poet  and  his  appeal  to  the 
German  people  were  published  in  all  German  newspapers.  Johannes 
Becher,  now  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Democratic  Reconstruction 
of  Germany,  and  Gustav  Leuteritz,  a  newspaper  editor,  were  sent  to 
Agnetendorf  from  Berlin  to  call  on  Hauptmann.  Becher,  who  had  made 
his  reputation  in  Germany  as  a  commimist  poet  and  had  fled  to  Russia 
after  1933,  understood  Hauptmann’s  position  and  attitude.  In  an  article 
published  October  15,  1945  in  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau  and  reprinted 
throughout  Germany,  Leuteritz  revealed  how  completely  Hauptmann 
had  remained  aloof  in  political  matters.  Naturally  it  had  been  a  sort  of 
passive  resistance,  but  living  within  the  borders  of  Germany,  such  passive 
resistance  required  as  much  courage  as  vociferous  attacks  from  beyond 
the  borders.  Hauptmann  had  spurned  membership  in  the  national  acad¬ 
emy  of  poets  and  had  refused  repeatedly  to  attend  the  “Dichtertagun- 
gen”  in  Weimar,  sponsored  by  Propaganda  Minister  Joseph  Goebbels. 
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Even  in  1935  when  Thomas  Mann  was  attacked  in  Germany  because  of 
his  interpretation  of  Richard  Wagner,  Hauptmann  remained  silent  while 
other  prominent  figures  like  Richard  Strauss  and  Hans  Pfitzner  signed 
the  manifesto  against  their  friend.  Hauptmann  also  refused  to  visit  the 
conquered  and  occupied  territories  where  his  own  dramas  were  being 
prepared  for  presentation  under  German  auspices.  Only  his  fame  pre¬ 
vented  punitive  action  against  him.  He  remained  unmolested,  but  he  was 
ignored  officially.  His  books  were  no  longer  displayed  in  bookshops  and 
his  name  was  kept  in  the  background.  To  humiliate  him  further  his  80th 
birthday  in  1942  received  only  casual  attention  while  his  contemporary, 
the  literary  historian  Adolf  Bartels,  who  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
also  on  November  fifteenth,  was  officially  feted.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  which  took  cognizance  of  Hauptmann’s  importance  managed  to 
strike  the  proper  note  of  faint  praise  by  emphasizing  ♦^he  “shortcomings” 
of  Hauptmann.  Among  these  weaknesses  which  appeared  with  syste¬ 
matic  regularity  were  references  to  “his  liberal  ideas,”  “his  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  for  racial  concepts,”  and  “all  that  which  separates  us  from 
Hauptmann  today.”  Of  course  the  government  knew  and  the  people 
knew  that  their  great  poet  was  Hauptmann,  but  officially  no  full  recog¬ 
nition  could  be  given  him  as  long  as  he  remained  outside  the  fold. 

Much  that  Hauptmann  wrote  during  these  difficult  years  reflects  his 
feeling  of  loneliness,  helplessness,  and  despair  in  a  hostile  world.  Haupt¬ 
mann  was  isolated,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  stranger  and 
suspect  among  his  own  people,  imcertain  even  that  he  would  live  to  sec 
the  end  of  this  nightmare.  This  feeling  of  tragic  loneliness  and  terror 
are  expressed  admirably  in  the  poem  Schatten  der  Gewedt. 

Wiisst  ich,  was  der  ewige  Geist 
mirim  Traume  wies — 
er,  den  Erd’  und  Himmel  preist — 
als  er  mich  verstiess 
in  der  fremden  Wiiste  Rot 
aus  dem  Meer  der  Zeit, 
preisgegeben  cdler  Not 
in  der  Ewigi^dt. 

Und  ich  stand  im  Glutensand 
gestern  nicht  noch  heut 
war  dem  Pulsenden  bel^annt! 

Und  von  nichts  betreut, 
stand  ich  ausgestossen  da, 
niemand  zugetan, 
fremd  war  Mes,  was  ich  sah, 
alles  Schein  und  Wahn. 

Und  ein  Wesen — war^ s  ein  Mann? — 


glutensand  verwu  hit, 

sah  mich  fremd  und  schweigend  an, 

\dt  und  ungefuhlt. 

Irgenwie  war  ich  ergotzt, 
als  ich  Garben  sah, 
wie  von  Menschenhand  gesetzt: 
war  ich  Menschen  nah? 

Doch  mich  traf’s  wie  stummer  Schrei; 
es  war  leeres  Stroh! 

Ach,  die  Ernte  war  vorbei 
und  der  Weizen  wo? 

Sinnend  iiber  das  Gesicht, 
traumhaft,  stand  ich  da, 
als  ich  in  dem  Glutensand, 

Weder  Mann  noch  Weib, 
schweigend-nac\t,  im  Totenbann, 
stand  der  stumme  Leib. 
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Hat  die  Sphinx  dich  ausgesandt? 
Fragt  es  irgendu/o. 

Dock  da  dreht  er  blod  die  Hand, 
ziic\end  lichterlohl 
Frage  niemand,  wer  ich  bin 
und  auch  nicht  wer  du. 


Fragen  ist  hier  ohne  Sinnl 
die  lebendige  Ruh' 
scheinet  leerer  um  uns  her. 
Trau  nicht  der  Gestalt: 
denn  wir  beide  sind  nur  mehr 
Schatten  der  Gewalt. 


Photographs  of  Hauptmann  taken  in  1945  show  him  gaunt  and  old 
in  appearance,  more  than  ever  resembling  the  pictures  of  the  old  Goethe, 
whose  non-political  life  also  bears  striking  similarities.  Seriously  ill  in 
1943,  so  that  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life,  Hauptmann  was  stricken  a 
second  time  with  pneumonia  in  the  fall  of  1945,  though  he  fought  off 
the  illness  once  more.  But  these  attacks  have  left  him  wan  and  weary  in 
body;  only  his  spirit  still  reflects  the  vigor  and  strength  of  his  Protean 
nature.  Sick  and  aged,  he  impressed  Becher  and  Leuteritz  nonetheless 
with  the  greatness  of  his  personality  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  his  coim- 
try  and  its  people.  He  issued  through  them  the  following  appeal  to  his 
countrymen,  which  in  its  touching  simplicity  and  deep  faith  gives  further 
proof  of  his  enduring  affection  for  his  native  land: 

German  People! 

There  is  not  a  moment  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  Germany,  even 
though  I  for  my  part  no  longer  possess  the  strength  to  participate  as  I 
should  like.  Every  litde  step  forward  means  for  me,  day  or  night,  sleeping 
or  waking,  Germany.  I  know  no  other  thought  and  everything  centers 
on  that. 

If  there  is  anything  additional,  it  is  the  Arm  faith  in  Germany’s  rebirth 
and  I  shall  not  give  that  up  for  a  moment.  There  is  no  thought  which  docs 
not  joyously  join  in  it.  I  know  that  all  good  forces — I  should  like  to  say — 
of  the  world,  arc  moved  by  the  same  will  and  so  I  hope  firmly  still  to  be 
able  to  share  fully  in  the  general  rebirth. — University  of  Michigan. 


“Arnulf  Overland,  the  poet,  who  has 
just  been  repatriated  from  the  Sachsen- 
hausen  Concentration  Camp,  is  now  in 
Norway.  He  has  been  awarded  the  hon¬ 
orary  Oslo  residence  known  as  the 
‘Grotto,’  once  the  home  of  Henrik  Wer- 
gcland.” — T he  American-Scandinavian 
Review,  Autumn,  1945. 

“.  .  .  no  other  European  country  has 
produced  so  much  good  verse  during 
this  war  (as  Russia),  and  those  who  com¬ 
plain  that  the  Soviet  system  is  hostile  to 
artistic  creation  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  this  remarkable  and  impressive 


achievement.” — C.  M.  Bowra,  in  Hori¬ 
zon,  London,  August,  1945. 

Lie.  Mario  Somohano  Florn  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  new  bi-monthly  legal 
review,  Orientacidn  Jurtdica,  published 
from  Palma  Norte  335,  Mexico  City. 

The  philosopher  Edouard  Leroy,  who 
succeeded  Bergson  in  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  was  forbidden  by  the  terms  of 
Bergson’s  will  to  discuss  Bergson’s  per¬ 
son  or  life  in  his  “discours  de  r^ption.” 

By  November,  1945,  there  were  34 
daily  papers  in  Paris. 


Aspects  of  Latin  American 
Culture 

By  RONALD  HILTON 

SOUTH  of  the  Rio  Grande  lie  twenty  fascinating  republics  which  we 
do  not  understand.  The  Plumed  Serpent  still  symbolizes  to  my 
mind  the  chasm  which  separates  their  way  of  life  from  ours.  The 
only  one  of  the  twenty  with  which  we  have  much  in  common  socio¬ 
logically  is  Argentina,  and  we  spend  most  of  our  time  squabbling  with 
that  temperamental  good  neighbor. 

Scientific  controls  arc  slowly  being  provided  for  discussions  of  Latin 
American  affairs.  Preston  James,  in  his  superb  Latin  America,  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  vadc  mccum  to  which  frequent  reference  should  be  made  in  any 
discussion  about  that  area,  while  serious  organizations  like  the  active 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  arc  assembling  some  of  the  hard  facts 
which  we  need  to  know. 

Up  to  this  time,  discussions  have  been  largely  emotional  in  character. 
1  unwisely  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  disputed  term  “Latin  Ameri¬ 
can”  with  a  Bolivian  intellectual  who  claimed  that  the  correct  expres¬ 
sion  was  “Indo-Amcrican.”  When  I  pointed  out  that  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Spanish  American  coimtrics,  Argentina,  was  essentially  a  white 
country,  my  Bolivian  companion  accused  me  of  ignorance,  told  me  that 
there  arc  Indians  who  arc  as  fair  and  tall  as  Europeans,  and  that  Argen¬ 
tina  was  really  an  Indian  country.  Whereupon  I  changed  the  subject. 

The  following  observations  arc  based  on  a  year’s  tour  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  during  which  I  traveled  through  all  twenty  republics  by  highways 
and  byways,  and  met  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Weary  of  the  hol¬ 
low  eloquence  which  so  often  characterizes  inter-American  relations, 
I  shall  speak  with  few  ambages  and  no  dissimulation.  That  I  should  de¬ 
vote  my  time  to  the  study  of  Latin  America  should  establish  me  beyond 
question  as  a  friend  and  therefore  allow  me  to  speak  frankly. 

North  Americans  arc  more  educated  than  Latin  Americans,  but  the 
latter  seem  to  me  more  cultured,  precisely  because,  in  a  more  discriminat¬ 
ing  hierarchy  of  values  than  we  possess,  they  respect  that  vague  some¬ 
thing  which  in  the  western  tradition  we  call  culture.  Their  Latin  in¬ 
heritance  gives  them  a  classic  sense  of  form.  Hence,  in  their  archaic  way, 
their  respect  for  that  superbly  useless  thing  called  poetry.  “To  sacrifice 
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the  world  to  polish  a  verse”  was  the  ideal  of  the  Colombian  master 
Guillermo  Valencia.  The  paradox  of  this  situation  is  seen  in  Franz 
Tamayo,  “the  enchanter  of  the  Andes”  and  one  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  new  regime  in  Bolivia.  Amid  the  poverty-stricken  highlands  of  his 
country,  he  writes  impeccable  classical  strophes.  Viewing  with  an  envy 
approaching  resentment  the  success  of  the  United  States,  many  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  are  proclaiming  that  Latin  America  must  give  up  its  useless 
cult  of  art  and  introduce  a  strictly  practical  education.  Some  brilliant 
and  cultured  Colombians  like  Carlos  Lozano  y  Lozano  lean  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  even  though  Colombia  has  long  been  a  stronghold  of  an  Athe¬ 
nian  veneration  of  beauty. 

United  States  schools  of  education  arc  encouraging  this  trend;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Columbia’s  Teachers’  College  is  particularly  influential  in  Cuba. 
Active  opposition  is  coming,  as  in  this  coimtry,  from  scientists  who  feel, 
like  Cuba’s  active  and  intelligent  Manuel  Gran,  that  this  trend  is  cheap¬ 
ening  and  destroying  intellectual  discipline.  Moreover,  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  a  defender  of  traditional  culture,  views  with  suspicion 
the  stress  on  sociology.  Only  a  few  Latin  American  institutions,  like 
Sao  Paulo’s  Escola  Livre  dc  Sociologia  where  Chicago-trained  Donald 
Pierson  is  carrying  on  effective  work,  have  developed  a  solid  program  in 
the  social  sciences.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  practical  education  which 
we  stress  in  this  country  will  never  completely  impose  itself  in  Latin 
America.  Our  matter-of-fact,  often  humorless,  and  aggressively  com¬ 
mercial  civilization  seems  strange  to  most  Latin  Americans.  The  story 
circulates  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  that  a  representative  of  the  Coca  Cola 
Company  called  on  the  Pope  and  offered  him  five  million  dollars  if  he 
would  give  instructions  that,  throughout  the  world,  the  mass  should  end 
with  the  words:  “Ite,  missa  est.  Drink  Coca  Cola!” 

It  would  indeed  be  regrettable  if  utilitarianism  dissolved  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  respect  for  history  and  culture.  I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
traveling  salesman  on  a  stem-wheeler  struggling  up  the  Magdalena  River 
in  Colombia.  After  discussing  at  length  the  great  cultural  figures  of  his 
country,  he  suddenly  asked  me  whether  I  was  a  partisan  of  Bolivar  or 
Santander.  Bewildered,  I  plumped  for  Santander,  a  choice  which  satis¬ 
fied  my  companion;  Santander  was  for  him  the  symbol  of  Colombian 
liberalism.  No  Latin  American  would  say  that  history  is  the  bunk. 

Having  just  twiddled  my  radio  dial  in  a  vain  search  for  a  program 
fit  for  adults,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  broadcasting  system  should 
scarcely  be  an  object  of  pride  for  us.  Our  stations  have  large  budgets, 
incredible  voltages,  and  according  to  a  scries  of  commercial  polls,  vari- 
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ous  millions  of  listeners.  However,  I  should  prefer  the  weak  voice  of  the 
Bogoti  official  radio,  which  broadcasts  only  good  music,  serious  talks 
and  news  all  day  long.  Time  magazine  declares  erroneously  that  the  only 
parliament  in  the  world  whose  proceedings  are  broadcast  is  that  of  New 
Zealand;  those  of  the  Colombian  parliament  should  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  likewise. 

Bogota,  like  Paris,  has  a  state-supported  theater  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  dramatic  works.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Sr.  Dario 
Achury  Valengueta,  I  was  given  a  complimentary  permit  and  saw  some 
splendid  productions  of  good  plays.  I  must  confess  that  on  one  occasion 
I  proved  a  failure  as  a  cultural  envoy.  I  took  some  American  friends  to 
see  a  modernistic  play,  and  after  the  second  act  we  sat  for  some  time  in 
the  lounge  attempting  to  understand  the  masterpiece.  When  we  decided 
to  return  to  our  box,  we  found  everything  in  darkness;  the  play  had 
really  come  to  an  end,  and  we  were  locked  in  the  gloomy  building,  from 
which  we  were  finally  released. 

The  Mexican  film  industry  is  at  present  suffering  from  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute  which  threatens  its  very  existence.  However,  it  has  already 
reached  great  artistic  heights  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of  a  modest 
budget.  For  example.  La  Vida  inutil  de  Pito  P6rez,  an  adaptation  of  the 
novel  by  Ruben  Romero,  reminds  me  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
French  movie  industry.  Argentina  has  produced  a  steady  flow  of  films 
despite  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary  materials  and  equipment 
from  the  United  States.  However,  Argentine  movies  seem  to  suffer  some¬ 
what  from  the  cheap  sophistication  which  is  one  of  Hollywood’s  beset¬ 
ting  sins. 

There  is  an  intense  rivalry  between  Mexico  and  Argentina  for  the 
cultural  leadership  of  Spanish  America.  Mexico  City  is  publishing  ex¬ 
cellent  books,  but,  despite  higher  production  costs,  Argentine  books  are 
gaining  a  wider  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Mexican  radio  ty¬ 
coon  told  me  proudly  that  47%  of  the  popular  songs  heard  in  Latin 
America  arc  Mexican,  whereas  only  23%  arc  Argentinian.  In  tin-pan 
alley,  then,  Argentina  has  been  roundly  defeated.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  of  the  beaux  arts. 

In  general,  Latin  Americans  realize  that  Argentina  is  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  country  south  of  the  United  States,  and  rather  unwillingly  they 
look  to  its  example.  However,  their  attitude  has  a  goodly  dose  of  the 
resentment  which  wealthy  countries  always  inspire.  There  is  a  more 
willing  and  spontaneous  turning  toward  Mexico,  which  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  being  opulent,  and  whose  problems,  racial  and  social,  are 
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more  like  those  of  Latin  America  in  general  than  are  Argentina’s.  In 
particular,  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  provide 
a  barometer  by  which  the  other  countries  can  tell  what  kind  of  weather 
is  approaching  from  the  north. 

Geographically,  Brazil  would  be  the  natural  center  of  Latin  America, 
but  culturally  and  linguistically  there  is  a  chasm  between  Brazil  and 
Spanish  America.  Brazil  is  generally  liked,  but  there  is  little  tendency 
for  Spanish  America  to  look  to  Brazil  for  leadership.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  me  when  some  young  Brazilians  expressed  the  regret  that  their  coun¬ 
try  was  not  Spanish-speaking  so  that  it  could  assume  the  leading  role 
in  Latin  America. 

Latin  America  is  a  strange  combination  of  provincialism  and  uni- 
versalism.  The  provincialism  reveals  itself  in  the  i^ve  claims  made  for 
each  one  of  the  twenty  countries  into  which  the  area  is  divided.  The 
Spanish  spoken  in  Mexico  is  good,  but  in  my  opinion  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  Castile  or  Colombia.  This  is  but  natural  in  a  country  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  population  still  speaks  Indian  dialects.  Yet  Mexi¬ 
cans  have  in  all  seriousness  told  me  that  in  their  country  the  best  Spanish 
is  spoken,  better  than  in  Castile.  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  has  with  but  little  ex¬ 
aggeration  been  entitled  “the  archeological  capital  of  the  Americas.” 
The  combination  of  megalithic  pre-Columbian  art  and  the  galaxy  of 
colonial  churches  and  convents  is  remarkable.  Yet  I  was  a  little  taken 
aback  when  a  Cuzco  dignitary  told  me  blandly  that  Rome  could  not 
compare  with  Cuzco.  Of  course,  as  a  proud  resident  of  a  state  where 
everything  is  biggest  and  best,  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  hyperbolic 
claims  were  made  only  by  Latin  Americans. 

The  universality  of  Latin  American  civilization  is  the  result  in  part  of 
weakness.  Powerful  countries  can  easily  feel  self-sufficient  and  gloriously 
isolated.  Weak  countries  feel  the  need  for  a  convivium  of  nations.  The 
United  States  is  now  willing  to  join  a  world  organization  which  it  will 
practically  dominate,  but  it  refused  to  take  part  in  a  League  in  which  its 
voice  would  not  have  been  decisive.  The  southern  republics  were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
supplied  some  of  its  most  distinguished  officers.  Latin  Americans  on 
the  whole  wish  to  have  good  relations  with  the  United  States,  but  not 
in  a  Pan  American  isolationism  in  which  they  would  always  be  inferior 
partners,  despite  rhetorical  declarations  of  equality.  The  popularity  of 
France  in  Latin  America  is  largely  because  France  has  never  exercised 
much  political  or  even  economic  power  in  that  part  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sense  of  a  historic  tie  with  Spaia  and  Latinity  is  real,  and,  ex- 
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aggcrated  r.laimx  for  Indianism  notwithstanding,  makes  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  more  conscious  of  their  deep  roots  in  Western  civilization  than  most 
North  Americans  arc.  The  Catholic  Church  and  its  use  of  Latin  arc  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  this  awareness. 

What  should  our  attitude  be  in  our  cultural  relations  with  Latin 
America?  I  would  recommend  respectful  honesty.  Sometimes  we  be¬ 
have  like  missionaries  trying  to  enlighten  South  Sea  savages,  at  other 
times  we  arc  prone  to  discover  that  every  second  Latin  American  who 
presents  himself  is  a  genius.  We  must  purge  ourselves  of  the  sin  of  in¬ 
stability.  The  Latin  American  field  suffers  from  the  activities  of  cultural 
adventurers.  On  the  basis  of  one  trip  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Jones  returns  as  an 
expert  and  gives  ambitious  addresses  on  Latin  American  affairs.  I  often 
envy  mathematicians,  for  example,  whose  discipline  involves  an  intellec¬ 
tual  asceticism  which  docs  not  attract  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic  concerning 
cultural  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  This 
country  has  a  remarkable  group  of  Latin  Americanists,  such  as  no  other 
place  and  no  other  time  can  show.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  few  cultural 
fields  where  the  United  States  can  do  original  basic  work.  The  great 
cultures  of  Italy,  France  and  England  have  been  for  centuries  the  object 
of  intense  and  brilliant  research ;  whereas  the  first  history  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  was  produced  less  than  thirty  years  ago  by  my  distinguished 
neighbor  Alfred  Cocstcr.  It  gives  the  scholar  a  sense  of  creative  power 
to  plough  fields  hitherto  untilled.  It  is  a  back-breaking  task,  but  it  is 
eminently  satisfying. — Stanford  University. 

{Editors  Note — An  article  by  Professor  Hilton  on  Latin  American  Uni¬ 
versities  will  follow  in  a  later  number.) 


“There  is  no  history  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  or  Guatemalan  journalism.  David 
Vela,  presen:-day  Guatemalan  journal¬ 
ist  and  critic,  has  been  preparing  one 
for  years.  It  is  to  be  hof>ed  that  his  find¬ 
ings  will  be  made  available  to  scholars 
in  the  United  States,  for  literature,  his¬ 
tory  and  journalism  are  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  Central  America  that  a  history 
of  journalism  would  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  explaining  and  clarifying  both  the 
literature  and  history  of  that  region.” — 
Martin  E.  Erickson,  in  Hispania,  No¬ 
vember,  1945. 


The  distinguished  review  Le  franfois 
modeme,  which  deals  with  the  French 
language  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  resumed  publication.  It  is  published 
by  the  Editions  d’Artrey,  Paris. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  October  1945  has  an  article 
on  Argentine  Booths  by  Guillermo  Kraft, 
President  of  the  Argentine  Publishers 
Association,  and  a  similar  article  on 
Chile  and  its  Bool(s,  by  Amanda  La- 
barca  H.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Chile. 


Great  Books  From  Small 
Countries 

(The  Literature  of  Holland  and  Flanders) 

By  FRANgOIS  CLOSSET 

Readers  of  books  in  the  Dutch  language,  that  is  to  say  the  literature 
of  Holland  and  the  Flemish  part  of  Belgium,  will  find  that  they 
divide  into  two  different  worlds.  Dutch  literature  is  reasonable, 
thoughtful  and  informed  by  cool  common  sense.  Flemish  literature  is 
sentimental,  impulsive,  intuitive.  The  Flemish  are  observers,  plastic 
artists,  lyricists.  They  arc  more  sensual  than  metaphysical.  They  have 
more  warmth  than  their  northern  neighbors,  but  less  depth.  They  arc 
interested  in  the  visible  and  tangible  world,  in  nature  and  action.  The 
Dutch  arc  introspective,  intimate,  contemplative.  The  Flemings  arc 
rarely  introverts.  They  arc  given  to  lyric  eloquence,  less  often  to  concen¬ 
tration.  They  arc  more  rcgionalists  than  psychologists.  There  is  less 
variety  in  their  writing.  The  Dutch  arc  individualists  and  inclined  to 
thoughtfulness.  They  arc  more  different  from  each  other,  at  least  the 
best  of  them.  And  instead  of  lessening,  after  a  century  of  cultural  contact, 
these  differences  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  evident,  in  poetry,  prose 
and  criticism.  The  two  groups  speak  the  same  language,  but  they  do 
not  think  the  same  thoughts.  I  am  even  under  the  impression  that  when 
influences  arc  evident  across  the  border,  they  arc  more  commonly  con¬ 
ditioned  by  personal  friendships  than  by  group  trends.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Flemish  mystic  Ruusbrocc  found  disciples  in  Holland;  the 
Dutch  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  some  influence  in  Flanders ; 
even  as  late  as  1830  Flemish  literature  was  influenced  by  the  Dutch  school 
of  the  period,  linguistically  as  well  as  in  theme  and  manner;  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  true  today.  It  seems  as  if  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  writers 
of  our  time  consciously  and  purposely  seek  different  models  and  em¬ 
phasize  their  unlikencss. 

Both  literatures  have  known  periods  of  opulence  and  influence,  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Flanders,  the  seventeenth  century  (the  Golden  Age)  in 
Holland,  modern  writing  in  both  countries  (since  the  Eighties  of  the 
last  century).  If  neither  Dutch  nor  Flemish  literature  has  played  a  role 
of  the  first  importance  abroad  at  least  nobody  can  gainsay  the  influence 
of  the  Flemish  poet  Hcynric  van  Vcldckc  on  the  German  literature  of 
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the  Middle  Ages,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Flemish  Reynard  the  Fox 
(Vanden  Vos  Reynaerde),  or  the  role  of  the  Flemish  mystic  Ruusbroec 
in  forming  the  mystic  literature  of  other  countries,  the  vogue  of  the 
Flemish  “serious  plays”  ( abelespelen ),  or  the  influence  of  the  Flemish 
Elcf^erlyc  on  the  English  Everyman.  The  German  theater  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  profoundly  in  debt  to  the  Dutch  poet  Vondel.  The 
Dutch  and  Flemish  literatures  have  been  no  mere  echo  of  the  literatures 
of  the  large  countries.  They  have  grown  a  rich  crop  of  their  own.  They 
have  played  their  modest  instruments  well  and  tunefully  in  the  glorious 
concert  of  world  literature. 

Very  few  Dutch  or  Flemish  works  have  been  translated,  and  little 
is  known  of  them  in  other  countries,  since  the  Dutch  language  is  not 
widely  studied  abroad.  Yet  there  are  a  good  many  books  in  Dutch  which 
would  interest  any  student  of  literature.  There  is  the  charming  legend 
Beatrice,  so  delicately  psychological  for  the  period,  the  most  beautiful 
Mary-legend  in  all  literature.  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  animal  epic,  full  of 
brilliant  wit  and  satire,  elegantly  recounting  Reynard’s  mock-heroic 
“geste,”  reflects  the  broad-based  comic  talent  and  the  wide-eyed  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  which  have  always  animated  both  Dutch  and  Flemish 
writing.  Then  there  is  the  mystic  and  gallant  poetry  of  Hadewych,  the 
metaphysical  and  religious  prose  of  Ruusbroec,  the  didactic  poetry  of 
Jacob  van  Maerlant,  the  abelespelen  mentioned  above,  the  rude  Beggars’ 
Songs  born  of  the  religious  struggles  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  the 
rich  treasure  of  popular  songs.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  are  the 
works  of  the  humanists,  Volckertsz,  Coornhert,  the  “seekers  of  beauty’/; 
of  P.  C.  Hooft  and  Bredero  with  their  love-poems;  of  Vondel,  with  his 
lyric,  allegoric  and  religious  verses.  The  nineteenth  century  gave  us 
Hildebrand’s  Camera  Obscura,  a  humorous  study  of  “small  Dutch  souls”; 
Staring,  the  Dutch  Horace;  the  sentimental  poet  Piet  Paaltjens.  That 
century  enriched  the  world  with  the  brilliant  iconoclast  Multatuli,  who 
hurled  his  anathemas  against  Dutch  colonization  methods,  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  particularly  with  his  Max  Havelaar, 
the  Dutch  Uncle  Tom* s  Cabin,  and  his  Woutertje  Pieter se. 

And  they  arc  still  writing  books  in  Dutch  that  should  interest  any 
foreigner.  In  Holland  we  must  mention  the  passionate  verses  of  Willem 
Kloos  (1859-1938);  the  burning  and  fanciful  prose  of  Lodcwijk  van 
Dcyssel  (1864—) ;  the  social,  religious  and  ethical  novels  of  Frcdcrik  van 
Ecdcn  (1860-1932),  especially  his  splendid  record  of  the  evolution  of  a 
child’s  soul.  Little  John  (De  kleine  Johannes);  the  books  of  Louis  Cou- 
perus  (1863-1923),  the  great  master  of  Dutch  prose,  refined,  aristocratic. 
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charming,  fantastic,  a  Bohemian,  a  dreamer,  a  skeptic;  the  sensitive 
verses  of  Herman  Gorter  (1864-1927);  the  poems  of  the  critic  Albert 
Verwey  (1865-1937),  the  singer  of  the  Idea;  the  tragic,  murmurous 
verses  of  the  solitary  J.  H.  Leopold  (1865-1925) ;  the  Hellenistic  poems 
of  Boutens  (1870-1943);  the  social  poetry  of  Henriette  Roland  Holst 
(1869-) ;  the  noble,  straightforward  verses  of  Adwaita  (1862-1919) ;  the 
pessimistic  poetry  of  the  “poet-prophet”  A.  Roland  Holst  (1888-);  the 
intimate  and  cynical  poetry  of  Jan  Greshoff  (1888-);  the  melancholy 
poetry  of  J.  C.  Bloem  (1887-).  The  foreigner  will  find  much  pleasure 
in  reading  the  novels  of  Arthur  van  Schendel  (1874—),  the  work  of  a 
brilliant  and  vivacious  stylist,  who  will  introduce  him  to  a  world  of 
dreamers  and  vagabonds;  the  romantic  stories  of  Aart  van  der  Leeuw 
(1876-1931);  the  densely-packed  narratives  of  F.  Bordewijk  (1884—). 
He  will  enjoy  the  critical  works  of  the  poet  Marsman  (1899-1940),  and 
those  of  that  tormented  soul  Slauerhoff  (1899-1936),  of  Kloos,  van 
Deyssel,  Menno  ter  Braak  (1902-1940),  and  E.  du  Perron  (1899-1940). 

Turning  to  Flemish  literature,  he  must  above  all  read  the  priest  and 
poet  Guido  Gezelle  (1830-1899),  simple,  harmonious,  praising  God  and 
Creation;  the  powerful  rhythms  of  Karel  van  de  Woestijne  (1878-1929), 
the  “poete  maudit”  of  Flanders;  August  Vermeylen  (1872-1945),  critic 
and  author  of  the  symbolic,  philosophical  and  social  novel  The  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  (De  Wanderlende  food);  Cyriel  Buysse  (1859-1932),  the  Mau¬ 
passant  of  Flanders;  Stijn  Streuvels  (1871-),  the  visionary  regionalist; 
Herman  Teirlinck  (1879-),  author  of  novels  and  very  modern  plays; 
Toussaint  van  Boelaere  (1875-),  the  “goldsmith”  of  modern  prose;  Jan 
van  Nijlen  (1884—)  with  his  bitter,  ironical  verses;  Willem  Elschot 
(1882-),  the  Balzac  of  Flanders,  but  a  cynical  Balzac.  Then  he  might 
study  the  experimental  poet  Paul  van  Ostayen  (1896-1928) ;  the  fanciful 
poet  Richard  Minne  (1891-);  the  poet  of  life  Raymond  Herreman 
(1896-).  And  he  should  know  the  static  novelist  Maurice  Roelants 
(1895-),  the  dynamic  novelist  Gerard  Walschap  (1893-),  the  senti¬ 
mental  novelist  F.  de  Pillecijn  (1891-),  the  rationalist  Raymond  Brulez 
(1895-),  the  populist  Lode  Zielens  (1901-1944),  and  the  aristocratic 
verse  and  prose  of  Maurice  Gilliams  (1900-).  Also  worth  his  attention 
are  the  young  poets  Herwig  Hensen,  the  intellectualist;  Bert  Decorte,  the 
clementarist;  and  the  young  novelists,  the  intellectual  Johan  Daisne,  the 
aristocratic  Piet  van  Aken,  and  the  populist  Louis  P.  Boon.  Among  the 
critics  his  attention  will  be  drawn  to  Aug.  Vermeylen,  Raymond  Herre¬ 
man,  Toussaint  van  Boelaere,  Mamix  Gijsen,  Urbain  van  de  Voorde, 
and  Westerlinck. 
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Wc  have  set  the  foreigner  an  ambitious  program.  But  we  have  more 
for  him.  He  will  certainly  be  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  war  pe¬ 
riod.  He  will  make  the  painful  discovery  that  not  many  worth-while 
books  have  appeared  in  Holland  since  1942.  The  civil  administration  had 
created  a  “Gilde,”  and  did  its  best  to  silence  all  writers  who  refused  to 
become  members.  In  May,  1940,  Dutch  literature  lost  three  of  its  best 
exponents,  the  talented  poet  and  critic  Marsman,  head  of  the  Dutch  £x- 
pressionistic  School,  Menno  ter  Braak,  seeker  of  truth,  enemy  of  all  nar¬ 
rowness  and  hypocrisy,  and  E.  du  Perron,  the  Dutch  Barnabooth.  A  little 
later  Jan  Campert,  the  last  Bohemian,  was  shot  by  the  Germans;  and 
death  came  to  Reinier  van  Genderen  Stort,  author  of  the  charming  story 
Little  Inez  ( De  kfeine  Inez )  and  to  P.  C.  Bouters,  the  delicate  poet  who 
had  left  the  lyric  Muse  for  tenuous  abstractions.  But  there  were  excellent 
publications  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  A.  Roland  Holst’s  verse-collection 
On  the  Way  (Onderweg)  was  less  musical  than  his  earlier  work,  but 
more  determined  and  passionate.  And  several  talented  younger  poets  ap¬ 
peared,  especially  Gerard  den  Brabander,  Bertus  Aafjes  and  M.  Vasalis. 
The  outstanding  prose  works  of  the  biennium  were  J.  W.  Hofstra’s  My 
Friend* s  Friends  (De  Vrienden  van  mijn  Vrienden);  the  three  novels 
and  three  short-story  collections  of  Arthur  van  Schendel;  the  double 
novel  Apollyon  by  F.  Bordewijk  (who  had  previously  written  the  im¬ 
portant  Karaf^ter)y  notable  for  the  original  and  powerful  manner  in 
which  the  author  treats  the  opposition  between  rebellion  at  life  and  its 
acceptance;  and  S.  Vestdijk’s  psychological  detective  novel  Jamaica 
(Rumeiland),  and  his  half-mythological  story  Altaian  Under  the  Stars 
( A^taion  onder  de  sterren ). 

In  Flanders  the  poet  Raymond  Herreman  published  The  Man  Who 
Does  Not  Love  Life  Will  Perish  (Wie  zijn  dag  niet  mint  .  .  .  )  and 
Ljovers,  Followed  by  White  Paper  and  Art  Poitique  (De  Minnaars 
gevolgd  door  Het  Witte  Papier  en  Art  Po^tique ),  in  which  he  summed 
up  his  sentimental,  philosophical  and  artistic  evolution.  He  brought  out 
a  short  essay  Don*t  Forget  To  Live  (Vergeet  niet  to  leven)^  which  was 
enormously  successful.  In  this  period  appeared  Urbain  van  de  Voorde’s 
best  volume  of  verses,  Eros  Thanatos.  Readers  came  to  know  two  young 
poets  of  talent,  Herwig  Hensen,  who  published  no  less  than  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  outstanding  verse  and  two  plays ;  and  Bert  Decorte,  whose  vol¬ 
ume  of  sonnets  was  entitled  Een  stillere  Dag,  and  who  issued  also  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Refrains  (Refreinen).  In  prose,  Aug.  Vermeylen,  who  died 
only  recently,  wrote  a  remarkable  volume  of  essays  and  a  novel.  The 
Two  Friends  (De  Twee  Vrienden),  which  was  a  realistic  pendant  to 
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his  Wandering  ]ew.  Toussaint  van  Boclarc  put  together  a  book  of  notes 
on  Karel  van  de  Woestijne  and  a  finely-wrought  novel,  The  Barcelona 
Adventure  (Het  Barceloneesche  Avontuur),  Elsschot  added  one  novel, 
The  Tanker  (Het  Tankschip),  as  did  Maurice  Roelants — Prayer  for  a 
Good  End  ( Gebed  om  een  goed  einde)  is  his  best  work — and  Maurice 
Gilliams  brought  out  a  volume  of  essays.  Of  promising  younger  writers, 
Johan  Daisne  completed  Six  Dominos  for  Ladies  (Zes  Domino’s  voor 
vrouwen ) — six  novels,  of  which  two  arc  outstanding.  A  young  writer, 
Louis  P.  Boon,  with  two  novels:  The  Suburbs  Grow  (De  Voorstad 
grosit )  and  Abel  Gholaerts,  show  astonishing  qualities  for  a  beginner. 
Piet  van  Aken,  author  of  The  Heart  and  the  Clock  (Het  Hart  en  de 
Klok)  and  Hubert  Lampo,  who  wrote  the  short  novel  Don  Juan  and  the 
Last  Nymph  (Don  Juan  en  de  laatste  Nimf)  are  also  two  young  writers 
to  watch.  Albert  Westcrlinck  has  published  two  volumes  of  criticism. 

Holland’s  clandestine  literature  of  the  war  period  is  richer  for  the  aid 
of  Arthur  van  Schcndcl,  Henricttc  Roland  Holst,  A.  Roland  Holst,  of 
the  older  writers;  and  Henricttc  Van  Eyk,  H.  M.  Van  Randwijk  and 
M.  Nijhoff,  of  the  younger  ones.  There  will  soon  be  something  to  say, 
also,  of  the  new  literature  that  will  doubtless  raise  its  head  in  a  world 
freed  from  hunger,  misery  and  violence,  a  literature  born  and  bred  in 
suffering,  in  the  shadow  of  prisons  and  concentration  camps,  on  the  road 
to  exile,  on  battlefields  and  in  the  maquis,  a  literature  marked  with  the 
memory  of  pain  and  horror,  but  with  its  face  turned  hopefully  toward 
a  future  of  free  and  open  speech,  moderation,  tolerance  and  peace. — 
Li^ge,  Belgium. 


We  learn  from  an  article  in  the  Gaceta 
del  Ubro  of  Buenos  Aires  that  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  has  published  more  than  six  billion 
volumes.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  million 
have  been  books  by  Maxim  Gorki  and 
twenty  million  by  Leo  Tolstoi. 

The  Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  Romain 
Rolland,  organized  by  his  widow  and  his 
sister  and  under  the  presidency  of  Paul 
Claudel,  will  supervise  the  publication 
of  his  unpublished  work,  the  reedition 
of  his  published  writings,  lecmre  series 
inspired  by  his  personality  and  his  work, 
and  eventually  a  literary  prize  in  his 
honor. 


Scholars  and  others  have  argued  at 
length  about  the  language  of  our  first 
parents  and  their  neighbors  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden.  In  the  Prague  daily  Svo- 
bodni  Slovn  (quoted  in  Mundo  Eslapo, 
Lima),  P’an  Herben  contributes  to  the 
discussion  an  article  entided,  in  the 
Spanish  version,  El  Diablo  habla  alemdn. 

We  learn  from  Biblos  of  Buenos  Aires 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  French 
writers  in  the  Argendne  who  are  in  seri¬ 
ous  financial  straits,  and  La  Cimara 
Argentina  del  Libro,  of  which  Biblos 
is  the  official  organ,  is  taking  aedve  steps 
to  aid  in  their  repatriation. 


Roman  Dyboski  (1883-1945) 

By  anna  STANIEWSKA 

ON  June  first,  1945,  Polish  culture  and  learning  received  a  severe 
I  blow  in  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Roman  Dyboski,  whose 
passing  cannot  be  regretted  too  much,  as  it  came  just  when  this 
great  spirit  had  reached  the  full  development  of  his  mental  powers  and 
at  the  moment  of  his  return  to  work  after  nearly  six  years  of  the  deep 
night  of  occupation.  Professor  Dyboski’s  name  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  great  idea 
of  spreading  accurate  information  about  Poland  among  the  English- 
speaking  nations  and  of  making  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  at  the  same 
time,  acquainted  with  the  literature,  culture,  and  life  of  England  and 
America. 

Bom  in  Cieszyfi,  a  provincial  town  of  Upper  Silesia,  Dyboski  began 
his  English  studies  while  still  in  his  ’teens,  in  the  oldest  of  Poland’s  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  the  Jagiellonian  University  in  Krakdw.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  education  in  Vienna,  obtaining  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1905  with 
a  study  of  the  life  and  style  of  Tennyson.  Following  this  he  spent  a  year 
in  advanced  study  in  England, — Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,— 
where  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  early  English  texts.  The  fruit  of 
this  period  was  a  work  published  in  Krak6w  in  1910  under  the  title  The 
Language  and  Literature  of  Medieval  England.  Just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War  we  find  Dyboski  publishing  serious,  yet  popular, 
studies  of  Milton,  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare.  In  1912  he  wrote  the 
biography  which  accompanied  the  uniform  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  published  in  that  year,  as  well  as  the  various  introductions  to  the 
plays  themselves.  The  First  World  War  proved  a  long  and  severe  trial 
for  Dyboski,  as  in  1915  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  (he  was 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  Army)  and  imprisoned  for  seven  long  and 
extremely  hard  years  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  Siberia.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  in  the  midst  of  raging  revolution  and  chaos  during  this 
time,  Dyboski  never  suffered  a  spiritual  breakdown,  but  spent  his  time 
preparing  an  excellent  booklet  on  Rhythm  and  Cadence  in  Shakespeare's 
Dramatic  Art.  Under  the  hardest  possible  conditions,  often  in  cellars  and 
prison-cells,  he  continued  to  lecture  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  his 
fellow-sufferers  on  Polish  history,  literature  and  culture,  trying  to  cheer 
them  up  with  his  never-failing  humor  and  keeping  their  spirits  alive. 
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These  strenuous  years  of  suffering,  he  used  to  say,  gave  him  more  than 
all  the  universities  of  the  world,  and  he  never  failed  to  mention  this 
period  with  deepest  emotion.  Soon  after  his  remrn  to  Poland  in  1922 
Professor  Dyboski  was  invited  to  give  lectures  in  Polish  History  and 
Literature  in  various  English  universities.  These  lectures  were  published 
eventually  as  manuals  of  Polish  Literatme  and  History.  It  is  the  con¬ 
census  of  informed  opinion  that  nothing  approaching  them  has  ever 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  English.  In  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars  Dyboski  published,  besides  his  work  on  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  especially  among  Americans  of  Polish  origin,  a  new 
volume  of  a  general  character  on  Shakespeare  and  a  charming  little  study 
of  Dickens  (1936),  in  addition,  of  course,  to  innumerable  scholarly 
articles  and  also  a  work  on  Some  Aspects  of  Contemporary  England 
(published  in  Prague),  England  after  the  War  (1925),  England — What 
Does  it  Teach  Us?  and  About  England  and  the  English  (1929). 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  Professor  Dyboski 
had  a  number  of  invitations  to  go  abroad  to  England  or  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  find  shelter  there,  but  he  would  not  leave  his  country  in 
the  moment  of  its  approaching  tragedy.  He  remained  in  his  beloved 
town  of  Krak6w,  where  he  had  lived  and  worked  since  youth.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  sheer  miracle  that  he,  with  his  name  and  renown,  escaped 
German  persecution.  Owing  to  a  happy  coincidence  he  was  not  present 
in  Krakdw  on  the  day  when  the  Germans  arrested  all  the  professors  of 
Krak6w  University  and  deported  them  to  Oranienburg,  and  so  he  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid  their  dreadful  lot.  He  spent  the  five  years  and  a  half  of 
this  most  dreadful  occupation  leading  a  secluded  and  silent  life,  a  thing 
which  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  his  genial,  merry,  and  brilliant 
nature.  Not  only  did  he  live  in  constant  fear  of  detection,  but  also,  all 
these  tragic  years  he  had  to  struggle  with  material  di£Eculties.  Yet  dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  while  leading  a  positively  monastic  existence,  Dyboski 
produced  the  work  which  will  prove,  undoubtedly,  to  have  been  his 
magnum  opus:  a  work  on  Great  English  and  American  Writers,  written 
in  Polish.  Besides  this  he  left  a  treatise  in  English  on  Poland  in  World 
Civilization,  in  which  he  daringly  described  conditions  in  Poland  under 
the  German  occupation.  In  addition  he  left  a  manuscript  on  The  En^ish 
Language  and  English  Life,  and  one  entitled  In  Russia  through  the 
Years  of  Upheaval  (191S-1922 ), 

From  the  moment  of  deliverance,  which  came  in  January,  1945,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dyboski  rushed  at  his  University  work  as  a  starved  man  rushes  at 
food,  with  his  ever  youthful  zeal  and  ardor.  At  once,  now  that  he  was 
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able  to  cease  working  stealthily  (a  thing  foreign  to  his  nature),  he 
seemed  to  be  again  in  his  native  element.  He  set  to  work  organizing 
courses  for  teachers  and  lecturing  to  enthusiastic  students,  whose  number 
increased  steadily.  One  of  his  last  and  finest  lectures  was  on  Conrad, 
whom  he  called  “The  Lonely  Genius.”  He  also  contributed  to  weeklies, 
writing  articles  on  AJice  Meynell  and  Willa  Gather. 

But  evidently  Professor  Dyboski’s  great  and  tender  heart  had  been 
weakened  by  the  experiences  of  this  cruel  war,  and  it  failed  him  just  in 
the  moment  when  he  was  most  needed.  He  left  a  University  Chair  which 
during  his  lifetime  was  the  pride  both  of  Krakdw  and  of  Poland,  and 
which  now  is  in  a  desperate  and  hopeless  state.  The  University  youth 
whom  he  loved  and  led  with  such  a  fatherly  solicitude,  and  by  whom  he 
in  turn  was  so  ardently  admired,  are  left  dejected  and  forlorn. — Kra\6w, 
Poland. 


Some  Notes  On  Afghan  Poetry 

By  harry  E.  WEDECK 

Hunched  on  their  charpoys  or  crouching  in  the  lee  of  a  watch- 
tower,  the  Afghans  fill  the  air  with  murmurous  folk-songs— 
some  composed  extemporaneously — accompanied  by  a  wailing 
sarangi.  They  sing  of  badal — ^retaliation — ^in  a  blood-feud,  of  some  wild 
raid  on  a  neighboring  khel,  of  the  glossy  tresses  of  an  Afghan  maiden. 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  Afghan  poetry  of  mellower  lit¬ 
erary  vintage.  Afghan  poetry — in  this  more  literary  sense — is,  in  line 
with  the  configuration  of  the  country  itself,  an  open-air  poetry,  teeming 
with  natural  images,  wind-blown;  and  at  the  same  time  touched  with 
feeling  for  the  native  hearth.  The  men  who  fashioned  such  Afghan 
poetry  were  not  so  much  professional  poets  as  simple  men  of  the  country 
who  had  the  poetic  gift — ^warriors,  dervishes,  men  of  quiet  contempla¬ 
tion  and  men  of  battle. 

A  few  explanations  are  necessary  to  present  the  background  of  Af¬ 
ghan  poetry.  It  is  Sufi  poetry.  The  term  Sufi  is  applied  to  Moslems  who 
lead  the  ascetic  life;  Sufi  referring  to  their  woolen  garments.  All  Af¬ 
ghanistan  is  Moslem.  Sufi  poetry  is  essentially  a  mystic,  religious  poetry, 
perpetually  adoring  the  Creator  of  All  Things,  searching— by  laborious 
upward  stages — ^for  the  ultimate  Truth. 
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There  are  four  such  stages.  The  first  stage — nasut,  humanity — re¬ 
quires  the  disciple  to  observe  the  religious  ceremonials.  In  the  second 
stage — tarikat,  the  way — the  disciple  reaches  spiritual  adoration.  The 
third  stage  is  oearuf — the  inspiration:  the  disciple  has  attained  an  angelic 
plane.  In  the  fourth  stage — ha^iXat,  Truth — there  is  mystic  union  be¬ 
tween  the  disciple  and  the  Godhead. 

Throughout  Sufi  poetry  run  religious  devotion,  scorn  of  secular  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  urge  to  righteousness,  excoriation  of  the  shell — the  body — 
in  order  to  release  the  soul.  But  such  spiritual  strivings  arc  never  ram¬ 
pantly  obtrusive  in  the  odes,  chants,  miscellaneous  pieces  that  constitute 
Afghan  poetry.  The  mysticism  is  covered  by  the  earthly  allusions  to  love, 
wine-drinking,  and  the  daily  doings  of  men.  The  language  used  is  mostly 
Pushtu;  but  there  arc  also  pieces  in  Persian,  with  snatches  and  refrains 
in  Sanskrit;  while  in  Northern  Afghanistan  Turki  is  used. 

Most  notable,  and  most  popular,  of  Afghan  poets  is  Abdur  Rahman. 
A  member  of  the  Mohmand  tribe,  of  the  province  of  Peshawar,  he  lived 
for  a  time  as  a  recluse  but  later  conformed  to  more  social  ways.  He  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Until  the  middle  of  last  century 
Rahman’s  tomb  was  still  on  view  in  his  native  village  of  Hazar-Khani. 

Striking  the  first  note  of  Villon’s  nostalgic  ballade — Where  are  the 
snows  of  yesteryear?  or  Robert  Herrick’s  wan  laments,  but  with  a  spirit¬ 
ual  difference,  Rahman  exclaims: 

Pure  and  free  is  true  love  from  all  proneness  to  carnality. 

Where  is  the  well  of  the  stomach?  Where  the  dimple  of  the  chin? 

There  is  not  a  little  difference  'twixt  the  libertine  and  the  recluse — 

Where  are  youths  and  meddens?  Where  are  widows  and  orphans? 

They  are  fools,  who  barter  their  religion  for  the  world — 

Where  are  fifty  days?  Where  eternity  and  everlasting  life? 

There  is,  again,  a  striking  similarity,  in  thought  and  phraseology,  be¬ 
tween  James  Shirley’s 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

and  Kipling’s  Recessional: 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies: 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

and  Rahman’s: 

The  chiefs  and  the  monarchs  of  the  world. 

At  last,  abject  and  confounded,  depart. 
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They  are  fastened  to  the  Unt^-rope  of  fate, 

UKc  as  captives  together  are  chained. 

Sweet  existence  departeth  from  him, 

And  the  l(ing  hath  neither  power  nor  control. 

Though  he  ^ve  away  wealth  and  lands. 

He  obudneth  neither  quarter  nor  mercy. 

More  conformable  to  the  Sufi  rhapsodical  style  is: 

The  face  of  the  beloved,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are  all  three  one: 

Her  stature,  the  cypress,  and  the  pine  are  all  three  one. 

/  have  not  the  least  need,  either  of  honey  or  of  sugar. 

For  the  lips  of  the  beloved,  honey,  and  sugar,  are  all  three  one. 

This  kind  of  symbolic  love-vocabulary  recurs  again  and  again: 

Thy  fair  face  and  thy  musXy  mole  . .  . 

From  thy  curls,  thy  ruby  lips,  and  thy  love  are  produced 
The  night,  the  glow  of  sunset,  and  the  dawn  of  day. 

Thy  sweet  mouth  . . . 

Thy  cruelty  and  thy  constancy  . . . 

Often,  in  a  lyrical  frenzy,  Rahman  becomes  pantheistic,  like  all  Sufis: 

Can  any  one  cause  a  single  flower  to  grow  from  out  of  the  earth? 

— z  forethought  of  Tennyson’s  “Flower  in  the  crannied  wall.” 

Mirza  Khan,  an  Ansari  Afghan,  flourished  in  the  same  century.  He 
traveled  widely  through  Afghanistan  and  India,  spending  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  Rajputana.  He  was  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
peror  Aurungzeb,  who  granted  the  poet  an  allowance.  Mirza  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  India.  Descendants  of  his  are  said  to  be  still  living  in  the 
Tirah  district,  south  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 

Mirza  Khan  uses  a  phraseology  all  his  own — consisting  of  obscure 
Pushtu  expressions  culled  in  his  wanderings  in  remote  Afghan  terri¬ 
tory,  together  with  oddments  of  Persian  and  fragments  of  Sanskrit.  His 
poems  are  passionately  devout,  more  so  possibly  than  Rahman’s.  There 
is  sublimity  in  them,  a  vast,  continuous  clamor  against  earthy  futilities: 

O  Thou,  in  heart  ignorant  concerning  thine  own  soul! 

O  man,  seel^  thou  the  nature  of  it,  from  the  reality  itself! 

Then,  addressing  the  Divinity: 

Thou  art  the  repository  of  vitality,  thou  hast  pervaded  all  and 
every  living  thing: 

at  times  invisible,  at  others  visible;  but  whether  hidden  or 
apparent,  precious  to  me. 

There  are,  too,  touches  of  local  color,  reminiscences  of  his  travels,  his 
own  experiences: 

The  boundless  ocean,  O  Mirza,  hath  encompassed  aU  things; 

But  the  Ganges  merely  floweth  to  Shamsabad  and  Kanouj. 
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Abdul  Hamid — of  the  Kudrizi  khcl  of  the  Mohmands — ^belongs  to 
the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  Persians  call  him  Hamid  the  Hair- 
Splitter.  He  studied  as  a  mullah,  at  Peshawar,  acquiring  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  scholar.  His  works  comprise  T he  King  and  the  Beggar,  Lope's 
Allure,  and  a  body  of  Odes — Dur  o  Marjan — Pearls  and  Corals. 

Sufi  philosophy  is  so  consistent,  cleaving  to  its  principles  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  and  adoration,  that  there  is  often  no  distinctive  difference  in  the 
pieces  of  one  or  another  of  the  Afghan  poets.  The  imagery,  phraseology, 
and  poetic  technique  are  broadly  common  to  them  all.  Hamid  exclaims 
—in  the  same  tone  as  Rahman  or  Mirza  Khan: 

Since  the  world's  pomps  and  vanities  are  accounted  nothing, 

Only  the  worthless  man  will  boast  of  such  nothingness. 

It  is,  through  the  Afghans,  the  old  Cynic  Greeks  and  Romans  speak¬ 
ing  again,  in  identical  terms — Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  on  to  Roman 
Stoicism. 

There  is  something  clean  and  classical  in  these  epigrammatic  lines: 

The  flesh's  lust  and  vanities,  God  hath  given  captive  to  thee. 

Then  do  not  thou  become  the  captive  of  thine  own  slaves. 

Kushal  Khan,  of  the  Khatak  tribe,  was  both  warrior  and  poet.  His 
life  was  stormy  and  varied,  shot  with  hardships  and  tragedies.  He  fought 
in  a  number  of  wars;  was  held  prisoner  by  Aurungzeb  for  seven  years 
in  Gwalior;  took  up  arms,  in  conjunction  with  other  Afghan  chiefs, 
against  the  Moguls.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  died  among  his  native 
mountains,  and  was  buried  in  the  Khatak  hills.  One  of  the  darkest  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  his  life  was  the  faithlessness  of  many  of  his  own  sons — he 
had  fifty-seven,  as  well  as  several  daughters.  Khushal  Khan  left  a  dying 
request  to  be  buried  where  “the  dust  of  the  hoofs  of  the  Mogul  cavalry 
might  not  light  on  his  grave.” 

Khushal  Khan  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  many  fields — including 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  falconry.  His  poetry  is  more  varied,  more 
personal,  and  more  immediate  than  that  of  his  fellow  poets.  He  has 
strong  national  feelings.  He  is  remarkably  responsive  to  natural  beauties. 
He  is  violently  expressive  in  his  attitude  to  his  personal  and  national 
enemies.  But  withal — although  an  aggressive,  crusading  poet — ^he  finally 
finds  surcease  and  tranquillity  in  his  Sufi  outlook.  There  is  something 
very  modern  in  his  Ode  to  Spring: 

T here  are  the  anemone  and  sweet  basil,  the  lily  and  thyme; 

The  jasmine  and  white  rose,  the  narcissus  and  pomegranate  blossom. 

The  metidens  place  nosegays  of  flowers  in  their  bosoms; 

The  youth,  too,  fasten  bouquets  of  them  in  their  turbans. 

Come  on,  musician,  apply  the  bow  to  thy  violin! 

Bring  out  the  tone  and  the  melody  of  every  string! 
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Khushal  then  calls  for  wine — red  wine — that  recalls  to  him  all  the 
clamor  of  war: 

T hey  dyed  red  the  valley  of  Khyber,  with  the  blood  of  the  foe: 

On  Karrapah,  too,  they  poured  forth  wars  din  and  tumult. 

The  Afghans  are  far  superior  to  the  Moguls  at  the  sword. 

Were  but  the  Afghans,  in  intellect,  a  little  discreet! 

Spring  hath  returned — he  exults  elsewhere — O  zephyr  of  the  mom.  His 
similes  in  general  are  drawn  from  the  swift  breezes,  the  shaggy  hills,  a 
hailstorm,  standing  grain,  a  flood. 

His  erotic  vocabulary  is  likewise  forthright  and  expressive:  /  am  the 
captive  of  thy  ringlets — thy  dar\,  waving  curls — lil{e  unto  red  wine  are 
thy  lips — her  two  eyes  are  a  falcon — honey  lips — rosy  cheekjs — moon4i\e 
face — bodies  soft  and  sleeky. 

Lastly,  consider  this  Afghan  version  of  “Come  fill  the  cup.” 

From  out  of  the  clear,  azure  flashy, 

O  cupbearer!  bring  thou  unto  me 
A  full  goblet  of  that  potent  wine, 

T he  remedy  for  grief,  the  consoler  in  woe. 

Two  of  Khushal  Khan’s  sons — Ashraf  and  Abdul  Kadir — inherited 
their  father’s  poetic  aptitudes.  Ashraf — chief  of  his  clan — ^had  to  contend 
with  his  brother  Bahran  the  Degenerate,  who  betrayed  his  brother  to 
Aunmgzeb.  Ashraf  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Most  of  his 
poems — in  the  form  of  a  Diwan  or  Collection — ^relate  the  agonies  of  his 
exile  in  captivity. 

Abdul  Kadir  Khan,  brother  of  Ashraf,  made  a  reputation  with  the 
sword — against  the  Moguls — as  well  as  with  the  reed  pen.  Having  striven 
for  the  chieftainship,  which  had  fallen  to  Ashraf  s  son  Afzul,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Afzul. 

Abdul  produced  a  considerable  body  of  poetry — translations  from  the 
Persian — including  Saadi’s  Gtdistan  and  Bostan.  Abdul’s  style  is  pure 
Sufi,  employing  the  flowery  symbolism,  the  lush  epithets  and  turns  <rf 
phrase  of  the  Persian  Sufis: 

Arise,  o  cupbearer!  bring  the  goblet!  for  see,  the  leaves  burst  forth! 

And: 

By  Fate,  the  curls  of  the  beloved  must  have  been  destined 
For  the  derangement  and  disorder  of  my  heart. 

Musl(-deer  from  far-off  Khotan  are  both  those  eyes  of  thine  . . . 

There  are  other  names  which  have  lived  long  and  honorably.  There 
was  Ahmed  Shah,  of  the  Abduli  tribe,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  warring 
and  the  tranquillizing  of  his  people,  devoted  himself  to  writing  odes  in 
formal  Sufi  style.  There  was  Kazim  Khan,  an  eighteenth  century  Khatak 
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chief  who  produced  an  Afghan  *My  name  is  Ozymandias,  King  of 
Kings’: 

FoUy  and  vanity  have  made  thee  lighter  even  than  the  bubble: 

What  shall  the  foaming  of  the  ocean  do  to  thy  weight  and  power? 

Nourish  not  the  hope,  O  Alexander,  that  it  mil  be  constant  to  thee; 

Behold,  what  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  shall  do  to  Darius! 

Afghan  poetry  did  not  die  with  Kazim  Khan,  but  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  poetry  are  so  recurrent,  and  the  body  of  Afghan  history  and 
legend  has  so  consistently  been  transmitted  through  generations  that 
present  day  poetry  is  not  different  in  kind.  It  is  often  topical,  dealing 
with  political  incidents,  military  clashes  with  the  British,  a  violent  death 
or  assassination,  an  invocation  to  the  All-Powerful  to  drive  the  Foreigners 
from  Kabul.  There  are  also  chants,  ballads,  lullabies,  religious  medita¬ 
tions  and  folklore  pieces  with  Iskander  (that  is  Alexander  the  Great) 
as  the  heroic,  adventurous  protagonist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intrusion 
of  occidental  mechanization  will  not  spoil  that  remote,  appealing  poetry. 
—New  Yorl(  City. 


John  H.  Hershey  edits  from  15  Hale 
Street,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  a  quarterly 
called  Latin  American  Thought,  which 
''deals  with  trends  of  thinking  in  such 
fields  as  sociology,  education.  Aesthetics, 
theology.  Philosophy.” 

Enrique  Moreno  Baez’s  article  iHay 
una  tesis  in  el  ""Guzmdn  de  Alfarache"? 
m  the  Revista  de  la  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires  for  April-June,  1945,  ar¬ 
gues  that  Mateo  Alemin’s  famous  pica¬ 
resque  novel  is  an  ultra-Catholic  treatise 
on  the  nature  of  original  sin,  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  the 
security  of  Divine  Grace  and  the  efficacy 
of  good  works. 

“Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  whose  por¬ 
trait  once  hung  prophetically  beside  my 
brother’s  work-table,  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  German  language  is,  for  the  present, 
a  dead  language.  We  must  be  translated 
if  we  are  to  find  readers.  Leibniz,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  the  learned  language, 
wrote  in  French  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  laity.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 


immigrant  writers  begin  in  a  short  time 
to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  English — an 
approximative  English  and  approxima¬ 
tive  thoughts.  The  most  distinguished 
of  all  of  them  remains  a  German  and  be¬ 
comes  a  classic.” — Heinrich  Mann  in 
Die  Neue  Rundschau,  June,  1945. 


“.  .  .  It  is  only  the  English  and  the 
French  (writers)  who  have  seriously 
judged  women.  The  Russians,  who  have 
created  fictional  feminine  figures  which 
dominate  their  novels,  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  anything  of  importance  about  wom¬ 
en.” — Andr6  Malraux,  quoted  in  Hori¬ 
zon,  October,  1945. 

According  to  Gaceta  del  Ubro  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Morrill  Cody,  cultural 
attach^  at  the  North  American  Embassy 
in  Buenos  Aires,  has  assured  uneasy 
Latin  American  publishers  that  there  is 
no  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  this  country  which  will 
issue  Latin  American  books  in  the  orig¬ 
inal. 
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Unamuno* s  Paper  Birds 

(Max  Grillo,  in  Revista  de  America, 
Bogoti) 

**...!  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
manufacture  his  famous  paper  birds.  .  . 
He  did  it  with  three  fingers.  He  made 
vultures,  eagles,  beedes,  pigs,  some  eight¬ 
een  varieties  of  living  beings.  Andr^ 
Corthis,  in  her  Travels  about  Spain,  de¬ 
clares  that  Don  Miguel  told  her  he  had 
invented  them  all  himself,  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  the  sculptor,  the  creator  of  form, 
developed  from  a  surface,  not  from  a 
block.  The  title  of  sculptor  was  a  very 
modest  one  for  an  artist  who  produced 
animals  from  paper  with  all  the  potenti¬ 
alities  of  suprasensible  life  which  he  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  living  animals.  He  mod- 
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eled  several  of  them  in  my  presence,  the 
pig,  which  was  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
swan,  which  I  still  have.  A  German  pub¬ 
lisher  ordered  from  him  a  treatise  on 
Cocotology,  the  technical  name  for  the 
art  of  creating  birds  from  folded  paper. 
Unamuno  told  me  he  made  more  money 
from  this  treatise  than  from  all  his  works 
in  Spanish.” 

Gonzalez  Prada*s  Widow 

(Emilia  Romero,  in  La  Nueva  Demo- 
cracia,  July,  1945.  See  also  Boo1{s 
Abroad,  Summer,  1943,  pp.  201 
fl.  and  Winter,  1944,  p.  96), 

”rm  eighty  years  old.  I  was  born 
in  Paris,  and  I  was  ten  years  old  when 
I  came  to  Peru.  I  met  Manuel  here  when 
I  was  still  in  school,  and  a  few  years 
later  we  were  married.  We  were  lovers 
all  our  lives.  We  never  got  through  kiss¬ 
ing  each  other  in  dark  corners.  After 
thirty  years  together  we  loved  each  other 
as  ardendy  as  we  did  at  the  beginning. 
Now  I’m  alone,  entirely  alone.  First  my 
husband,  then  my  brother,  my  grand¬ 
son,  my  only  son  and  finally  my  son’s 
wife,  have  gone  on  and  left  me  all  alone. 
It  is  sad,  sad!  I  am  living  on  my  mem¬ 
ories,  my  sweet  memories,  but  the  lone¬ 
liness  is  eating  my  heart  out.” 

I  sat  with  the  widow  of  Manuel  Gon- 
zilez  Prada,  the  great  Peruvian  publicist, 
poet  and  thinker.  The  tragic  death  of 
her  only  son,  followed  shordy  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  have  brought  her  back 
to  Peru.  (She  had  been  living  with  her 
son  in  New  York. — ^Ed.)  Faithful  com¬ 
panion  and  confidant  of  the  great  ideal¬ 
ist,  she  encouraged  and  supported  him 
till  the  end  of  his  life. 

“I  have  seven  himdred  pages  of  me¬ 
moirs  written  out.  Some  people  may 
laugh  when  they  hear  that  I  did  not  be¬ 
gin  them  till  I  was  more  than  seventy 
years  old.  It  was  my  son  Alfredo  who 
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encouraged  me  to  write  them.  One  day 
I  wrote  a  cuento,  and  when  I  showed  it 
to  him  he  said:  ‘What  you  ought  to 
write  are  your  memories  of  your  life 
with  Father.’  So  I  went  to  work.  But  I 
did  it  partly  because  he  had  promised  to 
get  them  ready  for  the  printer;  and  now 
I  don’t  know  who  could  do  it,  since  I 
shouldn’t  be  willing  to  have  a  single 
line  changed.  I’m  determined  not  to  do 
anything  but  tell  truly  and  frankly  just 
what  happened.  If  I  can’t  get  the  mem< 
oirs  published  before  I  die,  I  should 
rather  destroy  them.  I  can’t  stand  the 
thought  of  having  them  mutilated.” 

We  talked  of  her  travels  in  Europe 
and  America. 

“I  have  had  some  very  strange  experi¬ 
ences,”  she  said.  ‘‘You  know  I  was  born 
in  France  and  was  French  before  my 
marriage.  Well,  when  my  son  Alfredo 
was  in  Argentina,  he  sent  for  me,  and 
I  applied  for  a  Peruvian  passport.  They 
told  me  I  was  no  longer  a  Peruvian  since 
my  Peruvian  husband  had  died.  They 
said  I  had  become  French  again.  (The 
widow  of  Gonzilez  Prada  had  a  hard 
time  getting  back  the  passport  that  she 
had  been  traveling  on  ail  her  life.)  Then 
before  this  last  war,  in  France,  they 
told  me  I  was  not  a  Frenchwoman.  I 
had  married  a  Peruvian  and  France  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  So  I’m  a 
woman  without  a  country.  My  son  Al¬ 
fredo  had  more  trouble  still.  It  happens 
that  he  was  born  in  Paris,  but  he  was  a 
Peruvian  all  his  life.  He  held  various 
diplomatic  jx>sts,  among  them  that  of 
charge  d’affaires  at  the  Peruvian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  the  United  States.  But  when  he 
reported  in  the  United  States  as  an  alien, 
in  1942,  the  Americans  decided  he  was 
French  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  Peruvian  papers.  His  (Ameri¬ 
can)  wife,  who  had  b^ome  a  Peruvian, 
had  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  again,  and  they  suffered  all  sorts 
of  annoyance  before  the  matter  was  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  up.  ...  I  think  that  ex¬ 
perience  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my 
son’s  breakdown. 


‘‘I  don’t  know  yet  what  will  happen 
to  me.  I  have  come  back  to  Peru  at  a 
bad  time,  and  I  haven’t  been  able  to  de¬ 
cide  yet  where  I  can  live.  Perhaps  when 
the  war  is  over,  I  can  see  \<rhat’s  best  to 
do _ ” 

Stefan  Zweig,  Lover  of  Music 

(By  Mrs.  Gisella  Selden-Goth) 

Bool(s  Abroad  has  remained  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  Stefan  Zweig  long 
after  his  untimely  death.  Much  has  been 
published  in  these  columns  about  his 
life  and  mysterious  ending,  much  about 
his  Autobiography  which  has  been  so 
carefully  scrutinized  for  forebodings  of 
coming  self-destruction.  Those  who  were 
close  to  him  still  suffer  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  no  way  was  found  to  help 
his  despairing  spirit  bear  up  in  the  storm 
which,  in  wrecking  the  world,  brought 
havoc  and  confusion  to  his  once  so  clear 
and  discerning  mind. 

Through  years  of  friendship  I  wit- 
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ncsscd  and  shared  Zwcig’s  intense  love 
of  music,  and  I  still  have  the  feeling  that 
what  happened  would  not  have  had  to 
happen,  had  music  been  closer  to  him 
during  the  period  when  his  final  de¬ 
cision  was  maturing.  “Here  I  have  only 
nature  and  books,  good  old  books  .  . 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  last  letters.  He 
had  no  music  in  Brazil,  and  he  must 
have  missed  it  terribly.  A  chamber  mu¬ 
sic  ensemble  playing  in  his  home,  or  the 
opportunity  to  listen  now  and  then  to 
an  orchestra  led  by  one  of  his  master- 
conductor  friends,  might  have  eased  the 
tension  of  his  racked  brain,  constantly 
brooding  over  a  bleak  personal  future 
and  a  vision  of  humanity  in  agony. 
Zweig’s  thirst  for  music  was  unquench¬ 
able.  He  could  never  get  enough  of  it. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  musical  rules 
and  proportions,  without  any  equip¬ 
ment  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 


without  ever  touching  an  instrument  or 
reading  notes— could  he  read  notes?  I 
never  asked  him! — he  loved  music  with 
the  fervor  of  one  for  whom  that  art  was 
a  component  of  his  own  moral  law.  His 
listening  to  music  was  not  merely  en¬ 
raptured  absorption;  his  mind  relent¬ 
lessly  endeavored  to  follow  through  the 
trend  of  sounds  and  chords  the  human 
struggle  for  perfection  which  seemed  to 
him  the  least  explored  and  most  enthrall¬ 
ing  problem  of  all.  His  famous  collec¬ 
tion  of  music  manuscripts  was  to  him 
a  vehicle  of  investigation  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  musical  creation,  l^ose  manu¬ 
scripts  revealed  to  him  much  about  the 
birth  and  formation  of  musical  thought, 
and  he  never  tired  of  digging  into  them 
for  cues  to  the  working  methods  of  in¬ 
dividual  composers.  Zweig  left  behind 
him  an  extensive  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  music  autographs,  on  appraise¬ 
ments,  prices,  sales,  catalogues.  For  a 
fellow-collector  there  could  be  no  great¬ 
er  delight  than  to  hunt  with  him  for 
some  rare  piece  in  a  second-hand  music 
shop.  When  tracking  a  possible  bargain, 
his  valuable  connoisseur-advice  inevit¬ 
ably  developed  into  a  lecture  on  musi¬ 
cology  and  grapholc^. 

Not  less  instructive  and  gratifying 
were  visits  to  concerts  and  operas  in 
Zweig’s  company,  when  one  could  watch 
his  enthusiastic  response  to  great  music 


“No*.  aoMinr,  mm  a’avoM  pM  4c  inaacirr  kMm. 
Ht  MM  MOM  k»  cBMTco  coapMci  4c 
M.  Hcary  BoticaM  . . 

The  Book  Situation  in  Paris 
From  France-Amirique,  New  York. 
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or  to  masterly  interpretations.  Certainly 
nobody  better  understood  Toscanini’s 
ethical  superiority  and  artistic  conscience 
better  than  he  did,  and  his  authorita¬ 
tive  sketch  of  the  beloved  Maestro  proves 
that  more  than  any  ’’accomplished”  mu¬ 
sician  he  was  chosen  to  unveil  and  por¬ 
tray  for  posterity  the  inner  being  of  Tos¬ 
canini,  the  man. 

This  brief  pamphlet — originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  preface  to  Paul  Stefan’s  bi¬ 
ography  of  Toscanini — ^has  unfortunate¬ 
ly  remained  Zweig’s  only  contribution 
to  music  literature.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
plan  to  write  a  book  on  Beethoven  was 
never  realized.  He  often  spoke  to  me 
about  it  during  his  London  exile,  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  first  symptoms  of  con¬ 
tinuing  discouragement  began  to  show 
in  him:  “I  want  to  write  a  small  book, 
but  a  very  intensive  one — one  that  shows 
Beethoven  as  he  REALLY  was  as  a 
MAN,  because  that  has  never  been 
done  . . .”  The  innumerable  biographies 
of  the  composer  had  never  satisfied  this 
searching  scrutinizer  of  psychological 
depths. 

But  in  the  meantime  darkness  had 
spread  over  Europe,  and  Zweig  began 
to  stagger  under  the  self-imposed  (^li¬ 
gation  of  assisting  fleeing  friends,  col¬ 
leagues,  fellow  sufferers.  He  also  faced 
the  task  of  rescuing  himself  from  the 
impending  catastrophe.  With  manyother 
projects  the  draft  of  the  Beethoven  was 
reluctantly  shelved.  Arrived  in  our 
hemisphere,  Zweig  tried  hard  to  turn 
away  from  his  old  realm  to  topics  linked 
to  his  new  spiritual  surroundings.  But 
he  tried  in  vain.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  mentioned  Beethoven  again.  ”I  must 
go  on  working  and  working,  but  I  shall 
never  work  again  at  what  interests  me 
most  .  .  .”  Perhaps  if  he  had  continued 
working  at  Beethoven,  studying  Bee¬ 
thoven,  he  might  not  have  reeled  into 
the  dark  abyss  which  seemed  to  him  to 
offer  the  only  prospect  of  peace  for  his 
tired  soul. — Nett/  Yorl(  City. 


Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy 

(New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  quoted 
in  the  Danish  Listening  Post) 

Signe  Toksvig,  the  author,  told  in  a 
recent  interview  how  the  Danish  sense 
of  humor  helped  tide  the  people  of  Den¬ 
mark  through  many  difficulties.  As  an 
example.  Miss  Toksvig  described  a  Dan¬ 
ish  saboteur,  bicycling  through  the 
streets  in  the  guise  of  a  messenger  boy, 
with  a  box  of  tommy-guns  strapped  to 
his  bike. 

“What  have  you  there?”  barked  a 
Gestapo  sentry. 

The  youth  grinned  broadly  and  said 
with  a  giggle,  “Tommy-guns.” 

The  sentry  let  him  pass. 

Armenian  Manuscript 
Collection 

’’.  . .  Among  the  priceless  treasures  of 
the  Matenadaran — the  depository  of  Ar¬ 
menian  manuscripts  in  Erivan — ^are  to 
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be  found  the  works  of  Armenian  think¬ 
ers  of  ancient  and  medieval  times,  of 
Moses  Khorenski,  Yegish^,  Ananius 
Shirakatsi,  Amirdovlat,  Oganes  Sar- 
kavag  and  many  others,  and  of  Frick, 
Nerses  Shnorali  and  Narekatsi,  the  poets 
of  Armenia’s  Middle  Ages — as  well  as 
translations  of  Aristode,  Plato  and  Zeno 
. . .  The  Matenadaran  was  founded  some 
seven  hundred  years  ago  and  throughout 
the  ages  has  accumulated  in  its  treasure- 
stores  manuscripts  preserved  in  various 
Armenian  monasteries  and  in  private 
collectiors.  The  manuscripts  were  res¬ 
cued  from  under  the  ruins  of  monas¬ 
teries  and  temples  and  the  ashes  of  con¬ 
flagrations  and  solicitously  preserved 
for  future  generations  through  epochs 
of  national  ^amities.  But  many  of  them 
were  destroyed  by  ignorant  and  barbar¬ 
ous  conquerors.  The  last  occasion  of  this 
nature  was  in  the  year  1795,  when  the 
depository  of  manuscripts  at  the  Ejmiad- 
sin  Monastery  suffered  heavily  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  Aga  Mahmed 
Khan. — At  the  present  time  the  Maten- 
daran,  which  has  added  to  its  main 
Ejmiadsin  store  the  manuscripts  of  many 
more  monasteries  and  libraries,  now 
numbers  as  many  as  9,000  manuscripts, 
which  is  double  the  1914  figure  and  is 
the  largest  collection  of  Armenian  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  world.  Other  collections 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  museums  of 
Vienna  and  Venice.  One  of  the  richest 
is  the  Jerusalem  collection  with  four 
thousand  manuscripts.  The  most  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  Matenadaran  collec¬ 
tion  dates  from  the  year  886.  The  Maten¬ 
adaran  is  the  national  pride  of  Armenia. 
Profound  studies  of  the  manuscripts 
were  begun  after  the  year  1920,  and 
more  especially  since  1939,  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Matenadaran  to  Erivan  . . . 
A  curious  item  is  Zeno’s  On  Nature, 
which  has  been  preserved  only  in  the 
Armenian  translation.  There  are  many 
other  translations  of  medieval  European 
and  Russian  writers  .  .  .” — ^From  Inter¬ 
national  Literature,  Moscow,  1945, No. 3. 


A  Problem  in  Translation 

(Rcn6e  Tallantyre  in  Tomorrow) 

In  a  book  called  An  Irishman’s  Diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Dutch  Language,  an 
Irishman  recounts  his  struggles  with 
Dutch  for  everyday  use.  He  went  to  an 
Amsterdam  post  office  to  dispatch  a  par¬ 
cel  of  Haarlem  Hopjes  to  an  aunt  in 
Ireland.  His  problem  was  to  translate 
“samples  of  no  commercial  value”  into 
Dutch.  After  spending  an  hour  progress¬ 
ing  from  window  to  window  to  buy 
stamps,  stick  on  labels,  fill  up  declara¬ 
tions  and  receive  no  fewer  than  seven 
waxen  seals  on  his  parcel  of  candy,  he 
finished  the  job.  The  Dutch  for  “sample” 
was  monster  and  the  nearest  to  “of  no 
commercial  value”  that  the  P.  O.  would 
accept  in  English  was  “worthless.”  The 
package  went  off  addressed: 

Miss  Lottie  O’Shaughnessy 
(Worthless  Monster) 

Limerick,  Munster 
Irish  Free  State 
and  the  lady  never  answered. 

Cyril  Connolly  on  Paul  Valery 
(From  Horizon,  November,  1945) 
“The  death  of  Val6ry  has  removed 
one  of  the  elixirs  of  western  civilization. 
...  it  is  worth  while  recalling  a  last  in¬ 
terview  with  him  in  January  of  this  year. 
Val6ry  then  seemed  somewhat  old  and 
tired  but  mentally  entirely  alive.  He 
talked  very  fast  and  in  the  back  of  his 
throat  with  a  kind  of  raucous  purring 
which  I  found  very  difficult  to  follow. 
He  was  immensely  distinguished,  inevit¬ 
ably  the  ‘cher  maitre.’  He  talked  to  me 
about  England  and  described  a  visit  to 
Meredith  at  Box  Hill  which  had  been 
arranged  for  him  by  Henry  Harland. 
Wearing  a  top  hat  he  advanced  along 
the  platform  to  greet  Meredith,  also 
wearing  a  top  hat,  who  fell  forward  flat 
on  his  face,  picked  himself  up  and  came 
forward  without  a  word,  as  if  such  a 
prostration  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  He  went  on  to  talk  of  that 
London  of  the  Yellow  Book,  of  the  in- 
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troductions  to  it  which  Mallarm^  gave 
him,  of  the  reproaches  he  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  idleness,  ‘for  I  was  at  that 
time  very  idle  though  I  hope  I  have 
made  up  a  little  for  it  since’ — he  then 
moved  on  immediately  to  his  present 
English  friends,  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
John  Hayward.  I  was  able  to  give  him 
news  of  them  and  also  to  tell  him  aboui 
Day  Lewis’  magnificent  translation  of 
the  Cimetihre  Marin.  Here  he  related, 
with  feline  savagery,  an  incident  at  one 
of  his  last  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France.  A  young  man  had  come  up  to 
him  and  said  that  he  had  once  greatly 
admired  that  poem,  but  that  now  since 
he  realized  that  it  was  not  ‘la  litt^rature 
cngag^e’  he  could  not  enjoy  it  any  more. 
‘La  litt^rature  engag^c’ — the  phrase 
seemed  to  ratde  from  the  back  of  his 
palate — ‘what  rubbish!  There  were  al¬ 
ways  moments  in  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zations  when  literature  seemed  to  have 
responsibilities — ^perhaps  this  was  one  of 
them — but  they  soon  blew  over,*  and  as 
he  spoke  one  felt  that  all  the  authority 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  behind 
the  remark.  As  always  when  meeting 
these  great  writers  whom  for  years  one 
has  loved  and  admired  there  was  a  sense 
of  inadequacy,  for  how  can  one  commu¬ 
nicate  to  a  small  mocking  figure  across 
a  tea-table  the  glory  of  the  wake  which 
the  passage  of  the  great  vessel  of  his 
work  has  left  over  twenty  years  across 
the  ocean  of  European  thought?  A 
friend  of  his  told  me  that  he  seemed  now 
to  make  fun  of  everything — except  per¬ 
haps  woman — for  his  tone  would  some¬ 
times  hold  a  certain  reverence  when  he 
spoke,  of  her.  ‘Tout  est  magie  dans  les 
rapports  entre  homme  et  femme.*  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  Mauvaises  PensSes  (the  most 
original  of  his  last  books)  is  a  devastat¬ 
ing  and  ferocious  panorama  of  human 
wisdom — a  nihilist’s  breviary.  .  .  .” 

Gabriela  Mistral  as  I 
Know  Her 

By  Dr.  Ernst  Feder 
The  nimbus  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  which 


has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  setding  on 
South  American  heads,  will  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the 
poetess  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  person  in  Petropolis.  One  evening  in 
February  of  the  year  1942  I  was  a  guest 
in  the  home  of  Stefan  Zweig,  and  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  we  spoke  of 
the  Chilean  poetess,  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Zweig’s  but  with  whom  I  was 
myself  not  yet  personally  acquainted. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  I  stood  with 
her  beside  his  dead  body. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  week  I  was 
invited  to  visit  her  at  the  villa  which 
she  occupied  far  out  in  Independence, 
a  newly  opened  suburb  of  the  little 
mountain  city.  As  was  natural,  there 
was  mention  of  the  common  friend  who 
had  left  us  so  suddenly.  It  was  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of 
him,  despite  the  wide  differences  in  their 
literary  product,  that  they  were  united 
by  a  bond  of  genuine  sympathy.  Both 
had  suffered  profoundly  from  the  woes 
of  this  age,  and  not  only  from  their  own 
personal  trials;  both  were  filled  with 
sympathy  for  oppressed  mankind  every¬ 
where  and  in  every  party;  both  griev^ 
at  the  folly  of  a  race  which  is  destroying 
itself  and  its  own  civilization. 

It  was  of  course  clear  to  anyone  who 
compared  them  that  she  was  the  more 
determined  and  masculine  nature,  that 
he  was  weaker,  more  resigned,  less  re¬ 
sistant.  She  told  me  an  incident  of  him 
that  is  very  characteristic.  The  last  time 
they  talked  together,  he  asked  if  she 
thought  the  war  would  reach  South 
America,  and  whether  the  continent 
would  be  able  to  defend  itself.  She 
answered  Yes  to  his  first  question  and 
No  to  his  second,  but  as  she  spoke,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  habit  she  has  acquired,  she  did 
not  look  at  the  questioner  but  gazed  off 
into  space.  When  she  turned  toward  him 
a  moment  later,  she  was  startled  by  the 
frightened,  distorted,  suddenly  aged 
face  of  a  sexagenarian  whose  normal  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  a  much  younger 
man.  Stefan  Zweig  had  spent  his  capital 
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of  sympathy  and  suffering,  and  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  spiritual  resources; 
whereas  anyone  who  has  talked  with 
Gabriela  Mistral,  and  heard  her  discuss 
her  twenty  years’  service  in  the  school¬ 
rooms  of  Chile,  her  life  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  her  labors  for  the  weak  and  op¬ 
pressed,  knows  that  her  store  of  kindness 
and  helpfulness  is  inexhaustible. 

Gabriela  Mistral  is  deeply  race-con¬ 
scious,  but  she  is  a  Gobineau  in  reverse. 
She  is  keenly  interested  in  race  problems, 
because  her  generous  soul  sees  the  noblest 
harmony  of  life  on  this  planet  in  a  great 
partnership  of  all  races  wherein  each 
makes  its  peculiar  contribution  to  world 
civilization.  Her  own  blood  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  harmony.  She  has  told  me 
that  through  her  father  she  inherits  In¬ 
dian  blood,  like  Thomas  Mann,  and  that 
her  mother  was  Basque.  Hence  she  felt 
particularly  at  home  among  the  Indians 
of  Mexico,  and  when  she  spent  two  years 
in  the  organization  of  a  school  among 
the  Basque  inhabitants  of  Chilean  Pata¬ 
gonia,  she  was  really  with  her  own 
family. 

I  must  look  her  up  at  her  consulate 
on  the  main  street  in  Petropolis.  She  is 
a  consul  sui  generis.  There  is  a  Chilean 
law  which  permits  such  a  consul  to 
choose  the  location  at  which  he  fulfils 
his  cultural  mission.  Consequendy,  when 
she  was  in  France  she  picked  Avignon 
as  her  official  headquarters.  Nice  was 
too  worldly  for  her.  There  is  no  spot  on 
the  globe  that  is  more  congenial  to  her 
than  Provence,  and  the  Provengal  wind, 
the  mistral  (not  the  poet  of  that  name — 
she  is  too  modest  for  that)  gave  her  the 
inspiration  for  her  pseudonym. 

She  declined  appointment  as  Minister 
to  Central  America.  She  is  not  interested 
in  polidcs.  She  preferred  to  remain  a 
“Cultural  Consul,’’  and  she  setded  on 
the  high-lying,  congenial  litde  city  of 
Petropolis  as  her  “capital.” 

She  has  often  talked  with  me  about 
Stefan  Zweig;  she  is  like  him  in  the  de- 
vodon  widi  which  she  gives  herself  and 
not  simply  her  labor.  Her  great  heart 


is  evident  in  every  word  of  hers,  in  every 
gesture,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  her 
sad,  understanding  eyes  can  never  for¬ 
get  them.  Not  only  the  poet  Mistral,  but 
the  woman  Gabriela,  deserves  the  high¬ 
est  honors. — Rio  de  Janeiro. 

T  he  Last  Days  of  Franz  W  erf  el 

(Gustave  O.  Arlt  in  Monatshejte  fur 

Deutschen  Unterricht,  Nov.,  1945) 

“.  .  .  like  the  hero  of  his  own  story, 
The  Man  Who  Conquered  Death,  he 
still  had  a  task  ahead  of  him  and  his 
task  kept  him  alive.  The  modon  picture 
version  of  the  Song  of  Bernadette 
brought  the  story  of  Lourdes  to  millions; 
Werfel  never  saw  it.  Jacobou/sl(i  and  the 
Colonel  became  the  season’s  success; 
Werfel  only  read  of  it.  Instead  he  spent 
the  few  daily  working  hours  permitted 
him  in  wridng  down  the  philosophemes 
that  went  into  his  formal  confession  of 
faith.  Between  Heaven  and  Earth.  And 
as  soon  as  this  book  had  been  completed 
he  returned  with  incredible  energy  to 
the  new  novel.  His  health  appeared  to 
improve  and  his  friends  breathed  more 
fredy.  But  Werfel  knew  that  his  time 
was  short.  To  all  well-meant  suggestions 
that  he  work  at  a  more  leisurely  pace 
he  had  only  the  enigmadc  reply:  ‘The 
book  must  be  finished  .  .  .’  He  not  only 
finished  it,  he  also  supervised  the  prepar- 
adon  of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
English  version  .  .  .  On  Sunday,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  at  half  past  five 
in  the  afternoon,  Franz  Werfel  walked 
into  his  study  to  make  the  last  changes 
in  the  page  proofs  of  an  anthology  of 
his  lyric  poems,  new  and  old.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Death  gendy  but  inexor¬ 
ably  took  the  pen  from  his  fingers  and 
put  the  final  period  to  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  literary  career  of  our  era  . . .” 

“In  Brazil,  it  has  been  esdmated  that 
transladons  accounted  for  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  books  published  in  1944.” — 
Muna  Lee,  in  The  Inter- American,  No¬ 
vember,  1945. 
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^  Viccntc  Barbicri.  El  rio  distante. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945.  220 
pages. — How  admirably  any  real  poet 
writes  prose  I  This  book  proves  it  on 
every  page.  True,  a  poet’s  main  business 
is  verse.  But  even  when  it  is  prose  that 
he  writes,  he  brings  to  this  other  task  a 
new  vision,  and  is  usually  able  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  with  more  amplitude  than 
in  verse  (I  am  not  willing  to  say:  with 
more  freedom,  because  the  true  poet  is 
always  free,  even  in  the  bonds  of  the 
most  rigid  verse  forms). 

The  sub-title  of  this  first  prose  book 
which  Vicente  Barbieri  has  published 
carries  a  breath  of  his  celestial  air:  *’re- 
btos  de  ima  infancia.”  In  the  letter  which 
opens  the  book,  we  are  carried  to  this 
fvaway  stream:  “a  stream  we  can  never 
forget,  a  clear  woodland  stream,  moving 
serenely  toward  great  unknown  oceans 
—this  was  our  childhood.  Do  you  re¬ 
member?  That  dear  river  of  ours,  and 
yours,  oh!  so  far  away!  How  happy  you 
are  to  see  it  every  day!  How  happy  you 
are  to  live  serene  and  free  beside  it . . .” 
But  in  this  letter  which  Barbieri  writes 
to  Enrique  from  Cdrdoba,  he  is  not  quite 
candid.  From  Cdrdoba,  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  that  hard,  austere,  magnificent 
land,  he  can  sec  his  dear,  distant  stream 
every  day.  He  secs  it  with  the  eyes  of 
his  spirit,  with  the  finely  evocative 
yearning  which  fills  the  pages  of  this 
book.  What  grace  and  truth,  what  per¬ 
fume,  what  melancholy  delight  in  these 
luminous  pictures!  The  river,  the  trees 
and  fields  about  it,  the  country  folk  of 
Buenos  Aires  province,  that  region 
which  the  poet  calls  “cradle  of  my  in¬ 
fancy,  storehouse  of  memories,  zone  of 
present  loves  and  bright  lodestar  of  the 
future,”  that  river  of  vivid  images  flows 
through  these  moving  chapters.  Many 
of  these  visions  have  appeared  to  others 
of  us.  All  of  us  who  were  children  in 
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the  early  decades  of  the  century,  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  placid  color  and  quiet  charm, 
whose  clear,  gentle  light  can  never  shine 
on  us  again,  will  realize,  in  the  words 
of  Rudolf  G.  Binding,  that  “the  poets 
speak  that  marvelous  language  which 
the  common  man  cannot  articulate,  but 
which,  when  he  hears  it,  he  recognizes 
as  his  own.” — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Ofelia  M.  B.  de  Benvenuto.  Delmira 
Agustini.  Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1944. 
643  pages. — This  is  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  study  yet  made  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  a  Spanish  American  px>etess. 
Beginning  with  Delmira  Agustini’s  ge¬ 
nealogical  tree,  Ofelia  de  Benvenuto 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  every  stage 
of  the  poetess’  development:  her  child¬ 
hood  environment,  family,  teachers, 
friends,  the  books  she  read,  the  letters 
she  received  and  wrote,  her  first  love, 
marriage,  separation  and  tragic  death — 
nothing  is  overlooked.  There  are  also 
long  chapters  describing  and  comparing 
early  editions  of  her  work;  others  are  de¬ 
voted  to  studying  manuscripts  and  to 
analyzing  individual  jx)ems.  A  number 
of  fragments  and  unfinished  poems  are 
published  for  the  first  time. 

These  latter  chapters  are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  parts  of  the  book. 
The  biographical  sections  add  nothing 
important  to  our  knowledge  of  Delmira 
Agustini;  they  are,  moreover,  so  clogged 
with  irrelevant  details  that  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  poetess  is  constantly  crowded 
out  and  lost.  But  Ofelia  de  Benvenuto’s 
critical  appreciations  of  Delmira  Agus¬ 
tini’s  poetry  are  sensitive  and  penetrat¬ 
ing.  She  is  particularly  skilful  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  dominant  mot^  of  a  poem.  Her 
careful  examination  of  the  manuscripts, 
with  variant  readings  and  facsimile  il¬ 
lustrations,  is  no  less  valuable.  It  is  ex¬ 
citing  to  be  in  at  the  birth  of  great  poems 
like  Visidn  or  Supremo  idilio;  to  watch 
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as  the  images  and  figures  grow  from 
rudimentary  ideas;  and  finally  to  see  the 
poem  achieve  a  form  that,  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  seems  almost  predestined.  These 
sections  of  the  book  are  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  understanding  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  meaning  of  Delmira 
Agustini’s  art. 

Nevertheless  this  study  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  poetess  is  not  what  it  should 
have  been.  The  awkward,  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  material — so  ill  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  subject — makes  for  wrong  em¬ 
phasis  and  dull  reading.  One  misses,  too, 
in  this  work,  a  full  treatment  of  certain 
problems  Delmira  Agustini’s  poetry  in¬ 
evitably  raises.  What,  for  instance,  is  her 
position  with  respect  to  the  symbolist 
tradition?  Of  all  the  criticism  her  work 
has  provoked,  how  much  is  worth  re¬ 
membering?  To  what  extent  is  her 
poetry  indebted  to  others?  What  keeps 
it  fresh  and  original  when  so  much 
modemista  verse  today  seems  stale  and 
flat?  Ofelia  de  Benvenuto’s  lengthy  study 
leaves  these  questions  unanswered. — 
Daniel  Wogan.  Biblioteca  Artigas-Wash- 
ington,  Montevideo. 

Georges  Duhamel.  Inventaire  de 

Vabime  1884-1901.  Paris.  Paul  Hart¬ 
man.  (Montreal.  Variates.)  1944.  215 
pages. — ^Neither  the  Preface  to  the 
Chronique  des  Pasquier  nor  the  views 
express^  in  Remarques  sur  les  mSmoires 
imaginaires, — in  both  of  which  he  af¬ 
firms  his  preference  for  imaginary  me¬ 
moirs — ,  permitted  the  hope  that  some 
day  Georges  Duhamel  would  write  his 
real  memoirs.  Yet  he  explains  here  (p. 
19)  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  other  projects  in  order  to  do  so. 
The  rapid  fusing  of  his  two  kinds  of 
remembrances,  those  of  his  real  life  and 
those  of  his  imaginary  lives,  imposes 
upon  him,  he  writes  in  1941,  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  of  disengaging  without 
delay  his  real  life  fr(Mn  ^at  of  his  char¬ 
acters. 

The  memoirs  of  a  celebrated  writer 
are  particularly  interesting  when  their 


publication  sheds  light  on  the  genesis  of 
his  works.  For  example,  the  reader 
would  have  no  difficulty  (even  if  Duha- 
mel  did  not  admit  it)  in  identifying 
Duhamel’s  mother  and  father  as  the  pro¬ 
totypes  of  M.  and  Mme  Pasquier.  The 
present  volume  also  clarifies  many  as¬ 
pects  of  the  biographical  relationship 
of  Duhamel  and  Laurent  Pasquier.  The 
author  affirms  however  that  the  Pas¬ 
quier  children  bear  no  resemblance  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters. 

This  book  and  the  second  volume, 
Biographie  de  mes  fantdmes,  which 
bring  his  memoirs  up  to  1906,  provide 
not  only  an  abundance  of  factiud  detail 
for  the  understanding  of  Duhamel’s 
works  but  also  constitute  a  precious  psy¬ 
chological  document  for  understanding 
the  antecedents  of  his  present  intellectual 
and  emotional  attitudes. — Boyd  G.  Car¬ 
ter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

K  Ramon  Iglesia,  Editor.  Estudios  de 
historiografia  de  la  Nueva  Espaiia. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945. 
329  pages. — ^These  painstaking  studies  of 
seven  old  historians  of  the  Conquest  are, 
we  are  told  by  the  Editor,  the  work  of 
seven  students  of  the  Centro  de  Estudios 
Histdricos,  and  were  prepared  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  courses  of  the  yean 
1941-1943.  There  is  a  touch  of  apology 
in  their  sponsor’s  comment  on  them — 
“duras  de  leer,  pero  paciente  y  honra- 
damente  elaboradas.”  With  all  respect  to 
the  scholarly  historian  who  supervised 
the  project,  they  are  on  an  average  no 
more  “duras  de  leer”  than  the  work  of 
many  highly-considered  older  histori¬ 
ans.  Several  of  them,  like  Julio  Le 
Riverend  Brusone’s  paper  on  Francisco 
Javier  Clavijero’s  Historia  antigua  de 
MSxico,  are  clear,  vigorous  and  alive 
with  hiunan  interest.  And  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  they  constitute  a  placing  of  these 
seven  widely  quoted  chroniclers  which 
will  henceforth  be  valuable  orientation 
for  every  student  of  the  Conquest  period. 
Five  of  the  seven,  Cervantes  de  Salazar, 
Fray  Diego  Durin,  the  Tlaxcalan  chief- 
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tain  Munoz  Camargo,  Herrera  y  Tor- 
desillas,  and  Dorantes  de  Carranza, 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  re¬ 
corded  events  from  which  they  were  not 
so  far  distant.  Of  these,  however,  only 
one.  Padre  Durin,  has  serious  critical 
importance.  Most  of  the  others  have  been 
responsible  for  much  confusion  and  mis¬ 
information.  Antonio  de  Solis,  Spanish 
Golden  Age  poet,  has  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  which  is  more  literary  than  histori¬ 
cal.  And  finally,  Francisco  Javier  Ciavi- 
jero,  Mexican-born  Jesuit  priest  of  great 
intelligence  and  sense  of  fairness,  did  not 
write  his  Historia  till  the  later  days  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  historians 
had  begun  to  be  critics  of  their  sources, 
and  did  yeoman  service  in  the  sifting 
of  the  naive,  superficial  and  prejudiced 
writings  of  his  predecessors. 

All  the  young  scholars  who  have  col¬ 
laborated  on  this  document  have  bol¬ 
stered  their  work  with  voluminous  notes 
and  have  organized  their  findings  with 
a  care  which  sometimes  approaches 
primness  and  pedantry,  but  which  has 
made  their  volume  a  convenient  refer¬ 
ence  book. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Pierre  Lazareff .  De  Munich  a  Vichy. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  355 
pages.  $1.75. — In  Demise  Edition 
(Deadline,  N.  Y.,  1942)  the  author,  one 
of  the  directors  and  editors  of  the  great 
metropolitan  newspaper,  Paris  -  Soir, 
which  used  to  get  out  a  dozen  or  more 
editions  a  day,  gave  his  interesting  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  years  1928-38.  The  present 
volume  is  a  continuation.  It  gives  a  live¬ 
ly  but  saddening  record  of  men  and 
events  in  France  from  the  summer  of 
1938  to  the  armistice  of  June,  1940, 
when  the  author  escaped  to  Lisbon  and 
his  paper  finally  ceased  to  appear.  Much 
of  what  he  says  has  already  been  said 
before,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  re¬ 
member,  has  it  been  said  more  vividly, 
more  calmly,  and  more  charmingly.  He 
does  not  attempt  any  heavy  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  story  tells  itself  in  the  intrigues 


and  jealousies  of  France’s  leaders,  her 
lack  of  preparation,  and  the  diabolical 
German  propaganda.  There  are  many 
very  interesting  sidelights  on  the  French 
press  and  its  correspondents  and  on  the 
stupidity  of  wartime  censorship.  The 
author  himself  warned  against  the  Nazi 
danger  and  strenuously  opposed  ap¬ 
peasement.  His  striking  and  often  hu¬ 
morous  portraits  of  persons  whom  he 
knew  intimately  are  measured  by  this 
yardstick.  H^l^ne  de  Portes,  for  instance, 
who  exerted  such  an  unfortunate  influ¬ 
ence  on  Paul  Reynaud  and  who  reap¬ 
pears  frequently  in  these  pages,  is  given 
her  d\ic—Cherchez  la  femme.  What 
gives  especial  value  to  the  volume  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  notes 
of  conversations  with  leading  personages 
which  were  jotted  down  immediately. 
He  knew  nearly  everybody  of  impor¬ 
tance,  for  in  France  there  is  a  closer  re¬ 
lation  between  politicians  and  the  press 
than  in  the  United  States. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Hans  Natonek.  Jn  Search  of  Myself. 

Translated  by  Berthold  Fles.  New 
York.  Putnam.  1945.  261  pages.  $2.75. 
— Foreigners  have  been  discovering 
America  for  too  long  and  in  too  many 
pages.  It  is  time  for  America  to  discover 
her  foreigners,  their  problems  and  their 
contributions  to  American  problems. 
This  book  will  afford  its  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  efforts  a 
newcomer  makes  to  acclimatize  himself 
to  Americanism.  The  newcomer  in  this 
case  is  a  mature  thinker  whose  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  is  the  antipode  of  Ae  phi¬ 
losophy  with  which  he  is  faced.  How¬ 
ever  willing  he  is  to  accept  this  new  phi¬ 
losophy,  his  deep  sincerity  stands  in  the 
way.  It  is  this  confrontation  of  two  phi¬ 
losophies  that  constitute  the  main  stream 
of  thought. — ^Hans  Natonek  is  another 
Duhamel  landing  on  our  shores.  Like 
Duhamel  he  regrets  the  American  reali¬ 
zation  of  Jules  Romains’  unanimism  in 
the  “average”  being,  the  “average”  work 
of  art,  the  “average”  tag  on  everything. 
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It  is  with  the  eyes  of  Duhamei  that  he 
sees  the  Chrysler  Building  or  the  ritual 
of  a  cafeteria.  Both  men  are  writers,  both 
idealists  and  strong  individualists,  both 
above  all  crusaders  against  regimenta- 
tion.  They  even  share  the  same  preju¬ 
dices.  But  Natonek  is  a  penniless  exile, 
not  a  lauded  lecturer  on  tour.  Fleeing 
from  Czechoslovakia,  he  faces  the  cruel- 
est  hardships,  the  material  necessity  of 
making  a  living  and  the  moral  necessity 
of  making  a  place  for  himself  in  this 
new  world.  He  knows  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  the  Battery,  the  Ixnch  in 
the  park,  the  cheap  rooming-house  on 
32nd  Street,  the  warm  shelter  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  library.  On  top  of  all  this,  his  con¬ 
science  has  to  withstand  the  incessant 
attacks  of  Americanism  bidding  him 
take  a  job,  work  with  his  hands,  make 
his  way  up  from  the  bottom.  But  again 
and  again  he  finds  arguments  to  defend 
his  pride,  his  privilege  of  continuing  to 
write  while  accepting  charity.  This  con¬ 
flict  between  conscience  and  pride  forms 
the  secondary  stream  of  the  book  and 
ends  in  victory  for  both.  Our  entrance 
into  the  war  brings  Natonek  to  make 
the  dreaded  sacrifice  of  manual  effort; 
and  at  that  very  moment  he  learns  that 
his  first  offering  has  been  accepted  for 
publication. — It  is  a  touching  story  and 
reaches  very  deep  into  the  problems  of 
Americanization.  Written  with  con¬ 
scious  and  careful  art,  it  does  not  seem 
to  suffer  from  translation.  This  type  of 
book  doubtless  even  gains  by  keeping 
the  reader  reminded  of  its  foreign  origin. 
— Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  V oeuvre  de  la  Troisihme  Ripubli- 
que.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  320 
pages. — The  Third  Republic  is  gone — 
unregretted.  But  the  hybrid  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1875  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  the  catastrophe  of  1940.  France  fell 
because,  although  better  prepared  than 
her  sister  democracies,  she  was  more  ex¬ 
posed.  It  is  not  the  Monarchy  that  saved 
England,  but  the  Channel;  not  Congress 


that  saved  America,  but  the  Atlantic. 
The  Third  Republic  had  faults;  but  it 
fell,  not  through  its  own  faults  but 
through  the  treason  of  its  enemies.  The 
Petain  regime  is  the  best  justification  of 
the  Third  Republic. 

In  this  extraordinarily  substantial 
little  book,  the  10  authors,  all  well-quali¬ 
fied,  some  of  world-wide  repute — point 
out  that  the  65  years  of  the  bourgeois 
Republic  form  a  very  creditable  period 
in  French  history.  Tlie  Third  Republic 
is  dead,  but  not  dishonored. 

The  French  have  a  happy  phrase:  “to 
complain  that  the  bride  is  too  fair.”  This 
book  is  almost  too  good.  The  political 
work  of  the  Third  Republic  is  presented 
by  Father  J.  V.  Ducatillon,  Pierre  Cot, 
and  Dean  Boris  Mirkine-Guetzevitch; 
the  economic  and  social  work  by  Jean 
Weiller,  Paul  Vignaux  and  Jean  Benoit- 
L6vy;  the  science  and  cultural  work 
by  Jacques  Hadamard,  Gustave  Cohen 
and  Alexandre  Koyr6.  Quite  a  constella¬ 
tion.  They  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Ecole 
Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes  which  in  New 
York  kept  up  the  tradition  of  French 
culture  and  is  still  a  most  valuable  link 
between  the  two  countries.  Henri  Focil- 
lon  and  Jacques  Maritain,  the  one  dead, 
the  other  translated  to  the  Eternal  City, 
had  already  given  their  testimony.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  every  one  of  these 
men  did  not  contribute  a  book  instead 
of  a  single  lecture.  For  the  neophyte, 
this  volume  will  be  a  revelation;  for  the 
qualified  student,  a  very  useful  compen¬ 
dium;  for  those  who  are  well  versed  in 
French  affairs,  it  is  tantalizing. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Ricardo  Pattee.E/  Catolictsmo  en  Es- 

tados  Unidos.  Mexico.  Jus.  1945. 
576  pages. — This  volume  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  specifically  for  the  reading  public 
of  the  Ibero-American  nations.  Adher¬ 
ing  closely  to  the  chronological  pattern, 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  integrate 
the  salient  events  and  trends  of  Catholic 
life  with  the  fabric  of  political  and  social 
development  in  the  United  States.  The 
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introductory  chapters  ofler  a  succinct 
account  of  English  colonial  activities  in 
North  America,  indicate  the  major  fea¬ 
tures  wherein  these  undertakings  dif¬ 
fered  from  similar  enterprises  carried  on 
to  the  southward  by  the  Iberian  peoples, 
and  set  forth  the  religious  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  English  colonization  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  narrative  of 
Catholic  life  in  the  United  States  opens 
with  the  third  chapter,  which  surveys 
the  labors  of  Catholic  explorers  and 
pathfinders  in  the  American  wilderness. 
The  era  of  national  independence  is 
prefaced  by  a  consideration  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  Act  and  its  repercussions  among  the 
English-speaking  colonials,  and  by  an 
analysis  of  the  Catholic  provenience  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  organic 
law  and  in  the  fimdamental  political  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Republic.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the 
problems  occasioned  by  the  advancing 
frontier,  and  the  multiplication  of  Cath¬ 
olic  activities  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  charity  are  sketched  in  outline.  The 
internal  trials  afflicting  the  Catholic 
body  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  recounted  with  can¬ 
dor,  as  arc  the  successive  waves  of  in¬ 
tolerance  toward  Catholics.  Practically 
half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  American  Church  to  the 
challenges  arising  from  immigration,  in¬ 
dustrialization,  urbanization,  and  the 
emergence  of  modern  capitalism.  The 
role  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  hierarchy’s  relations  with 
organized  labor,  the  contributions  of 
Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  social  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  the  Church 
and  the  Negro  problem,  and  especially 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  receive  ex¬ 
tensive  treatment.  A  closing  chapter  es¬ 
says  to  stimmarize  the  contrasts  in  ex¬ 
ternals  and  accidentals  between  North 
American  and  Latin  American  Catholi¬ 
cism. 

Mr.  Pattee’s  purpose  in  preparing  this 


volume  has  been  attained  in  a  commend¬ 
able  manner.  The  Spanish-speaking 
Catholics  of  the  Americas  are  now  able 
to  obtain  for  the  first  time  in  their  own 
language  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
development  of  Catholic  life  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  in  his  endeavor 
to  convey  to  Latin  American  readers  an 
appreciation  of  the  more  recent  activity 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  along 
the  lines  of  Christian  social  welfare,  the 
author  has  prepared  what  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Ixst  summary  account  to 
date  in  any  language  of  this  aspect  of 
American  Catholic  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  volume  is  not  without  weak¬ 
nesses  or  defects.  The  work  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  haste  in  preparation,  and  this 
may  account  in  part  for  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
portion  characterizing  some  portions  of 
the  narrative,  as  well  as  for  the  occasional 
presence  of  both  overstatements  and  un¬ 
derstatements.  In  instances  the  author’s 
judgments  on  men  and  events  will  not 
receive  the  unqualified  assent  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  professional  scholars  in  this 
field.  The  work  rests  very  largely,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  later  chapters,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  secondary  sources.  To  judge 
from  both  the  bibliography  and  the  text, 
Mr.  Pattee  had  litde  recourse  to  the 
monographic  literature  which  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholic  history  is  often  of  greater 
value  than  more  pretentious  studies. 
The  volume  contains  a  table  of  contents 
but  no  formal  index. — Thomas  F.  O'¬ 
Connor.  Saint  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dun- 
woodie,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

*  Pierre-Georges  Roy.  A  propos  de 
CrSmazie.  Quebec.  Garneau.  1945. 
302  pages. — ^The  “Father  of  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  Poetry’’  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  awakening  of  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  modest  bard,  whose  poetical 
endowments  never  attained  full  ma¬ 
turity,  nevertheless  expressed  in  soul¬ 
stirring  accents  the  aspirations  and  deep¬ 
est  feelings  of  a  people  suffering  from 
an  almost  incurable  inferiority  complex 
since  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  ^g- 
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lish. — M.  Roy’s  painstaking  investiga¬ 
tion  has  brought  to  light  several  hither¬ 
to  unknown  facts  about  the  poet,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  “Affaire 
Cr6mazie’’ — Cr6mazie’s  unfortunate  in¬ 
volvement  in  shady  financial  transac¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  his  ruin  and  vol¬ 
untary  exile  to  France.  His  defense  of 
the  popular  poet  is  convincing.  Of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  also  is  the  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  intellectual  life  in  Quebec 
during  Cremazie’s  productive  years.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  poet’s 
bookshop  was  a  cultural  center.  “C’^tait 
la  France  dans  le  Canada.’’  Interesting 
and  informative  pages  dealing  with  social 
and  intellectual  backgrounds,  including 
vivid  sketches  of  eminent  men,  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  rather  lengthy  account  of  the 
“affaire.” — Out  of  some  298  pages,  only 
33  deal  with  the  poet’s  writings.  Al¬ 
though  considerable  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  impact  of  the  bard’s  song  upon 
the  soul  of  his  people,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  present  a  critical  analysis  of  his  in¬ 
tensely  patriotic  verse. — Antoine-J.  Jo- 
bin.  University  of  Michigan. 

*  Leonid  Sobolyev.  Dorogami  Poded. 

Moskva.  OGIZ.  Gosudarstvennoye 
Izdatel’s  tvo  Khudozhestvennoe  Liter- 
atury.  1944.  94  pages.  2  r. — Sobolyev, 
like  many  other  Russian  writers,  became 
a  front  line  reporter  during  the  war.  In 
this  account,  written  with  deep  but  re¬ 
strained  feeling,  the  author  recounts  his 
experiences  in  Odessa,  Crimea,  and  Se¬ 
vastopol  during  the  third  year  of  the 
war.  Love  for  Russia,  hatred  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  the  inescapable  retribution  fac¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  sdf-confidence,  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  fascist  character,  the  soldiers, 
the  sailors,  the  partisans — these  are  the 
themes  of  Sobolyev’s  narrative. 

“It  took  Hider  thirty  seven  days  to 
cross  all  of  France  to  Paris.  He  raged 
sixty  nine  days  before  Odessa.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  very  significant.”  (p.  16.) — 
“The  German  Command  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  its  soldiers:  ‘The  Russian  break 
through  in  the  Crimea  is  altogether  to 


our  advantage.  We  have  enticed  them 
into  an  enormous  trap.’  ”  (p.  43.) — “All 
of  these  atrocities  were  committed  by 
Rumanians.  Thus,  the  myth  that  the 
satellites  do  not  participate  in  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  civilian  populadon 
is  again  shattered  by  the  history  of  the 
Rumanian  occupation  of  Odes’shchina.” 
(p.  26.) — “The  sailors  and  Red  Army 
men  held  Sevastopol,  but  far  away  from 
them,  in  the  depths  of  our  vast  country, 
in  the  Urals,  in  Siberia,  in  the  middle  of 
Asia,  war  production  went  on,  the 
weapons  of  victory  were  forged.”  (p. 
84.) — There  are  curiosa  like  the  remark 
of  a  German  officer  that  he  preferred 
Engel’s  dramas  to  his  novel;  and  there 
are  thrilling  pages  like  the  account  of 
how  the  Odessa  library,  with  its  two 
million  volumes,  was  saved. — A.  M.  Ol¬ 
sen.  Laredo,  Texas. 

^  Medardo  Vitier.  La  leccidn  de  Va- 
rona.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
Jornadas  31.  1945.  70  pages. — This,  the 
thirty-first  issue  of  Jornadas,  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Colegio  de  Mexico’s  Center 
of  Social  Studies,  is  the  first  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  “as  what  Jornadas  should  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  the  Center’s 
permanent  organ  of  expression  .  .  .  not 
merely  a  record  of  its  occasional  activi¬ 
ties.”  In  other  words  Jornadas,  no  longer 
confining  itself  to  lectures  given  or  pa¬ 
pers  read  at  the  Center,  is  initiating  a 
new  and  varied  program  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  sociologicd  studies,  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  objectives  of  showing  the  pres¬ 
ent  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subject  discussed;  presenting  the  special 
problems  relating  to  it  in  the  Americas, 
and  contributing  insofar  as  possible  to 
the  development  of  social  science. 

The  choice  of  the  Cuban  critic  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Lesson  of  the  Cuban  educator 
who  died  in  1933  in  his  eighty-fifth  year 
was  particularly  happy  as  first  step  to¬ 
ward  that  goal.  Varona’s  lesson,  in  a 
phrase,  Vitier  finds  to  be  integrity  and 
consistency.  In  him  living  and  thinking 
were  of  the  same  probity,  the  same  in- 
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divisible  ethic.  Vitier  discusses  Varona’s 
dual  significance  as  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  as  leader  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
connection  with  the  former  traces  the 
somewhat  arid  background  of  the  his¬ 
toric  development  of  philosophical 
thought  in  Cuba.  Varona  himself,  who 
as  philosopher  refused  to  be  beguiled  by 
Germanic  ideology,  found  as  man  in 
public  life  light  from  the  lamps  of  his 
century:  Liberalism,  Democracy,  Parlia¬ 
mentarism;  “and,  of  course,  Sovereignty 
and  Constitutionalism.” — Muna  Lee. 
State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Questions 

^  Francisco  Ayala.  Razdn  del  mundo: 

Un  examen  de  conciencia  intelectued. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945.  174  pages. 
$4.  m-n. — The  problem  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  intellectual  61ite  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaos.  The  author  notes — and  per¬ 
haps  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize — 
that  the  intelligentsia  is  distrusted  and 
hated  on  all  sides.  The  average  Ameri¬ 
can  sees  red  when  brain-trusters  are  men¬ 
tioned;  and  the  most  disturbing  thing 
about  the  atomic  bomb  is  that  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  professors,  not  by  business 
men.  It  is  not  because  the  intellectuals 
have  led  us  astray  that  we  are  sunk  in 
unfathomable  confusion,  for  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  have  never  led  at  all.  No  doubt  they 
have  turned  their  intellectual  power 
against  intellectualism:  but  in  so  doing, 
they  were  only  rationalizing,  as  was  their 
business,  a  pre-existing  and  manifest 
fact.  We  hate  intellectuals  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  at  any  moment  they 
might  shatter  our  cherished  fetish — 
Marxism  or  the  Profit  Motive,  Caesarism 
or  the  Party  System,  materialistic  de¬ 
terminism  or  the  Buddhistic  faith.  Some 
hate  them  also  because  the  Intellectuals, 
as  a  class,  were  part  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  upheld  all  the  bourgeois  fetishes. 
Ayala  is  careful  to  show  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  intellectual.  Homo  theoreticus, 
may  very  well  not  be  intelligent. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  last  part. 


La  perspectiva  hispdnica.  He  ascribes  the 
apparent  decadence  of  the  Spanish  spirit, 
not  to  the  fact  that  it  refused  to  accept 
the  Reformation,  but  to  the  fact  that  it 
espoused  the  Counter  -  Reformation, 
which  he  considers  in  its  purely  negative 
and  repressive  aspect.  His  hope  is  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  great,  progressive,  dynamic 
ideal  of  catolicidad.  But  there  is  a  veil 
of  ambiguity  about  his  thought.  There 
is  almost  as  much  difference  between 
Catholicity  (Universalism)  and  Catht^i- 
cism  as  there  is  between  Democracy  and 
the  Democratic  Party. 

A  very  distinguished  essay,  thought¬ 
ful,  dignified,  without  artificial  familiar¬ 
ity  and  without  pedantry.  A  trifle  on  the 
abstract  side:  the  discussion  of  definite 
cases  would  have  detracted  nothing  from 
the  quality  of  the  thought.  Evidendy 
there  is,  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world, 
a  public  of  honnStes  gensi  Such  a  public 
is  not  fully  conscious  and  organized  in 
this  country:  our  books  on  serious  topics 
are  either  journalisdc  or  narrowly  tech¬ 
nical.  Tfie  handsome  printing  makes  our 
war  books  look  rather  dingy. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Tilmcr  Berger.  The  Jewish  Dilemma. 

New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1945.  257 
pages.  $3. — This  calm  and  clear  histori¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  dilemma  of  Jewish 
nationalism  or  assimilation  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  in  view  of  the  vociferous  propa¬ 
ganda  by  Zionists  in  recent  years  and 
months.  Rabbi  Berger,  of  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  speaks  for  the  considerable  minor¬ 
ity  of  Jews  who  believe  that  their  true 
interests  lie  in  the  policy  of  the  emanci- 
padon  and  integration,  such  as  has  al¬ 
ways  existed  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Russia  since  1917,  the  two  countries 
which  have  the  largest  Jewish  popula- 
dons  today.  Rejecdng  the  idea  that  Jews 
should  seek  to  maintain  an  existence  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  people,  whether 
protected  by  minority  rights  or  not,  he 
regards  Jews  merely  as  individual  cid- 
zens  widi  a  common  religion  who  ask 
for  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  same 
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privileges  and  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
individual  citizens.  He  favors  a  more 
liberal  immigration  into  Palestine,  but 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  that  part  of 
the  Zionist  movement  which  seeks  to 
create  a  Jewish  National  Commonwealth 
there.  Zionism,  he  thinks,  simply  tends 
to  perpetuate  that  separation  and  isola¬ 
tion  of  Jews  which  for  centuries  has  been 
their  misfortune.  Zionists  also,  he  thinks, 
have  often  confused  people  by  seeming 
to  emphasize  a  laudable  humanitarian 
desire  to  alleviate  the  terrible  plight  of 
European  Jewry  today,  while  in  reality 
their  great  aim  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  national  state  in  Palestine.  This 
is  a  courageous  book,  and  strongly  to  be 
recommended  to  persons  interested  in 
civil  liberties,  anti-Semitism,  and  the 
Palestinian  problem. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

*  Max  Picard.  Hitler  in  uns  selbst. 

Zurich-Erlenbach.  Eugen  Rentsch. 
1945.  272  pages. — Hider  was  no  sudden 
catastrophe,  but  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  process  which  had  been  going  on  for 
years,  not  merely  in  Germany  but 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  thesis 
which  Max  Picard  upholds  with  so  pro¬ 
found  an  understanding  of  the  German 
realities  that  most  of  the  superficial 
works  hitherto  published  on  the  German 
problem  are  rendered  superfluous  by 
this  book  of  his.  The  degeneration  of  the 
German  character,  says  Picard,  began  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  violent  founding 
of  Bismarck’s  state;  for  this  new,  over¬ 
centralized  sute,  going  counter  as  it  did 
to  the  fundamental  German  character, 
necessarily  destroyed  all  the  contacts  of 
Germans  with  their  past  and  their  good 
traditions.  The  life  of  the  individual 
German  eventually  became  a  chaos  of 
contradictions  which  he  accepted  docile¬ 
ly  and  uncritically.  Thus  he  arrived  at 
the  point  where,  having  swallowed  so 
much  else  that  was  worthless,  he  was 
able  to  accept  that  incarnation  of  worth¬ 
lessness,  Adolf  Hitler.  The  moral  indif¬ 
ference  in  private  matters  which  had 


long  been  fostered  by  the  regime  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  Weimar,  was  extend¬ 
ed  by  Hider  to  the  public  domain.  In  a 
world  of  such  complete  inconsistency  it 
thus  became  possible  for  a  cold  mass- 
assassin  like  fieydrich  to  be  moved  to 
tears  by  the  music  of  Mozart;  and  be¬ 
cause  Germany  was  no  longer  able  to 
see  anything  but  details,  she  was  so  blind 
to  the  great  reality  of  America’s  power 
that  she  heedlessly  declared  war  against 
her.  Picard  admits  that  although  this 
process  had  gone  farthest  in  Germany, 
it  was  not  at  all  limited  to  Germany. 
The  moral  indifference  which  had  oc¬ 
casioned  it  was  in  his  opinion  interna¬ 
tional.  Hence,  although  Hider  is  gone, 
we  have  no  security  against  its  recur¬ 
rence;  Hider  is  still  alive  “in  uns  selbst.” 
If  then  we  fail  to  exorcise  the  spiritual 
evil  in  Germany  which  produced  Hider, 
we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
if  the  tmehanged  German  mentality 
brings  forth  another  Hider.  But  how 
are  we  to  go  about  changing  the  German 
mentality?  Picard  is  of  the  opinion  that 
indoctrination  from  outside,  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  forcible  re-education,  is  imprac- 
dcable,  since  the  German  of  today  is 
completely  unable  to  appreciate  either 
his  guilt  or  the  necessity  of  re-education. 
What  the  German  needs  first  of  all  is  a 
solid  center  of  orientadon  which  will 
enable  him  to  escape  from  his  inner  con¬ 
fusion.  Picard  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
occupying  powers  might  accomplish 
something  by  the  mere  example  of  hu¬ 
mane  conduct.  He  thinks  also  that  a  par- 
dal  de-industrialization  of  Germany  will 
have  a  wholesome  effect.  But  he  sees 
most  promise  in  the  specific  which  is 
recommended  by  everyone  who  knows 
German  history  thoroughly,  namely  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Germany  which 
was  destroyed  by  Bismarck’s  Reich.  Be¬ 
ing  himself  a  Christian,  he  expects  the 
eventual  salvation  of  Germany  from 
what  he  calls  the  “intervention  of  God.” 
He  sees  in  God,  and  God  only,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  orientadon  on  which  the  restora- 
don  of  moral  values  depends.  “It  would 
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not  have  been  unjust,”  says  Picard,  “if 
Hitler  had  won;  it  would  not  have  been 
unjust  either  to  the  Germans  or  to  oth¬ 
ers.  But  Hitler  did  not  win. . . .  That  is 
a  sign  that  men  and  the  earth  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  themselves,  but  to  One  who  loves 
them  and  is  willing  to  give  them  another 
chance.  Even  to  the  Germans,  it  seems.” 
— Wemer  Richter.  New  York  City. 

Literature 

*  Leon  Brunschvicg.  Descartes  et  Pas¬ 
cal,  Lecteurs  de  Montaigne.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  Second  Edition,  1944. 
239  pages. — This  st.udy  considers  in  turn 
Montaigne,  the  genius  of  doubt,  Des¬ 
cartes  who  claimed  to  have  found  the 
road  to  certain  knowledge,  and  Pascal, 
the  apostle  of  faith,  (je  doute,  je  sots, 
je  crois.)  The  short  conclusion  traces  the 
subsequent  influence  of  the  last  two. 
One  may  well  ask  whether  the  whole  of 
Montaigne  can  be  summed  up  so  con¬ 
cisely,  except  in  a  triglyph:  is  the  critic 
over-influenced  by  PEntretien  avec  M. 
de  Sad?  For  Montaigne  held  certain 
very  definite  beliefs  on  essential  mat¬ 
ters,  e.g.  what  constitutes  the  ideal  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  worth  of  tolerance.  Is 
not  his  very  scepticism  a  weapon  against 
that  pride  which  urged  men  to  destroy 
each  other  in  the  defense  of  dogmatic 
credos?  Assuredly  both  Descartes  and 
Montaigne  are  interested  primarily  in 
the  well-being  of  man  in  this  world, 
while  Pascal  is  concerned  with  his  status 
in  eternity.  Bnmschvicg’s  expos6  of  Pas¬ 
cal  is  the  most  complete  of  the  three  and 
he  appears  as  the  broadest.  “II  faut  savoir 
douter  oil  il  faut,  assurer  oil  il  faut,  en 
se  soumettant  oil  il  faut.  Qui  ne  fait  ainsi 
n’entend  pas  la  force  de  la  raison.  Il  y 
(en)  di  qui  faillent  contre  ces  trois  prin- 
cipes,  ou  en  assurant  tout  comme  d6- 
monstratif,  manque  de  se  connaitre  en 
demonstration;  ou  en  doutant  de  tout, 
manque  de  savoir  oh  il  faut  se  soumettre; 
ou  en  se  soumettant  en  tout,  manque  de 
savoir  oil  il  faut  juger.”  In  the  first  ver¬ 
sion  Pascal  wrote:  “il  faut  avoir  ces  trois 


qualit^s:  pyrrhonien,  giomitre,  chritien 
soumis,  et  elles  s’accordent  et  se  temp^- 
rent.”  Doubtless  they  would,  if  humanity 
were  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Both  men 
shared  Montaigne’s  principle:  “la  fonc- 
tion  de  I’intelligence  consiste,  non  dans 
le  vain  d^roulement  du  formalisme 
logique,  mais  dans  le  ferme  exercice  d’un 
jugement  ind^pendant.”  This  function 
was  applied  by  each  in  his  own  way,  and 
Bnmschvicg  traces  convincingly  the 
manner  of  all  three.  Montaigne  would 
draw  from  Stoicism  the  guarantee  of 
happiness  in  life  and  calm  in  the  face  of 
death;  “Descartes  demande  h  Dieu  d’as- 
surer  le  triomphe  de  I’esprit;  Pascal  im¬ 
plore  le  salut  de  Tame.” — ^The  proof¬ 
reading  is  careless:  besides  numerous  mi¬ 
nor  errors  a  dozen  words  are  skipped  on 
page  151,  rendering  unintelligible  an 
important  passage  of  Descartes. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Vida  y  poesia. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econd- 
mica.  1945.  518  octavo  pages. — One  of 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Latin 
American  is  his  passion  for  philosophiz¬ 
ing.  In  the  Argentine  (in  its  interior 
cities  as  well  as  in  Buenos  Aires),  there 
are  philosophical  articles  in  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  magazines  and  books  on  philosophi¬ 
cal  subjects  appear  constantly.  And  in 
Mexico,  the  dauntless  and  tireless  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica  (primus  inter 
pares)  is  putting  into  execution  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  programs  of  serious 
publishing  ever  undertaken.  In  making 
the  studies  of  Wilhelm  Dilthey  available 
to  Spanish  readers  {Boohjs  Abroad  has 
already  printed  reviews  of  two  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  we  have  two  more  on 
our  shelves  besides  this  one),  these  pub¬ 
lishers  are  doing  their  patrons  a  service 
which  has  not  yet  been  rendered  the 
English-speaking  world. — Vida  y  poesia 
is  not  dull  and  difficult  metaphysics.  It 
consists  of  the  biographical  studies  (on 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Novalis  and  Holderlin, 
with  a  “trajectory  of  European  literature 
in  modern  times”)  which  made  up  the 
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volumes  Das  Erlebnis  und  die  Dichtung, 
first  published  in  book  form  in  1905,  al¬ 
though  much  of  it  had  been  written 
nearly  thirty  years  before — plus  essays 
on  Schiller  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  which 
were  the  work  of  the  philosopher’s  last 
years  (he  died  in  1911,  and  the  book 
Von  deutscher  Dichtung  und  Musil^, 
containing  these  two  papers,  was  not 
published  till  long  after  his  death).  Cre¬ 
ative  literature,  in  Dilthey’s  opinion,  be¬ 
longs  with  religion  and  philosophy  in 
the  great  triad  of  man’s  highest  spiritual 
activities,  and  if  Dilthey  was  a  little  dog¬ 
matic  in  his  delimitation  of  the  spirit’s 
exercises,  his  philosophy  does  not  in¬ 
trude  uncomfortably  into  this  group  of 
enjoyable  literary  biographies.  TTiey  are 
skilfully  translatMl  by  Wenceslao  Roces 
(the  introduction  and  notes  are  by  that 
wise  and  urbane  scholar  Eugenio  Imaz, 
who  has  had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of 
all  these  Dilthey  volumes),  and  read  as 
naturally  as  if  Aey  were  originals. — H. 
K.  L. 

*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Histdria 
litcrdria  de  Portugal  (siculos  XII- 
XX).  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944.  469  pages. 
40  escudos. — Dr.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo, 
the  outstanding  literary  historian  of  his 
country,  is  engaged  in  bringing  out  new 
editions  of  many  of  his  works,  some  of 
which  have  long  been  out  of  print  and 
therefore  not  easily  available.  Students 
of  Portuguese  letters  will  rejoice  at  his 
latest  endeavori  What  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Figueiredo  is  already  tremendous;  in  a 
broader,  ampler  sense  he  has  followed 
the  tradition  of  literary  studies  which 
reached  remarkable  heights  with  the  late 
Carolina  Michaelis  de  Vasconcelos. 

Under  a  different  tide,  with  a  new 
dress,  with  an  occasional  modification  of 
the  text  to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  investigations,  and  with  a 
new  arrangement  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  Dr.  Figueiredo’s  latest  book  is  in 
effect  an  improved  second  edidon  of  his 
Uteratura  portuguesa  published  by  the 
Editora  A  Noite  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 


1941.  Not  much  need  be  said  now  that 
has  not  already  been  said  before  by  more 
competent  critics:  if  the  first  edidon  was 
looked  upon  as  the  best  one-volume  his¬ 
tory  of  Portuguese  literature,  the  second 
one,  with  the  improvements  introduced 
in  it,  is  certain  to  receive  an  even  warm¬ 
er  welcome.  And  there  has  long  been  a 
place  for  a  solid  survey  of  this  sort.  Au¬ 
brey  Bell’s  history,  while  thoroughly  ex¬ 
cellent  and  complete  for  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance — ^admittedly  the 
two  most  creative  periods  of  Portuguese 
literature,  and  best  calculated  therefore 
to  attract  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  great 
English  scholar — is  not  as  comprehensive 
as  it  might  have  been.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  qualitative  selecdon.  Bell’s 
hurried  account  of  the  later  produedons 
of  Portuguese  writers  is  understandable 
enough.  But  the  reader  who  wants  a 
fuller  picture  of  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments  will  have  to  implement  Bell’s 
book  with  some  other  study.  This  need 
Dr.  Figueiredo  has  now  filled. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  publishers  will 
think  of  getting  out  a  translation  of  the 
book.  The  stress  nowadays  is  on  Brazil¬ 
ian  literature,  but  this  vigorous  and  in 
many  ways  unique  literature  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  literature  from  which  it  has, 
for  the  most  part,  stemmed. — Manoel 
Cardozo.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  A  luta  pela 
expressao.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944. 
212  pages. — The  sixth  volume  of  a  series 
of  Figueiredo  essays.  Promised  for  the 
future  in  this  Nobel  series  are  new  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  Sob  a  Cinza  do  Tidio,  and 
Uteratura  Portuguesa.  Figueiredo,  find¬ 
ing  in  the  primidve  struggle  for  expres¬ 
sion  by  words  the  basis  of  literary  art, 
subtides  this  group  of  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  essays  Prologdmenos  para  uma 
Filosofia  da  Uteratura.  The  first  essay 
defines  the  critical  spirit  as  applied  to 
political  as  well  as  literary  phenomena. 
The  second,  Omnipresenfa  da  palavra. 
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discusses  the  word  as  an  instrument  of 
thought.  Figueiredo’s  originality  is  not 
a  sustained  quality,  but  even  in  routine 
essays  like  the  third  and  fourth  on  the¬ 
ories  of  the  origins  of  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  there  are  phrases  and  ideas  that 
leap  out  from  the  page  at  the  reader. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  fifth 
essay,  EsprculofSo  e  Conhecimento  U- 
terario,  in  which  he  discusses  the  con¬ 
trasting  role  of  language  in  literature 
and  in  philosophy.  In  philosophy  the 
word  attains  its  highest  destiny  as  it 
approaches  complete  abstraction,  but 
since  the  word  can  never  reach  that  goal 
it  must  become  an  imperfect  instrument 
for  philosophy.  This  unconsummated 
approach  to  abstraction  is  however  the 
very  essence  of  literature.  The  last  essay 
is  a  plea  that  a  criteriology  be  devised 
for  literature  as  it  has  been  for  other 
fields  of  human  knowledge.  (This  paper 
first  appeared  in  English,  in  Booths 
Abroad,  Spring,  1943,  p.  12).  The  read¬ 
ers  of  this  volume  by  the  outstanding 
historian  and  critic  of  Portugal  will  hope 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  im¬ 
plied  in  its  subtitle. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Capitulos  de  Litera- 
tura  Espahola  (Segunda  Serie). 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945. 
295  pages. — ^The  First  Series  of  Alfonso 
Reyes’  Chapters  from  Spanish  Litera¬ 
ture  was  issued  in  1939  by  La  Casa  de 
Espana  en  Mexico,  the  publications  of 
which  have  been  taken  over  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Colegio  de  Mexico.  This 
latter  institution  is  itself  one  of  the  great 
contributions  of  Alfonso  Reyes  and  of 
Mexico  to  cultural  co-operation  across 
national  frontiers. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  twelve 
essays,  some  of  them  here  first  published, 
others  reprinted  from  peri^icals  of 
Mexico,  Argentina,  Italy,  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Two  deal  with  Alarcdn,  a 
subject  always  close  to  Reyes’  heart,  and 
two  with  Gdngora.  The  range  in  date  of 
original  publication  is  from  1917  to  1945, 


and  in  theme  from  an  imaginary  portrait 
of  a  Sixteenth  Century  courtesan  to  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  as  to  an  irreduc¬ 
ible  minimum  of  readings  in  Spanish 
language  and  literature  for  foreign  teach¬ 
ers  of  such  courses.  In  style,  naturally 
enough  in  the  case  of  papers  appearing 
in  five  countries  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years  and  reflecting  light  from  one 
of  the  most  receptive,  comprehensive  and 
expansive  intellects  of  our  time,  the  range 
is  also  wide.  Reyes  himself  alludes  to 
the  “mixed  character’’  of  a  book  that 
brings  together  within  covers  philologi¬ 
cal  research,  imaginative  essays,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  literary  chat.  The  style,  how¬ 
ever,  whatever  the  special  audience  or 
the  particular  tone,  is  always  unmistak¬ 
ably  Reyes — which  is  to  say  that  it  is  con¬ 
tinuously  delightful  whether  for  its  lucid 
depths  or  its  surface  iridescence;  and  the 
substance  too  is  Reyes,  treasure  dredged 
from  his  salty  store  of  wit  and  learning. 

One  would  like  to  see  the  index  of 
proper  names  supplemented  by  a  topical 
index,  since  the  encyclopedic  character 
of  Alfonso  Reyes’  writings  makes  ency¬ 
clopedic  aids  to  ready  reference  desir¬ 
able  for  them  all.  An  appendix  carries 
three  additional  brief  commentaries:  on 
Raymond  Lully’s  Ubre  del  Ordre  de 
Cavayleria,  and  on  Julio  Jimenez  Ru- 
eda’j  and  Antonio  Castro  Leal’s  respec¬ 
tive  books  about  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn.  What 
Reyes  says  with  respect  to  Castro  Leal’s 
contribution  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
Alarcdn  may  well  serve  as  a  summing- 
up  of  the  value  of  Reyes’  own  voyaging 
among  books  and  men,  as  reported  in 
these  and  other  of  his  papers  currendy 
being  collected  and  published.  “The  con- 
dnuity  of  discovery — none  is  ever  com¬ 
pleted — continues  to  be,  amid  the  world’s 
disasters  as  in  that  remote  instant  when 
first  we  felt  gush  forth  the  spring  of  our 
vocation,  what  most  stimulates  us  to 
live.” — Muna  Lee.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Max  Aub.  Campo  de  Sangre.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Tczontlc.  1945.  516  pages. — It 
would  be  misleading  to  describe  this  long 
novel  (the  third  volume  of  El  laberinto 
mdgico)  as  the  story  of  an  army  doctor 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  for,  like 
the  needy  knife-grinder,  the  author  has 
no  story  to  tell.  The  characters,  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  shower  of  epithets,  watch 
and  talk,  and  some  of  Ac  scenes  arc 
vivid,  while  Ac  comments  by  Ac  way 
arc  far  from  being  all  superficial.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  for  insunce,  to  say  Aat 
every  Spaniard  is  both  universal  and 
local  or  cantonalist,  that  he  is  proud  but 
not  vain,  loves  justice  and  hates  Ac  law 
and  when  he  recollects  Ac  past  glories 
of  his  country,  Ainks  less  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Oran  (that  remarkable  feat  of 
Cardinal  Jimenez)  or  Ac  conquest  of  Ac 
New  World  Aan  of  Ac  defense  of  Sa- 
gunto,  Numancia  and  Zaragoza.  As  to 
Ac  cruelty  and  lack  of  moderation  which 
Ac  auAor  considers  to  be  characteristic 
of  Spain  Acre  might  be  much  to  add  on 
Ac  credit  side  of  what  is  perhaps  fimda- 
mcntally  Ac  most  human  and  temperate 
nation  in  Europe.  Of  Ac  English  he  re¬ 
marks  that  Ac  English  in  China  and 
Ac  Transvaal  arc  more  English  Aan  Ac 
English,  but  we  arc  not  told  whether  Ais 
is  praise  or  blame.  An  interesting  and 
suggestive  passage  (pages  288-289)  out¬ 
lines  Ac  attitude  of  Ac  Spanish,  core- 
men  with  eyes  turned  inward,  towards 
Ac  superficialities  of  Ac  Renaissance. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

Pierre  Benoit.  Jamrose.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1945.  272  pages.  $1.50. — 
AnoAcr  exotic  novel  which  should  rank 
wiA  Ac  best  works  of  Ac  auAor.  The 
stage  is  Ac  former  Isle  dc  France,  now 
Isle  Maurice,  near  Madagascar.  The 
Acme  is  a  disturbing  one:  children  pay¬ 
ing  for  Ac  sins  of  their  faAers. 

From  Ac  naval  engagement  of  Grand 
Port,  1810,  between  Ac  French  and  Eng¬ 


lish  frigates  both  commanded  by  Ac 
ancestors  of  Paul  de  Jamrose,  Ae  tragic 
hero,  and  Virginic,  his  love,  dates  the 
enmity  of  Ae  families  leading  to  a  drama 
in  Ac  life  of  Paul’s  moAcr  and  Ae 
father  of  Virginic,  Sir  Emmanuel. 
They  succumb  to  guilty  passion;  and 
when  25  years  later  Paul  and  Virginic 
meet  and  love.  Acre  is  only  “bitterness, 
perplexity,  weeping  and  confusion”  . . . 
Marriage,  made  imperative,  a  child,  hap¬ 
piness,  Acn  fate  introduces  an  old  photo¬ 
graph.  Paul  realizes  his  relation  to  Sir 
Emmanuel. 

Skillfully  and  dramatically  written, 
Ac  intrigue  is  veiled  in  mystery — subtle 
details  hint  at  raAcr  Aan  reveal  Ae 
guilty  secret  of  Ac  parents  and  Ac  enig¬ 
ma  is  solved  only  in  Ae  mind  of  Ae 
reader,  Arough  Ac  emotions  of  Paul. 
An  absorbing  book,  but  how  oppressive! 
— Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

*  Bertolt  Brecht.  Furcht  und  Elend 
des  III.  Reiches.  New  York.  Aurora. 
Distributed  by  Schoenhof s  Foreign 
Books,  Inc.  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  112 
pages.  $1.60  and  $2.40. — Bertolt  Brecht’s 
dramatic  chronicle  of  life  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  was  completed  in  1938.  In  Ac 
years  Aat  followed,  fragments  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  languages.  Scenes  from 
it  were  acted  in  various  countries.  In 
1944 — ^already  too  late  from  Ac  stand¬ 
point  of  journalism  and  propaganda — 
my  English  stage-version  was  published 
by  New  Directions;  in  1945  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  American  cities — in  New 
York  by  a  sad  set-up  called  Ac  Theatre 
of  All  Nations  and  in  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  by  Aat  admirable  actor-director 
Heinrich  Schnitzler.  It  is  Acreforc  a 
curious  experience  for  me  to  be  review¬ 
ing  Ac  German  original,  just  issued  by 
Ac  Aurora  Press,  in  1946.  The  book  is 
eight  years  overdue. 

Luckily  Brecht’s  journalism  is  more 
Aan  journalism  and  his  propaganda  is 
more  Aan  propaganda.  In  fact  Brecht 
is  probably  Ac  greatest  living  German 
writer  not  to  have  earned  himself  a  repu- 
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tation  in  America.  A  large  part  of  the 
American  intelligentsia  has  rejected  him 
— but  on  political  grounds,  and  Brecht 
is  great  as  an  artist  not  as  a  politician. 
The  academic  world,  forever  out  of  date, 
has  not  yet  discovered  him.  It  is  only 
just  discovering  Kafka.  I  take  this  op¬ 
portunity,  therefore,  of  calling  attention 
to  all  three  periods  of  Brecht’s  work — 
the  ’twenties,  the  ’thirties,  and  the  ’forties 
—which  together  form  an  impressive 
body  of  dramatic  and  lyric  literature. 
From  the  first  period  the  brilliant 
Dreigroschenoper  will  perhaps  be  re¬ 
membered;  in  the  third  period  splendid 
parable  plays  like  Der  gute  Mensch  von 
Sezuan  and  Der  \auJ{asische  Kreide- 
\reis  have  yet  to  be  published.  Furcht 
und  Elend  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of 
the  second  period.  Those  readers  who 
have  hitherto  had  to  make  shift  with  the 
New  Directions  Private  Life  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Race  can  now  procure  the  original 
text,  which  is  better  not  only  because 
there  are  so  many  overtones  in  it  that  I 
failed  to  carry  over  into  English  but  also 
because  it  contains  whole  scenes  and 
verse-sequences  not  included  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version.  Brecht  has  also  made  a  few 
revisions  in  the  original  dialogue  since 
the  translation  was  made  . . .  Much  more 
might  be  said,  but  one  point  is  para¬ 
mount:  Furcht  und  Elend  is  a  book  that 
has  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  contemporary  German  literature. — 
Eric  Bentley.  University  of  Minnesota. 

*  Emmanuel  Robles.  T r avail d’h omme. 

Nouvelle  Edition.  Alger.  Chariot. 
1944. 333  pages. — ^Dedicated  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  workmen  who  built  the  great 
reservoir  dam  of  Beni  Badel  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  author’s  father,  a  stone 
mason,  this  novel  has  a  strongly  auto¬ 
biographical  tone,  though  the  plot  and 
many  of  the  characters  are  doubtless  fic¬ 
titious.  Admiration  for  man’s  physical 
strength,  especially  when  this  force  is  de¬ 
voted  to  such  enterprises  as  the  construe 
don  of  immense  dams  and  bridges  to 
improve  the  lot  of  his  fellows,  is  the 


theme.  Even  when  strenuous  efforts  meet 
major  setbacks,  as  in  the  destruction  of 
the  half-completed  dam  by  torrential 
rains,  they  show  man’s  heroism  and  his 
fidelity  to  noble  undertakings. 

Linked  with  this  heroic  theme  is  a 
lyrical,  but  virile,  feeling  for  nature, 
especially  for  the  wild  and  splendid  set¬ 
ting  of  the  Spanish  mountains.  The  main 
characters  in  the  story  are  not  entirely 
realistic  or  credible  as  individuals,  but 
they  express  man’s  force,  for  good  and 
for  evil,  in  different  degrees.  Though 
somewhat  too  romantic  in  style  and  con¬ 
ception,  Travail  d‘homme — ^written  dur¬ 
ing  the  dark  days  of  the  European  war — 
bears  heartening  witness  to  the  peacetime 
application  of  that  heroism  which  we 
have  seen  displayed  in  the  fight  for  free¬ 
dom. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miscellaneous 

^  Jos6  Attolini.  Fundamentos  para  una 
nueva  interpretacidn  de  la  historia 
del  arte  y  de  la  literatura.  Mexico.  £n- 
crticijada.  1945.  104  pages. — ^Attolini 
first  attempts  to  establish  the  idea  of 
law  in  the  history  of  culture,  i.e.  the  idea 
of  definite,  recurring,  predictable  pat¬ 
tern.  He  gives  his  long  intellectual  an¬ 
cestry,  from  Hesiod  to  Nietzsche,  Spon¬ 
gier  and  Vossler.  I  am  not  convinced. 
The  cyclical  idea  is  an  eternal  tempta¬ 
tion  which  we  must  eternally  resist.  But 
if  you  do  not  make  the  cyclical  idea  too 
mechanical,  if  you  reduce  it  to  the  no¬ 
tion  that,  under  somewhat  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  similar  (not  identical)  re¬ 
sults  may  reasonably  be  expected,  then 
you  are  on  pretty  sure  philosophical  and 
historical  ground.  Feudalism  and  Caesar- 
ism,  for  instance,  are  not  mere  accidents 
that  happened  just  once  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  There  was  some  sort  of 
feudalism  in  old  Japan,  in  nineteenth 
century  Morocco,  in  contemporary 
China  and  Mexico  during  their  revolu¬ 
tions. 

The  special  law  that  Anolini  wants 
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to  illustrate  is  the  movement  Romanti- 
cism-Classicism-Baroquc.  The  Baroque 
is  certainly  a  recurring  pattern:  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  dramati2se  an  art  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  stale.  There  is  a  Baroque  element 
in  Alexandrian  art,  in  the  Roman  de¬ 
cadence,  in  Flamboyant  Gothic,  in  the 
Baroque  proper,  in  the  1900  (deplor¬ 
able)  period,  both  in  the  form  of  riotous 
Beaux-Arts  and  of  noodleoid  Art  Nou¬ 
veau. 

The  interesting  point  in  Attolini’s 
scheme  is  to  consider  the  Romantic  as 
primitive,  anterior  to  Classicism.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Romanticists  professed  to  love 
the  primitive,  and  even  the  barbaric. 
Not  without  reason.  Artistic  values  are 
discovered,  with  awe  and  wonder,  be¬ 
fore  laws  are  formulated.  The  urge  pre¬ 
cedes  restraint. 

In  application,  Attolini  yields  to  the 
Open  Sesame  temptation.  When  I  see  a 
key  or  formula  that  opens  all  doors,  I 
suspect  the  doors  were  opened  before. 
Egypt  romantic,  Greece  classical,  Rome 
baroque — well,  if  you  like.  Aeschylus 
romantic,  Sophocles  classical,  Euripides 
baroque:  there  is  something  to  that.  Cor¬ 
neille  romantic,  Racine  classical,  Moli^re 
baroque:  I  balk.  The  book,  at  any  rate, 
provides  plenty  of  food  for  thought,  in 
capsule  form:  less  than  80  pages  of  text. 
Not  only  easy  to  take,  but  positively 
pleasant. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford 
University. 

K  Cuba  en  la  mano.  Enciclopedia 
popular  ilustrada.  La  Habana.  Ucar, 
Garcia.  1940.  viii-|-1302  double-column 
pages.  $6.50. — ^We  regret  that  this  valu¬ 
able  encyclopedia  has  reached  us  so  late. 
We  could  have  been  making  good  use 
of  it.  Esteban  Rolddn  Oliarte,  the  general 
editor,  has  done  his  country  and  other 
countries  a  real  service.  His  Preface  is 
a  little  querulous,  but  a  man  who  has 
carried  to  completion  so  formidable  an 
enterprise,  and  done  it  so  thoroughly 
and  well  in  spite  of  the  indifference  and 
doubtless  sometimes  the  malice  of  offi¬ 
cials  and  other  holders  of  information 


who  saw  no  personal  advantage  in  co¬ 
operating  with  him,  has  earned  the  right 
to  grouch  a  little  and  even  to  relieve  his 
feelings  by  recording  his  grievances  on 
the  base  of  his  monument.  This  refer¬ 
ence  work  is  so  far-reaching  and  varied 
in  its  store  of  information  that  we  can’t 
even  outline  it  adequately.  Summarily, 
we  may  note  that  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Fernando  Cainas  for  the  sciences,  Emilio 
Roig  de  Leuchsenring  for  history,  Jos^ 
M.  Labrana  for  journalism,  Felipe  Gar¬ 
cia  Lima  for  posts  and  telegraph,  with 
others,  the  industrious  editor  has  drawn 
into  one  volume  an  alphabetical  gazeteer 
which  would  have  made  a  large  volume 
in  itself;  similarly  alphabetized  surveys 
of  Cuban  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology;  a  well-written  general  history 
of  Cuba  (by  Emilio  Roig) ;  an  apparent¬ 
ly  complete  list  of  Cuban  periodicals  past 
and  present;  a  biographical  dictionary 
including  thousands  of  names;  a  view  of 
the  Cuban  educational  system;  a  Bae¬ 
deker;  a  conspectus  of  Cuban  commu¬ 
nications;  a  chapter  on  the  political  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Republic;  a  spirited 
section  on  Juegos  y  Deportes,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  reader  who  is  interested,  for 
instance,  in  the  noble  art  of  fistic  offense 
and  defense  to  study  the  achievements 
of  Kid  Chocolate  and  that  Phineas  T. 
Barnum  of  Antillean  pugilism,  Luis 
Felipe  Gutierrez,  familiarly  known  as 
Pincho;  a  section  on  the  army;  a  pains¬ 
taking  directory  of  business  houses  for 
the  entire  Island.  There  are  a  dozen  large 
maps  and  numerous  other  illustrations. 
The  entire  volume  is  business-like  and 
accurate.  Ucar,  Garcia  and  Company  are 
good  printers,  and  Sr  Rolddn  Oliarte  is 
a  talented  organizer.  Every  large  North 
American  library  should  secure  Cuba  en 
la  mano  and  give  it  a  solid  binding. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  Adolfo  Sala2uir.  La  musica  en  la  so- 
ciedad  europea  ( hasta  fines  del  siglo 
XVlll.)  Volume  II.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1944.  478  pages. — ^V<d- 
ume  I  of  this  series  traced  the  birth 
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and  development  of  music  in  Europe  tion  of  the  Lyric  Drama.  The  author 

from  the  beginnings  of  the  art  to  the  briefly  touches  on  the  invention  of  the 

Baroque  Period.  Volume  II  treats  of  the  organ  and  its  development  from  its  na- 

discovery  of  the  New  World  and  its  tive  Arabia  by  builders  in  Germany, 

stimulating  effect  on  European  thought  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  the  influence 

and  music;  of  the  infancy  and  early  years  on  music  of  the  compositions  for  the 

of  opera,  birth  of  the  ballet,  the  English  clavecin  of  Scarlatti,  Couperin  and  Ra- 

“Mask,”  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  meau;  the  flowering  of  the  Sonata; 

influence  of  things  Italian  and  of  the  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Buxtehude, 

Italian  composers  Monteverde,  Mazzoc-  Haendel,  Purcell,  Gluck  and  the  inter¬ 
chi  and  Carissimi;  of  Mazzarini  in  national  influence  of  the  greatness  of 

France,  the  Barberini  family  in  Rome,  Mozart. 

of  Spanish  comedies  with  music  in  Asa  reference  work  for  technical  data 
Naples;  of  Lully’s  transformation  of  the  on  the  history  of  music,  and  as  a  fund 
Court  Ballet,  the  economic  consequences  of  information  for  all  musicologists,  this 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War  on  France,  Gcr-  book  can  be  sincerely  recommended. — 
many  and  Austria;  of  the  unfolding  of  Joseph  H.  Benton.  University  of  Okla- 
International  Opera  and  Italy’s  exporta-  homa. 


DER  ERLOSTE 


Von  Geehlvrd  Friedrich 

Bin  durchstromt  vom  Geist  der  Zeiten, 
bin  ein  Stucl{chen  Ewigl^eit. 

Lander,  Meere,  die  sich  breiten, 
sind  der  Seele  Feierl^leid. 

Nun  erst  l(enne  ich  das  Leben. 

Jede  gate  Eigenschaft, 

sei's  im  Nehmen,  sei‘s  im  Geben, 

wdchst  mit  unsrer  Uebesl^raft. 

Nun  erst  \enne  ich  die  Fiille, 
und  die  Tiefe,  und  den  Glam. 

Nur  das  Frommsein  sprengt  die  Hiille, 
offnet  unser  Wesen  ganz. 

Sonne,  die  den  Morgen  rbtet, 

Nacht,  die  unter  Stemen  liegt, 

Amsel,  die  im  Abend  flotet, 

Fluss,  der  sich  ins  Erdreich  schmiegt: 

o  —  ich  darf  mich  selbst  empfangenl 
Nichts  erscheint  mehr  als  Gebot. 

Und  mein  einziges  Verlangen 
ist,  zu  wenden  fremde  Not. 

Denn  mein  Leid  ist  uberwunden. 
Weisst  du,  wie  der  Garten  hiess? 
fa,  ich  habe  heimgef unden 
ins  verlome  Parodies. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Uners") 


M  Charles  Baudelaire.  Joumaux  in¬ 
times.  Buenos  Aires.  Porte  Etroite. 
1944. — ^Admirers  of  Baudelaire  will  wel¬ 
come  this  trim  text  which  contains 
Fusses,  Mon  coeur  mis  h  nu,  Annies  de 
Bruxelles  and  various  fragments.  In  it 
are  found  scathing  and  half  justifiable 
jibes  at  contemporaries:  he  cultivated  “le 
plaisir  naturel  de  la  demolition.”  For 
example:  “Hugo,  sacerdoce,  a  toujours 
le  front  penche, — trop  penche  pour  rien 
voir,  except^  son  nombril.  .  .  .  George 
Sand  a,  dsins  les  id^es  morales,  la  m^me 
profondeur  de  jugement  et  la  m^me 
deiicatesse  de  sentiment  que  les  con¬ 
cierges  et  les  lilies  entretenues.”  His 
picture  of  the  Boeotia  of  the  time — Bel¬ 
gium — is  the  more  piquant  as  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  last 
seventy-five  years.  Constructive  ideas,  as 
always  in  Baudelaire,  are  rare,  but  here 
is  one,  sprung  from  his  horror  of  the 
prosaic:  “Th^orie  de  la  vraie  civilisation. 
Elle  n’est  pas  dans  le  gaz,  ni  dans  la 
vapeur,  ni  dans  les  tables  tournantes. 
Elle  est  dans  la  diminution  des  traces  du 
p^h^  originel.” — B.  M.  W. 

*  Joseph  Calmette.  CAar/emagne.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1945.  350  pages.  150 
frs. — The  eminent  authority  on  the  Caro- 
lingian  period  presents  in  this  book  a 
scholarly,  clear  and  vivid  picture  of 
Charlemagne.  His  style  is  fluent  and 
stimulating.  Naturally,  he  draws  his  in¬ 
formation  for  the  most  part  from  Egin- 
hard’s  biography.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
unique  importance  of  Charlemagne’s 
reign,  an  importance  which  is  still  visible 
in  numerous  institutions  today.  At  many 
points  M.  Calmette  proves  himself  an 
original  and  fruitful  thinker.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Charlemagne  followed  a 
clear-cut  plan  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Saxons.  In  support  of  this  theory  he 


traces  the  Saxon  Wars  as  a  unit  from 
their  beginning  to  their  end,  leaving 
other  wars  and  important  happenings 
of  the  period  for  treatment  in  other  chap¬ 
ters.  He  dwells  on  Charlemagne’s  in¬ 
genious  policies  in  connection  with  these 
campaigns,  notably  the  transplanting  of 
Saxon  families  into  Frankish  territory 
and  the  setding  of  Saxon  farms  with 
Frankish  peasants,  which  proved  an  ef¬ 
fective  aid  in  the  unification  of  his  em¬ 
pire.  Another  point  at  which  Calmette 
differs  from  other  historians  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  partition  of  Charlemagne’s 
empire  among  his  three  sons.  Calmette 
declares  that  Charlemagne’s  edict  of  806 
was  not  final,  that  he  had  reserved  his 
decision  for  later  on,  after  his  empire 
should  have  been  recognized  by  Byzan¬ 
tium. 

The  book  is  both  comprehensive  and 
thorough,  and  is  well  substantiated  with 
footnotes  and  quotations.  It  is  clearly  a 
real  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  Erich  H.  Eichholz.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  La  culture  franfoise  sous  VOccupa- 
tion.  La  risistance  des  intellectuels. 
New  York.  Pr6par6  par  la  Section  de 
Documentation,  French  Press  and  In¬ 
formation  Service.  1945.  131  pages. — ^It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mimeographed 
pamphlet  will  be  printed  and  widely  cir¬ 
culated,  for  it  contains  matter  of  great 
historical  interest.  The  words  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  quoted  on  the  fly  leaf,  are 
well  chosen  to  give  the  key-note:  “La 
Resistance,  e’est-jk-dire  I’esp^rance  na¬ 
tional,  s’est  accrochee  sur  la  pente  ^ 
deux  m61es  qui  ne  c^d^rent  point.  L’un 
etait  un  tron^on  d’^p^e,  I’autre  la  pens^e 
fran9aise.”  Manifestations  of  resistance 
both  open  and  clandestine  to  the  invader 
are  vividly  described  and  illustrated.  Al- 
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lusions  on  the  stage  and  in  print,  of 
which  the  bearing  escaped  the  censors, 
no  less  than  the  underground  gazettes 
brought  hope  and  courage  to  the  op¬ 
pressed.  The  glorious  r61e  of  writers, 
actors,  artists,  teachers,  doctors,  jurists 
and  even  of  children  chronicled  here  will 
undoubtedly  furnish  both  spiritual  and 
literary  inspiration  for  the  future,  while 
the  list  of  clandestine  publications  will 
aid  students  of  the  period.  It  is  painful 
to  find  some  respected  names  among  the 
prominent  fifth  coliunnists  mentioned. 
The  editors  waste  little  space  on  them 
and  the  reader  recalls  Dante’s  line  brand¬ 
ing  the  most  despicable  spirits  in  the  In¬ 
ferno:  Non  ragionam  di  lor  ma  guarda  e 
passa. — Benj,  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Pierre  Daviault.  Histoires,  ISgendes, 
destins.  Montr^.  Editions  Mo- 
dernes.  1945.  243  pages. — ^Pierre  Da¬ 
viault,  translator,  biographer,  folklorist, 
is  a  zestful  collector  of  literary  and  bio¬ 
graphical  curiosa.  Like  his  earlier  Ar¬ 
tistes,  aventuriers,  grands  hommes,  these 
thirty  papers  are  merely  anecdotical 
gleanings  from  his  reading.  He  retells 
the  dramatic  features  of  Father  Damien’s 
work  for  the  lepers,  the  Paraguay  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  Irish  adventurer  Eliza 
Lynch,  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Mayerling  tragedy,  the  murder  and 
robbery  trials  of  poor  Marie  LaFarge, 
the  life  of  Paul  Bourget,  etc.,  with  verve 
and  skill.  Since  his  tales  are  usually 
adapted  from  other  popular  writers  and 
are  often  done  with  little  or  no  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
small  errors  are  frequent  and  the  author 
never  comes  to  grips  with  general  issues. 
But  the  papers  are  amusing,  and  in  their 
unpretentious  way  they  are  informative. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Ramon  Fernandez.  Proust.  Paris. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1944.  207 
pages.  75  fr. — Prisoners  from  Vichy 
France  who  have  reached  our  shores 
often  tell  us  that  A  la  recherche  du 


temps  perdu  helped  to  keep  their  minds 
alive  during  those  endless  hours  of  idle¬ 
ness.  Proust’s  unerring  psychology,  his 
skill  in  building  up  revealing  little  traits 
into  complete  and  instructive  person¬ 
alities,  his  studies  of  emotion  and  aes¬ 
thetics,  make  this  spiritual  autobiogra¬ 
phy  a  work  of  documentary  importance 
and  of  continuing  usefulness.  The  emi¬ 
nent  critic  Ramon  Fernandez  adds  to 
his  other  works  on  Proust  this  attractive 
life  of  him,  which  he  hopes  will  win 
back  former  readers  of  the  incredibly 
keen  and  fruitful  observer  and  will  in¬ 
crease  his  vogue  among  new  readers. 
The  book  is  enriched  by  several  photo¬ 
graphs  and  by  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  from 
Proust  to  his  biographer.  The  volume  is 
a  little  difficult  to  read  on  account  of  the 
grayish  war-time  paper  and  the  many 
typographical  errors.  —  Use  Cohnen. 
London. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  Le  secret  du  pouvoir 
d’ Hitler.  Li^ge.  Soledi.  1945.  Ill 
pages. — There  is  much  that  is  true,  in¬ 
teresting  and  perspicacious  in  this  clev¬ 
erly  written  little  volume,  but  it  hardly 
solves  definitely  the  secret  of  Hitler’s 
power.  The  author  analyzes  Hitler  in 
turn  as  prototype  of  the  Carman  people, 
and  as  comedian,  magician,  stage  man¬ 
ager,  master,  tyrant,  mystic,  genius  and 
maniac.  He  rightly  thinks  that  Hider 
genuinely  had  a  belief  in  himself  as  a 
kind  of  Messiah  and  that  this  confidence 
in  himself  was  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  his  power.  Of  the  powerful 
figures  of  history,  he  seems  to  think 
Hider  more  closely  resembles  Moham¬ 
med  than  any  one  else.  He  exaggerates 
Hider’s  mysdc  belief  in,  and  use  of,  such 
numbers  as  3,  7,  11,  etc.;  and  he  seems 
to  have  an  idea  that  Teutons,  including 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  of  Semidc  origin. 
He  quotes  largely  from  such  former  in¬ 
timates  of  the  Fuehrer  as  Rauschning 
and  Strasser,  and  of  course  from  Mein 
Kampf,  but  he  does  not  offer  anything 
strikingly  new.  He  concludes  that  in 
the  world  there  has  been  an  eternal  con- 
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flict  between  the  forces  of  good  and  the 
forces  of  evil,  and  that  Hitler  is  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  forces  of  evil.  He  righdy 
says  that  Hider  “erected  lying  into  a 
State  insdtution,”  but  does  not  sufH- 
ciendy  stress  the  tremendous  cleverness 
and  influence  of  Nazi  propaganda. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Liberations. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  144 
pages.  $130. — ^The  eminent  novelist 
who  wrote  this  eulogy  of  the  French  Re¬ 
sistance  is  unsparingly  laudatory.  His 
penuldmate  chapter,  a  long  essay  on  the 
development  of  nadonal  consciousness  in 
the  literature  of  France,  is  conunend- 
able  and  will  at  least  make  our  skepdes 
think. 

Time  will  prove  how  much  of  nadonal 
pride  and  how  much  of  outside  influ¬ 
ence  made  up  the  force  behind  the  Re¬ 
sistance  movements.  It  must  be  realized, 
regardless  of  what  our  own  polidcal 
opinions  and  nadonal  feeling  may  be, 
that  the  awakening  of  the  masses  in  the 
last  ten  to  fifteen  years  is  basically  an 
internadonal  movement.  The  guiding 
hand  behind  most  Resistance  move¬ 
ments  during  the  war  was  undoubtedly 
intellectual  (and  as  such  definitely  in¬ 
ternadonal  in  feeling)  but  the  majority 
of  the  actual  pardcipants  in  these  move¬ 
ments  belonged  to  the  workers  and  not 
to  the  petit  bourgeois  or  the  wealthy 
class.  These  workers  have  had  no  out¬ 
standing  reason  in  the  past  for  favoring 
the  particular  nadon  in  which  they  were 
born  rather  than  a  foreign  group  of  their 
own  class.  In  order  to  express  themselves 
at  all  these  workers  had  to  be  free  in 
their  own  country,  but  the  acdon  by 
which  they  attain  this  freedom  is  not  al¬ 
together  to  be  ascribed  to  national 
patriotism. — ^Lacretelle’s  chapter  on  Le 
sentiment  national  dans  la  litUrature 
franfoise  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
that  incisive  clarity  which  is  character- 
isde  of  the  French  essay. — Peter  H. 
Kolleudjn.  Berkeley,  California. 


^  Pi  guy  et  la  vraie  France.  (Essays  by 
Daniel-Rops,  £.  Mounier,  Henn 
Gh^n,  Stanislas  Fumet,  Jean-Marie 
Parent,  etc.)  Montr^l.  Serge.  1945.  286 
pages. — This  collection  of  thirteen  es¬ 
says,  gathered  by  Jean-Marie  Parent  in 
1937  and  published  only  a  short  while 
ago,  is  an  “Hommage  ^  P6guy,”  in¬ 
tended  to  give  to  the  French  youth  of 
Canada  a  picture  of  the  great  crusader 
for  a  new  humanism.  Of  course  only  the 
young  people  are  willing  to  listen  to 
such  an  appeal.  In  one  group  of  these 
essays  we  meet  P6guy  personally,  since 
these  papers  are  recollecdons  of  men 
who  have  known  the  editor  of  the  Ca- 
hiers  de  la  Quinzaine  in  the  flesh.  The 
second  group  of  papers  is  centered 
around  several  basic  ideas  in  P^guy’s 
work,  they  deal  with  the  “proph^te  de 
la  famille,”  with  “nous  qui  sommes 
Tautorit^.”  It  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  renaissance  of  the  man,  even  though 
it  does  not  always  avoid  the  danger 
pointed  out  by  Julien  Green  in  his  an¬ 
thologies  of  P6guy’s  essays  (Pantheon, 
1943).  There  Green  states  “that  some  of 
P6guy’s  favorite  expressions  have  taken 
connotations  which  they  did  not  have 
in  the  author’s  mind.  Such  words  as 
race,  fatherland  .  .  .  refer  to  realities 
which  only  lately  have  become  perverted 
into  dangerous  slogans.”  Now,  if  one 
adds  to  this  book  the  two  prefaces  by 
Julien  Green,  the  more  elaborate  books 
and  statements  by  the  Tharauds,  Mounier 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  contributed  the 
most  provocative  and  productive  essay 
to  this  collection)  and  perhaps  also  the 
book  of  the  late  Romain  Rolland  (which 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future), 
one  will  certainly  feel  that  a  great  and 
strange  moral  and  intellectual  force  was 
cut  off  when  the  soldier  P6guy  died  on 
the  batde  field  in  the  1914  prelude  to  the 
present  war. — Frederic l(  Lehner.  West 
Virginia  State  College. 

*  Paul  Prist.  La  France  a-t-elle  trahi? 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1946.  106  pages.  40  fr. — The  final  an- 
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swcr  is  history  will  tell,  for  there  is  need 
of  the  work  of  a  generation  at  least  to 
provide  evidence  for  acquittal.  An  elite 
has  betrayed  and  still  remains  a  menace; 
fortunately  a  solid  core  still  survives  un- 
corrupted.  Hope  may  be  derived  from 
the  words  of  Aeschylus,  echoed  by  the 
Song  of  Roland:  “Mult  at  aprist  qui 
bien  conoist  ahan.”  The  book  is  honest, 
as  frank  as  dramatic.  We  see  Erst  the 
conqueror  flattered  by  the  reception  ac¬ 
corded  him  by  the  underworld  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  which  he  took  for  the  real 
France.  Then  la  trahison  des  clercs, — 
the  principal  ones  are  named  and  their 
cases  studied, — strengthened  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  superiority.  The  attitude  of  these 
intellectuals  sticks  more  fiery  off  by  the 
implied  parallel  with  the  immediately 
preceding  picture  of  gangsterdom.  At 
bottom  the  bourgeoisie  was  terrified  by 
the  mounting  claims  of  the  working 
classes  and  by  the  example  of  Russia. 
Hence  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Class  interests  were  preferred 
to  those  of  the  nation.  “La  bourgeoisie 
.  .  .  placee  sous  le  signe  du  profit,  mai- 
tresse  d’un  regime  oh  Targent  seul  donne 
la  puissance,  entend  ne  se  laisser  ravir 
aucune  part,  meme  minime,  de  ses  pre¬ 
rogatives  .  .  .  Elle  n’admet  aucune  at- 
tente  i  son  prestige,  i  son  autorite.  Vo- 
lontiers,  elle  se  croirait  de  droit  divin. 
Son  egolsme,  son  amour-propre,  son 
orgueil  lui  imposent  la  resistance  k  toute 
revendication  populaire.  Elle  redoute  de 
s’engager  dans  la  voie  des  concessions.” 
Other  countries,  including  our  own,  may 
well  meditate,  in  times  of  industrial 
unrest  like  the  present,  on  this  picture. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Rene  Ristelhueber.  La  double  aven- 
ture  de  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Montreal. 
Varietes.  1944.  319  pages.  $1.50. — ^Nan¬ 
sen,  the  Norwegian  Arctic  explorer,  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  vision,  is  less 
we!!  known  as  the  philanthropist  of  the 
years  following  the  First  World  War. 
In  this  book  the  former  minister  of 
France  in  Norway  tells  how  Nansen 


brought  aid  to  starving  Russia  and 
sought  to  explain  that  much-maligned 
nation  to  the  outside  world,  especially  at 
Geneva.  He  suffered  calumny  for  his 
generous  efforts,  aid,  and  sympathy  at 
a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
only  hostility  for  Russia.  He  was  called 
a  Bolshevik,  but  he  persevered  in  his  un¬ 
selfish  task  until  his  death  in  1930.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  western  Europeans 
to  grasp  the  problems  of  understanding 
Russia;  he  approached  them  in  the  same 
spirit  of  adventure  which  he  brought  to 
the  problems  of  Arctic  navigation.  He 
worked  to  bring  about  a  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  which  Russia  was  to  participate; 
but  he  lived  to  see  the  League  work  in¬ 
justice  in  the  abandonment  of  Armenia. 
His  services  in  the  repatriation  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  and  in  relief  work  are  the 
chief  theme  of  this  timely  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  book.  How  Nansen  would  electrify 
UNRAA  into  something  like  efficiency 
if  he  were  alive  today! — L.  R.  Lind.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Consuelo  de  Saint  Exup^ry.  Oppide. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  294 
pages. — After  the  Armistice,  a  number 
of  architects  and  artists  took  refuge  in 
the  half-abandoned  medieval  village  of 
Opp^de,  in  Vaucluse,  some  forty  miles 
north  of  Marseilles  and  twenty  east  of 
Avignon.  There  they  formed  a  pictur¬ 
esque  colony,  keeping  alive  their  faith  in 
the  French  spirit.  To  their  strangely  as¬ 
sorted  group  were  added  oddities,  an 
alcoholic  “Colonial,”  a  semi-professional 
Thief,  an  Arab  murderer,  Spanish,  Ital¬ 
ian  and  Jewish  refugees.  They  did  not 
grow  fat  or  rich,  but  they  lived,  worked, 
increased.  They  quarreled,  but  did  not 
collapse.  Consuelo  de  Saint  Exup^ry,  a 
sculptress  of  sorts,  was  with  them  until 
1942,  when  she  joined  her  husband,  the 
great  pilot  and  writer,  in  America. 

The  romantic  site,  the  weird  array  of 
unconventional  personalities,  the  indom¬ 
itable  and  youthful  spirit,  the  somber 
background  of  defeat  and  treason,  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  ingredients  for  a  masterpiece 
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and  a  best-seller.  And  Madame  de  Saint 
Exup^ry  can  write.  Her  French  is  not 
only  fauldess,  it  is  distinguished.  Her 
descriptions  are  sharply  realistic,  yet 
they  seem  to  have  an  unearthly  shimmer, 
as  though  they  were  ready  to  vanish  into 
the  unreal— or  the  “surr^.”  Yet  there 
is  a  fundamental  lack  somewhere.  Her 
simplicity  is  sophisticated;  her  “distinc¬ 
tion”  is  banal  (disUngtUe  comme  tout 
U  monde).  Unreality  is  not  a  halo  round 
reality,  as  for  instance  in  Le  Grand 
Mcaulnes:  it  destroys  the  sense  of  reality. 
The  whole  thing  is  beautiful  in  an  arty 
way;  it  reminds  us  of  La  Princesse  Loin- 
taine:  Rostand  and  Bernhardt  not  at 
their  best.  A  book  which  is  far  from  in- 
difiFerent,  but  irritating  and  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  A  “would-be,”  a  “might-have- 
been,”  an  “almost.” — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Enrico  Terracini.  Let  Miens.  (Tra¬ 
duction  de  Jacques  Bourgon).  Al¬ 
giers.  Chariot.  1943. 95  pages. — A  North- 
Italian  immigrant  to  French  North  Af¬ 
rica  remembers  his  childhood  in  Genoa 
and  Piedmont.  Simple  sketches,  but 
moving;  their  verismo  or  regionalist  re¬ 
alism  is  tempered  with  a  lyrical  sense  of 
the  wonder  of  ordinary  and  daily  hap¬ 
penings,  and  a  great  pity  which  seems 
to  reduce  ail  the  anguish  of  being  hu¬ 
man  to  an  awareness  of  human  poverty. 
— Edouard  Roditi.  Los  Angeles. 

*  Emile  Bur6.  Ernest  Renan  et  VAl- 
lemagne.  (Textes  recueillis  et  com¬ 
ments  par  Emile  Bur^).  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1945.  233  pags. — ^Emile 
Bur^  was  well  inspired  to  reproduce 
these  pages.  Renan,  like  most  French¬ 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Hugo 
and  Michelet  above  all,  loved  C^rmany. 
The  war  of  1870-71  was  for  him  a  spir¬ 
itual  tragedy.  Worse  than  the  fighting 
was  the  campaign  of  hate  conducted  by 
the  German  intellectuals  whom  Renan 
rspected.  In  various  articles,  letters  and 
addresses,  he  searchs  the  problem  of  na¬ 
tionalism  with  the  sure  delicacy  of  his 


incomparable  mind.  A  nation  for  him 
is  neither  a  brutal  material  fact,  nor  a 
rigid  dogma,  nor  a  romantic  intuition. 
It  is  a  historical  fact,  growing  and  deep¬ 
ening.  In  order  fully  to  realize  itself,  it 
is  fated  to  transcend  itself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  alien  (o  Renan’s  thought 
than  the  crude  blasphemy:  “My  coun¬ 
try,  right  or  wrong!”  I  know  of  no  one 
who  could  approach  these  problems, 
which  are  still  tormenting  tis,  with  such 
quiet  luminous  authority.  And  Renan’s 
solution  is  the  one  that  Germany  should 
take  to  heart  today:  “R^parons  nos 
fautes,  non  en  r£vant  de  prendre  notre 
revanche  d’une  guerre  ou  nous  avons 
6t^  injustes  agresseurs,  mais  en  con- 
tractant  avec  I’Allemagne  ( bzw.  la 
France)  et  I’Angleterre  une  alliance 
dont  I’eflet  sera  de  conduire  le  monde 
dans  les  voies  de  la  civilisation  lib^rale.” 
An  Anglo  -  French  -  German  alliance 
would  immediately  attract,  on  free  and 
equal  terms,  all  the  rest  of  “liberal”  Eu¬ 
rope,  from  Scandinavia  to  Greece  and 
liberated  Spain.  The  volume  closes  with 
Anatole  France’s  great  address  for  the 
inauguration  of  Renan’s  statue  at  Tr^- 
guier  in  1903.  This  pious  little  book,  by 
a  burly,  sturdy  veteran  of  Republican 
journalism,  is  a  must  for  all  who  arc 
fighting  against  barbarism,  everywhere 
in  the  world. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Henri  Focillon.  Timoignage  pour 
la  France.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1945.  212  pages.  $1.75. — A  scries  of  ar¬ 
ticles  and  addresses  by  the  noted  Yale 
University  art  historian.  First  President 
of  the  Franco-Bclgian  (or  Franco-Bclgo- 
Russian)  Free  School  of  Higher  Studies 
in  New  York.  Like  Maritain,  an  admir¬ 
able  example  of  the  delicate,  yet  indom¬ 
itable  spirit  of  France. 

We  arc  suffering  from  a  delusion 
which  creates  incessant  difficulties  to¬ 
day:  namely  that  the  France  we  admire 
and  love  is  but  a  ghost,  like  the  Greece 
of  Pericles,  or  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
cathedrals.  Focillon  bears  witness  to  the 
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living  and  growing  power  of  France: 
not  in  mass  alone  (she  is  outclassed  by 
Russia  and  ourselves )»  not  in  thought 
alone,  but  through  a  vital  combination 
of  the  two.  France  has  more  cultural  mo¬ 
mentum  than  most  nations,  and  fewer 
obstacles  to  free  thought.  The  chapters 
Fonction  universelle  de  la  France,  Vie 
d’une  nation,  La  dSmocratie  et  la  vague 
du  passS,  are  particularly  worth  ponder¬ 
ing. 

No  scholar  is  flawless.  Focillon  lived 
for  years  opposite  the  He  Saint  Louis  and 
loved  it;  yet  he  put  the  Estacade  {Trestle) 
in  the  wrong  place,  an  Elliot  Paul  trick. 
But  that  chapter,  En  descendant  la  Seine, 
is  the  most  delightful  of  all. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Francois  Hertel.  Leur  inquiitude. 

Edition  definitive.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1945.  226  pages. — A  series  of  essays  on 
the  disquiet,  the  anxiety,  even  the  an¬ 
guish,  by  which  many  young  French 
Canadians  are  tormented;  not  purely  as 
French  Canadians,  or  as  young  men,  but 
as  men.  The  book,  rigorously  orthodox, 
is  edifying  without  being  conventional. 
It  might  be  read  with  profit  in  many 
lands,  and  even  by  those  who  cannot 
fully  accept  the  author’s  philosophy. 

Particularly  interesting  as  a  political 
document.  Francois  Hertel  advocates 
the  most  thoroughgoing  French-Cana- 
dian  Nationalism,  and  does  not  shrink 
from  the  prospect  of  disrupting  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  It  seems  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
business  world  has  not  managed  to  inte¬ 
grate  French  Canada  on  self-respecting 
terms.  The  habitant  never  is  a  full  part¬ 
ner,  hardly  a  poor  relation.  If  this  be  so, 
a  Quebec  tout  seul  movement  is  inevit¬ 
able.  In  order  to  curb  or  expropriate 
Anglo-Saxon  capitalism,  it  will  have  to 
be  socialistic.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  thoroughly  conservative  and  in¬ 
tensely  national,  with  a  religious  foun¬ 
dation.  Such  a  regime  would  have  more 
than  a  chance  likeness  with  Fascism. — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 


*  Bernard  Malan.  UOrdre  Nouveau 
pour  le  bien  commun.  Pau.  Pic.  1945. 
286  pages.  30  fr. — Bernard  Malan  is  “a 
man  of  Forty-Eight,”  complete  with 
imagination,  good  will,  faith,  hope  and 
a  noble  disregard  of  immediate  obstacles. 
He  is  a  “Happinessist”  (Bonheuriste): 
which  is  far  less  absurd  than  being  an 
“Existentialist.”  He  believes,  with  all 
prophets  and  moralists  throughout  the 
ages,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is 
identical  with  the  quest  of  the  common 
good.  And  he  is  naive  enough  to  ask: 
“Then,  why  don’t  we  follow  the  obvious 
path?” 

Happiness  through  the  conunon  good 
is  a  perennial  philosophy  which  can  be 
expressed  in  many  languages.  Malan 
himself  translates  it  at  times  into  strict 
Benthamite  accounting:  enlightened  sel¬ 
fishness.  At  other  times,  he  is  not  so 
lucky.  He  wrote  his  little  book  under 
the  Vichy  r%ime,  and  his  idiom  has  a 
definite  P6tain  accent.  In  a  post-libera¬ 
tion  sticker,  Malan  artlessly  apologizes 
for  his  apparent  conformity  with  the 
Marshal’s  “New  Order  for  the  Common 
Good.”  I  don’t  see  why.  P6tain,  Laval, 
and  even  Hitler  said  many  things  that 
were  true:  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  man  to  talk  consistent  wickedness  or 
unadulterated  nonsense.  Because  Hider 
said:  “Strength  through  joy,”  we  are 
not  going  to  extoll  “Weakness  through 
despair.”  Because  P^tain  praised  “Fam¬ 
ily,  Labor  and  Country,”  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  turn  against  them  with  loathing. 
A  pathedc  litde  book:  so  manifesdy 
right,  so  much  more  intelligent  than  the 
tough  realism  of  the  power  politicians 
and  the  profiteers;  and  withal  so  futile. 
Man  does  want  happiness;  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  stock  exchange  and  the 
batde-field  are  short  cuts  to  Eden. — 
Albert  Gu^rard.  Stanford  University. 

*F61ix-A.  Morlion,  O.  P.  UApostolat  de 
F opinion  publique.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1944.  245  pages.  $1. — Many  are  familiar 
with  the  Legion  of  Decency  and  the 
Catholic  hour.  Few  are  familiar  with 
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the  origin  and  history  of  the  movements 
which  have  produced  these  and  similar 
powerful  agencies  for  influencing  public 
opinion.  Father  Morlion  gives  abundant 
information  with  regard  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  beginning  of  several  of  these 
movements,  their  accomplishments  to 
the  present,  their  techniques,  and  their 
promise  for  the  future. 

After  a  decade  of  brilliant  pioneering 
and  leadership  in  the  control  of  public 
opinion  in  his  native  Belgium,  Father 
Morlion  arrived  as  a  refugee  at  Lisbon. 
TTtere  be  established  a  Centre  d'lnfor- 
mation  Pro  Deo.  When  in  1941  a  Nazi 
invasion  of  Portugal  was  imminent  he 
made  his  way  to  New  York.  There  he 
gave  the  impetus  for  the  first  of  five 
Centres  which  were  to  be  organized  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  Centres 
are  a  part  of  a  co-ordinated  program. 
Their  primary  purpose  is  not  to  give 
help  and  direction  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  press  and  other  agencies  which  had 
previously  been  in  operation.  Rather 
their  distinctive  purpose  is  to  influence 
the  indifferent  masses  through  the  secu¬ 
lar  press,  the  radio,  the  movies,  public 
forums,  and  lay  workers.  This  influence 
is  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  currents  of 
opinion  which  undermine  the  Catholic 
view  of  life.  Still  more  importandy,  it 
is  intended  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  basic 
priiKiples  of  Christianity. 

Father  Morlion  writes  with  so  much 
humor  and  out  of  such  a  wide  range 
of  adventurous  experience  that  his  book 
is  commended  as  exceedingly  interesdng 
reading. — Eugene  S.  Tanner.  University 
of  Tulsa. 

*  Yves  Simon.  Par  deld  f experience 
du  disespoir.  Montreal.  Parizeau. 
1945.  225  pages. — Three  long  essays: 
Conquest  of  Liberty  in  Daily  Life; 
Secret  Sources  of  the  Success  of  Racial 
Ideology;  Pessimism  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Progress.  There  are  souls  too  shallow 
to  experience  despair;  others  who  turn 
despair  into  a  convenient  and  becoming 


pose.  Like  Vigny,  Simon  goes  to  the 
depths,  unflinchingly,  and  rises  again. 
Like  Vigny’s,  his  philosophy  might  be 
defined  “an  active  and  tender  stoicism.” 
He  is  conscious  of  evil,  but  he  does  not 
capitulate  to  evil,  as  cynics  and  frustrated 
optimists  do.  To  be  good,  to  do  good,  is 
not  easy;  but  it  is  not  impossible.  In  all 
things,  intellectual  or  moral,  Simon 
spurns  “facility,”  which  does  not  mean 
simply  ease,  but  surrender. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  was  subjected 
to  a  rather  dismal  course  called  Instruc¬ 
tion  Morale  et  Civique.  The  method  was 
faulty,  but  the  subject  is  all  important. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  quiet,  well- 
knit  little  volume  the  text  book  for  such 
a  course.  Adolescents  would  respond  to 
it.  Adults  need  it.  Especially  those  who, 
in  their  unwisdom,  are  judging  the 
earth. 

Yves  Simon  (no  descendant,  I  take  it, 
of  either  Jules  or  H6g6sippe)  is  a  Catho¬ 
lic.  Nothing  in  his  thought  or  moral 
code  is  in  contradiction  with  his  faith. 
He  never  has  to  evade  or  quibble. 
Protestants  and  agnostics  will  be  able  to 
go  the  whole  way  with  him.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  what  part  Catholicism 
has  taken  in  the  spiritual  rebirth  of 
France. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Gustave  L.  S.  Mercier.  La  vie  de 
r univers.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  283 
pages. — ^The  avowed  aim  of  this  essay 
is  to  interpret  leading  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  present  and  to  revise  such  no¬ 
tions  as  matter,  substance,  life  and  soul, 
which  are  pivotal  in  traditional  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  philosophical  outcome  is  a 
sort  of  monism  which  cancels  many  of 
the  traditional  antitheses  such  as  organic 
and  inorganic  matter,  matter  and  energy, 
soul  and  matter.  Materials  for  such  a 
philosophical  synthesis  are  extracted 
from  the  quarry  of  modern  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. — To  render  in 
such  narrow  compass  the  overwhelming 
data  of  these  sciences,  even  in  their  most 
general  statement,  is  perhaps  an  impos- 
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siblc  task.  Furthermore,  the  specialist  has 
little  to  gain  from  such  a  synthesis.  The 
main  interest  of  an  essay  of  this  sort  is 
therefore  in  its  philosophical  function  of 
providing  a  new  myth  or  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  great  syntheses  like  those  of 
Bacon,  Comte,  or  Spencer.  The  question 
is  should  we  accept  as  M.  Mercier’s 
Weltanschauung  the  several  indications 
of  radical  monism  contained  in  his  essay, 
or  should  we  look  for  a  more  explicit 
statement  in  a  future  work  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  thinker. — Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Les  confessions 
sans  penitence.  Paris.  Plon.  1941. 
(Montr^l.  Pony.)  183  pages.  $1.25. — A 
collection  of  four  essays,  the  first  of 
which — devoted  to  Rousseau — gives  its 
tide  to  the  book.  The  remaining  essays 
— Le  magistrat  frivole,  Le  maitre  d  pen- 
ser  and  Uhomme  qui  cherche  en  gS- 
missant — are  concerned  respectively  with 
Montesquieu,  Descartes  and  Pascal. 
Duhamel  states  in  a  brief  preface  that 
he  hesitates  to  call  these  studies  essays: 
he  would  prefer  to  designate  them  by 
some  term  expressing  the  idea  of  a 
*‘r^glement  de  conges”  with  an  author 
and  his  works.  Through  such  an  ac¬ 
counting  one  determines  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  universe  imagined  by  the  au¬ 
thor;  from  such  an  exercise  some  con¬ 
clusion  or  resolution  may  be  drawn.  The 
book  is  in  no  way  intended  as  literary 
criticism  in  the  usual  sense,  as  a  guide- 
post  to  what  one  should  think  of  the  au¬ 
thors  studied.  It  is  rather  Duhamel’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  and  to  express  what 
they  mean  to  him  personally.  In  doing 
this  he  gives  us  both  a  fresh  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  his  own  thought. — Besse 
Clement.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Gants  du  del.  Numbers  Five  and 
Six.  Montr^l.  Fides.  1944.  112  and 
112  pages. — In  format,  the  beautifully 
printed  Gants  du  del  are  somewhat 


more  impressive  than  in  content.  Yet  the 
latter  may  be  significant  even  when  dis¬ 
appointing.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  the 
collection  of  verse  from  the  younger 
Canadian  poets,  Beaudet,  Boland,  Bes¬ 
sette,  Blais,  Boisvert,  Bourassa,  Charpen- 
tier,  Cloutier,  Galinas,  de  Grandmont, 
Hubert,  Jules-Hiver,  McEwen,  P^ladeau, 
Rolland,  Roussel,  Trottier,  Vachon,  and 
Vekeman,  to  which  Number  Six  is 
largely  devoted.  Verse  by  Robillard  and 
Hertel  is  featured  in  Number  Five.  One 
also  finds  critical  essays  on  poetry  and 
other  arts,  for  example,  Helen  Gardner 
on  the  later  poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot  in  Num¬ 
ber  Six  and  Dom  Bellot’s  UidSal  et 
tasche  de  Vart  chritien  in  Number 
Five,  and  there  are  essays  and  sketches 
dealing  with  the  knowledge  of  the  soul 
and  the  mystical  appreciation  of  Marie 
de  ITncarnation. 

With  both  the  poets  and  the  critics, 
one  comes  to  feel  that  there  has  been 
frequent  escape  from  meaning  into 
words,  that  these  writers  have  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  actual  things,  even 
when  it  is  understood  that  thoughts  and 
moods  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  actual  things.  The  verse  is  not  always 
candid  and  often  lacks  the  essential  sim¬ 
plicity  of  great  art.  There  is,  of  course, 
more  than  enough  of  an  artificial  sim¬ 
plicity. 

These  generalizations  are,  naturally, 
unfair  to  some:  Beaudet’s  Chanson  triste 
and  Charpentier’s  La  brebts  qui  / en  va 
seem  natural  and  unaffected,  but  too  fre- 
quendy  there  is  artiness  instead  of  art. 
It  is  a  relief  from  such  diet  to  come  upon 
a  fine,  factual  article,  Vivolution  du 
thi&tre  religieux  by  Professor  Gustave 
Cohen  in  Number  Five.  More  work  of 
the  type  would  strengthen  the  journal. 
— Edward  Murray  Clar\.  Northwestern 
State  College,  Alva,  Oklahoma. 

*  Roger  Picard.  Artifices  et  mystifica¬ 
tions  litUrtdres.  Montreal.  Vari^t^s. 
1945.  232  pages. — This  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  useful  book  for  those  interested 
in  the  spacious  subject  of  literary  hoaxes. 
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It  recounts  in  detail  gleanings  from  wide 
reading  in  the  literary  product  of  cen¬ 
turies,  not  only  instances  of  erudite  mys¬ 
tification  but  also  the  ephemeral  shenani¬ 
gans  of  dilettantes  and  poetasters.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Picard  has  divided  his  material 
into  eight  chapters,  labeled  respectively 
Passe-temps  de  gens  de  lettres,  Pseu- 
donymes  ou  les  auteurs  diguisis,  Les 
livres  h  clef.  Imitation  et  creation.  Pas¬ 
tiches  et  parodies,  De  Pimitation  au 
plagiat,  Les  oeuvres  apocryphes  ou  les 
faux  littSraires,  and  Les  auteurs  supposes 
et  les  oeuvres  imaginaires.  He  has  not 
limited  himself  entirely  to  French  writ¬ 
ers,  but  as  a  Frenchman  he  has  naturally 
quoted  most  from  the  literature  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar. — f.  M.  A. 

*  Vigny.  Introduction  et  notes  par 
Fernand  Baldensperger.  Montr^l. 
L’Arbre.  1944.  191  pages. — Study  of  the 
influences  and  ideas  received  from 
Vigny’s  family  or  from  subsequent  read¬ 
ing  and  experience  fills  about  one  half 
of  the  volume.  Le  journal  d’un  poite 
provides  a  guide.  Throughout  his  work 
we  find  “id^alisme  de  pens^  et  de  vo- 
lont6  .  .  .  religion  d’honneur.”  His  first 
poetic  inspiration  came  from  Chenier 
and  his  reflexion  on  le  beau  idial  led 
him  to  envisage  a  kind  of  synthesis  of 
the  arts: 

Musique,  poisie,  art  pur  de  Raphael, 

Vous  deviendrez  un  Dieu  . . .  mais  sur 
un  seul  autell" 

Yet  in  practice  he  shows  great  modera¬ 
tion  here.  More  essential  efiorts  at  syn¬ 
thesis  are  seen  in  his  power  “de  proph^- 
tiser  comme  de  se  souvenir”  (Mdise) 
and  in  his  conception  of  "le  poime  .  .  . 
^pique  par  le  sujet  et  quelque  d^velop- 
pement  ext^rieur,  lyrique  par  une  in¬ 
cantation  ^  la  fois  sourde  et  fulgurante, 
intellectuelle  par  le  sens  sous-entendu 
dans  un  appel  if  trois  ordres  d’^motions.” 
Of  interest  here  are  his  ideas  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  history  and  the  historical 
novel:  the  first  gives  a  philosophic  pano¬ 
rama,  the  second  a  detailed  inner  view. 
(Vigny  was  an  eager  student  of  the  series 


of  MSmoires  published  by  Petitot  and 
Monmerqud.)  In  his  theatrical  works  he 
sought  inspiration  from  both  Racine  and 
Shakespeare.  The  wide-spread  notion  of 
Vigny  as  a  dweller  in  the  ivory  tower 
receives  due  comment.  Aristocrat  he  was, 
but  his  conception  of  nobility  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  wealth  or  birth;  his  sym¬ 
pathy  is  always  with  la  majestS  de  la 
sou^ance  humaine,  seen  in  Moses,  in 
idealistic  poets  (his  Chatterton)  or  in 
soldiers,  “Saints  et  Martyrs  de  la  re¬ 
ligion  de  I’Honneur.”  The  essay  touches 
on  ail  the  high  points  of  Vigny’s  thought, 
but  the  candid  reader  may  regret  the  oc¬ 
casional  turgidity  of  style. — The  selec¬ 
tions  include  both  prose,  notably  extracts 
from  litde  read  adaptations  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  verse.  They  are  well  chosen 
to  bring  out  the  essential  unity  of  the 
author’s  thought. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  L.  Houle.  L’histoire  du  thSdtre  au 
Canada.  Montreal.  Fides.  1945.  173 
pages.  $1  . — M.  Hould,  who  has  written 
several  plays  himself,  combines  with  his 
short  history  of  the  French  Canadian 
theatre  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  return  to 
the  17th  century  classics,  Corneille, 
Moli^re  and  Racine,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
provide  a  needed  antidote  to  modern 
problem  plays  and  farces.  He  insists  that 
whenever  the  public  sees  the  classics 
presented,  even  by  amateur  or  semi¬ 
amateur  troupes  like  the  Compagnons 
de  St.  Laurent,  the  result  is  highly  suc¬ 
cessful;  pleasure  is  as  keen  as  edification 
is  inevitable.  And  he  looks  back  into 
the  past  for  confirmation  of  his  views, 
unearthing  in  his  quest  some  quaint  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  17th  century  struggle  be¬ 
tween  church  and  laity  for  a  free  the¬ 
atre,  in  fact  for  any  kind  of  theatre  at  all. 

In  comparing  this  record  with  our 
own  theatrical  history  several  similarities 
are  evident.  Recent  volumes  on  local 
American  stages, — Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, — show  clearly 
how  thorny  was  the  path  of  the  first 
troupes  here  and  how  often  clergymen 
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thundered  against  these  minions  of  the 
devil.  The  compromises  with  high  art 
made  by  our  actors  in  the  past  as  also 
to-day  are  more  numerous  but  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  thoK  recorded  sorrowfully  by 
M.  Houl^;  the  Canadians,  like  us,  had  to 
see  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  La  Dame  aux 
Camilias  instead  of  in  Phidre.  As  in  the 
United  States,  little  theatres  sprang  up 
in  Canada  after  1900  and  have  done  their 
part  to  build  an  audience  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  theatre.  Unfortunately  there 
are  few  French  Canadian  playwrights  of 
fine  caliber,  though  a  go^  number  of 
honest  and  not  uninteresting  dramatists 
are  listed  here.  In  the  United  States  we 
believe  we  have  more  important  figures, 
though  M.  Houl^  would  disapprove  of 
most  of  them. 

It  is,  however,  unfair  to  compare  his 
record  with  our  own,  for  in  his  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  drama  in  his  own  language 
he  disregards  many  important  move¬ 
ments  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  He  says 
litde  about  Canadian  drama  in  English 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  numerous 
groups  in  the  western  provinces  which 
hold  drama  festivals  and  encourage  na¬ 
tive  playwrights  by  producing  their 
work.  Manitoba,  for  example,  has  a 
popular  Ukrainian  dramatist,  Saskatoon 
boasts  another;  other  individuals  and 
groups,  in  Toronto,  Windsor  and  else¬ 
where,  are  trying  to  develop  a  native 
theatre.  Before  a  definitive  history  of  the 
Canadian  Theatre  can  be  written  all 
these  movements  will  have  to  be  studied 
together  with  M.  Houle’s  volume,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  help  in  that  later  and 
morecomplete  history. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

^  Emile  Baumann.  Le  signe  sur  les 
mains.  Paris.  Grasset.  1926.  (Mont- 
r^.  Fides.  1939.)  194  pages. — ^There 
were  in  the  last  generation  in  France 
an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  nov¬ 
elists  who  were  both  good  Catholics  and 
good  writers.  Emile  Baumann  was  one 
of  the  best  of  both.  Not  only  his  frankly 
religious  books,  but  his  novels,  have  a 


moral  and  often  a  serious  confessional 
preoccupation.  He  was  too  genuine  an 
artist  and  too  logical  an  intelligence, 
however,  to  compose  a  propagandist 
document  and  label  it  a  novel.  Le  signe 
sur  les  mains,  for  instance,  tells  how  a 
young  soldier  was  implored  by  a  wound¬ 
ed  comrade  to  enter  the  priesthood  as 
the  dying  man  had  plann^  to  do,  and 
made  a  rather  vaguely  conditioned  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  so.  Returning  home  when  the 
war  was  over,  the  young  man  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  a  young  woman  who  re¬ 
turned  his  affection.  After  a  painful 
struggle,  he  decided  for  the  Church. — 
Some  good  Catholics  appear  to  regard 
the  book  as  an  inspired  appeal  for  re¬ 
cruits  to  fill  out  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  much  less  simple  than  that.  It  would 
scarcely  be  exaggeration  to  declare  that 
J6r6me  was  strong-armed  into  the 
Church  by  the  dying  soldier  and  a  pair 
of  honest  but  far  from  infallible  old 
Churchmen  who  worked  on  him  later. 
We  are  never  told  whether  their  voice 
was  the  voice  of  God,  although  we  are 
told  that  J6r6me  received  his  ordination 
with  enthusiasm.  The  last  and  therefore 
presumably  most  significant  page  of  the 
book  deals,  not  with  J6r6me’s  religious 
zeal,  not  with  J6r6me  at  all,  but  with 
the  cautious  near-sarcasms  of  the  jilted 
and  embittered  young  woman.  Works  of 
propaganda  do  not  usually  end  on  such 
a  note.  Emile  Baumann  has  attacked  a 
difficult  problem,  but  he  is  too  discreet 
to  proclaim  that  he  has  solved  it.  There 
have  been  few  novels  which  have  offered 
more  fruitful  matter  for  discussion. — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  Chamfort.  La  Jeune  Indienne.  Avec 
une  introduction  par  Gilbert  Chi- 
nard.  Princeton  University  Press.  1945. 
80  pages.  $2. — Professor  Chinard’s  pref¬ 
ace  amply  justifies  the  reprinting  of  this 
one-act  verse  comedy,  forgotten  to-day, 
but  played  all  over  Europe  and  even  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  1764  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  sketch  of  Chamfort*s 
life  reveals  how  much  of  his  own  bitter 
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experience  entered  into  the  portrait  of 
Belton.  The  immediate  sources  of  the 
play  are  quoted  in  full  and  the  innova¬ 
tions  due  to  the  author  pointed  out. 
The  theme  itself  is  as  old  as  sentimental 
exoticism — Homer’s  Nausicaa  is  recalled 
here — and  is  found  to-day  in  the  school 
of  Loti.  For  the  first  time  a  Quaker  and 
an  American  setting  appear  on  the 
French  stage.  Both  are  portrayed  most 
sympathetically,  although  there  is  no  ef¬ 
fort  at  “local  color.”  The  Quaker  and 
the  young  Indian  heroine  dominate  the 
action:  the  latter  especially  voices  senti¬ 
ments  dear  to  the  philosophers  of  the 
time,  denouncing  the  artificiality  and 
corruption  of  European  society  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  straightforward  honesty 
of  the  child  of  nature.  An  occasional 
echo  of  Racine  is  noted.  Perhaps  one 
might  add  the  superiority  of  the  moral 
strength  of  the  heroine  over  the  hero, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  Racine.  The  play 
probably  contributed  to  French  interest 
in  the  American  colonics. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  CtJlcgc. 

*  Charles  Dclchcvalcric.  Le  mSteore  et 
quelques  autres  histoires.  Bruxelles. 
La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1945.  172 
pages.  40  fr. — “Du  haut  d’unc  cr6tc 
solitaire,  nous  contemplons  le  panorama, 
mon  vieil  ami  le  docteur  et  moi,  la  fin 
d’une  dc  ces  promenades  de  vacances  au 
cours  desquellcs  on  divide  I’^heveau 
des  souvenirs  en  respirant  le  parfum  des 
flcurs  sauvages.”  This  phrase  from  the 
introduction  of  one  of  the  sketches  strikes 
the  key-note  of  the  collection.  In  all  we 
find  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity, 
set  down  in  a  poet’s  prose.  The  title 
story  is  an  artist’s  day-dream  of  an  ideal 
Egeria,  told  with  a  sculptural  simplicity 
which  captures  the  reader’s  belief.  Others 
seem  based  on  direct  experience  or  ob¬ 
servation,  passed  through  an  artist’s 
alembic:  the  reader’s  imagination  carries 
on  involuntarily.  The  second,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1897,  is  perhaps  reprinted  here 
with  a  special  purpose:  reconciliation  of 
households  broken  by  the  stress  of  war. 


In  its  dramatic  incisiveness  it  gives  the 
essence  of  a  long  novel  dealing  with 
everyday  experience,  which  has  gained 
by  concision.  Here  is  a  sample:  “Le 
temps  neigea  sur  la  triste  aventure.  Ma 
douleur  perdit  de  son  acuit6.  La  mar^ 
des  jours  identiques  propagea  son  flux 
sur  mes  pens^.  L’homme  arrive  i 
epuiser  la  souffrance  aussi  bien  que  la 
joie.”  Again  the  short  confession  sent  to 
a  novelist  by  a  young  wife  is  deliberately 
Indicated  as  the  schema  of  a  detailed 
psychological  study:  here  the  woman’s 
point  of  view  is  stressed.  The  concluding 
sketch  offers  a  father’s  recollections  of 
his  daughter’s  childhood  with  its  naive 
poetry.  The  author’s  art  is  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  variety  with  stark  forthright¬ 
ness. — Ben\.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col- 
lege. 

*  Jean  Grofller.  L’appel  du  silence. 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 

1946.  189  pages.  45  fr. — Distinctly  an 
escape  novel.  Varying  reactions  of  a 
group  of  Europeans  in  contact  with  a 
community  of  mystic  Orientals  in  a 
mountain  fastness  of  Asia.  Little  stress 
on  natural  scenery.  Saints  and  sinnen 
rub  elbows  but  most  of  the  characters  arc 
too  abstract  to  be  convincing  to  terre-ii' 
terre  readers  who  may  well  echo  Aucas- 
sin’s  tirade:  “Then  to  Hell  will  I  go  . . .” 
Here  is  one  of  the  heroines:  “Elle  ap- 
partient  h  la  race  des  dieux,  et  ceux-ci  ne 
sont  pas  sans  cesse  accessibles  k  notre  en- 
tendement  parce  qu’ils  ne  pensent  ni  ne 
s’expriment  pas  toujours  ii  notre  6tage.” 
Amen. — B.  M.  W. 

*  Andre  Linn6  et  Edmond  Nessler. 

Les  champs  secrets.  Alger.  Chariot. 

1944.  233  pages. — Written  in  dialogue 
and  in  a  form  recalling  the  Celestina, 
this  novel  (or  play — it  would  make  an 
admirable  movie)  begins  with  the  defeat 
of  France  and  in  graphic  tableaux,  tied 
together  by  the  undercover  work  of  the 
hero,  Jean  S6v6rac,  dramatizes  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  French  resistance  movement 
against  the  Gestapo  and  Vichy.  CoUabo- 
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rators,  the  black  market,  the  Nazis,  de¬ 
molitions,  parachute  jumps,  planes  land¬ 
ing  in  “champs  secrets,”  evasions,  espio¬ 
nage,  patriotism  and  love  fuse  in  this 
narrative,  pulsating  with  the  “r^lit^  du 
v^u,”  to  form  a  fascinating  drama  of 
intrigue,  triumph  and  death.  In  the  fore¬ 
word  we  are  informed  that  “everything 
in  this  book  was  seen,  heard  or  lived  by 
the  authors. . . .  Therefore,  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  opinion  and  even  the  interpretation 
of  the  authors  are  virtually  excluded.” 
The  authors  have  not  exaggerated.  In 
this  book  can  be  heard  the  heart-beat  of 
the  people  of  France  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  The  University 
of  Nebraska. 

*  Valentin  Mandelstamm.  F-5.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  225  pages. 

$1.50. — A  moderately  interesting  espio¬ 
nage  tale.  Motivation:  plans  for  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  secret  weapon  of  the  robot  type. 
Locale:  Casablanca  to  California,  inclu¬ 
sive.  Characters:  rich  Americans  with 
not  a  care  in  the  world  except  their  hobby 
of  spy-chasing.  The  main  interest  of  the 
story  is  the  reader’s  complete  mystifica¬ 
tion  as  to  what  an  intelligent  girl  like 
Dorothy  could  ever  have  seen  in  a  Grade- 
A  dope  like  Jack — a  condition  which  is 
clear^  up  to  everyone’s  complete  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  last  few  pages. — Olive 
Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Guy  de  Pourtal^s.  La  piche  miracu- 
lease.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette.  1943. 

433  pages. — A  long,  slow  Lehr-  und- 
Wanderjahre  novel.  Background:  the 
narrow  aristocratic  circle  in  Geneva. 
Climax:  the  first  World  War,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  read 
over  this  delicate  and  powerfiil  work, 
completed  in  1937  and  published  in 
France  before  the  war.  Why  is  it  not 
hailed  as  a  major  masterpiece,  in  the 
same  class  (if  class  had  any  meaning)  as 
Buddenbrool{s  or  Les  Thibault?  Per¬ 
haps  because  Pourtal^  belongs  to  no 
clique  and  uses  no  revolutionary  tech¬ 


nique;  he  deliberately  refuses  to  show 
off.  Perhaps  because  reticence  and  frus¬ 
tration  do  not  lend  themselves  to  dra¬ 
matic  effects.  The  problem  Pourtal^s 
discusses  is  not  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  Boston  tradition.  But  Bos¬ 
ton  culture,  however  narrow,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  American  life:  so  Marquand 
and  Santayana  could  write  best-s^ers. 
Geneva’s  aristocratic  Puritanism  is  alien 
to  France,  and  even  to  the  rest  of  Switz¬ 
erland.  It  is  both  cosmopolitan  and  paro¬ 
chial.  This  is  not  an  objection  to  the 
book:  it  is  an  attempt  to  understand  why 
it  is  not  more  widely  known. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

K  Guillaume  Apollinaire.  Choix  de 
poesies.  London.  Horizon.  1945. 102 
pages.  10/6. — Deeply  thankful  to  Hori¬ 
zon  for  this  excellent  and  charmingly 
printed  selection.  Apollinaire,  a  Pole  of 
semi-dubious  origin  (this  is  cryptic  but 
literal),  1880-1918.  An  almost  legendary 
sophisticate;  wrote  Alcools  and  Calli- 
grammes.  Loved  to  flabbergast  the  Phil¬ 
istine  (i pater  le  bourgeois);  but  served 
in  the  French  army  and  died  of  his 
wounds,  like  any  ipicier.  Influenced  T. 
S.  Eliot:  but  more  of  a  pure  poet  than 
the  Wastelander.  In  the  tradition  of 
Heine:  romantic  irony,  flippancy  with  a 
stifled  sob,  sophistication  coming  pretty 
close  to  popular  poetry.  La  Blanche 
Neige,  for  instance,  is  a  perfect  Lied: 

Le  cuisinier  plume  les  oies 
Ah  totabe  neige 
Tombe  et  que  n'ai-je 
Ma  bien-aimSe  entre  mes  bras. 

Or  this  pince-sans-rire  idyl,  Annie 
Comme  cette  femme  est  mennonite 
Ses  rosiers  et  ses  vStements  n'ont  pas 
de  boutons 

II  en  manque  deux  d  mon  veston 
La  dame  et  moi  suivons  presque  le 
mime  rite. 

La  maison  des  morts  has  a  lovely  cheer- 
ful-macabre  quality.  Soupirs  du  servant 
de  Da\ar  admirably  expresses  the  con¬ 
fused  thoughts  of  a  half-assimilated 
primitive.  And  La  jolie  rousse  is  truly  a 
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noble  poem. — Albert  Guhard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

*  Armand  Bernier.  Quatre  songes 
pour  dbtruire  le  tnonde.  Bruxelles. 

L'Avant-Poste.  1938.  48  pages. — In  this 
poem  Armand  Bernier  r^tes  in  simple 
and  graceful  verses  the  lassitude  of  the 
pessimist  who,  in  his  discouragement, 
calls  for  anihilation  of  the  human  race. 
Deluge  is  invoked.  Then,  his  panthe¬ 
istic  dream  creates  a  soft,  magic  world 
of  green  foliage,  sweet  waters  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  trees,  where  peace  and  fra¬ 
ternity  reign.  But  this  is  only  morbidity, 
a  vain  desire  to  escape  life.  It  takes  a 
miracle  to  change  the  misanthrope  into 
a  friend  of  humanity.  A  child  is  born  to 
him,  a  little  girl  whose  presence  has 
brought  to  him  complete  reconciliation 
with  this  earth. 

II  faut  un  monde,  il  faut  quit  soit  beau, 
pour  que  cette  enfant  vive  et  pour  quelle 
aime. — Marguerite  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

*  The  Life  of  Saint  Dominic  in  Old 
French  Verse.  Critically  edited  by 

Warren  Francis  Manning.  Harvard 
Studies  in  Romance  Languages,  20. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1944.  358  pages.  $4. — A  critical  edition 
of  the  only  verse  life  of  Saint  Dominic 
in  Old  French,  which  is  preserved  in 
two  MSS.,  one  in  the  Municipal  Library 
at  Arras,  the  other  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale.  Adopting  the  Arras  MS.  as 
the  more  trustworthy,  the  editor  has 
scrupulously  refrained  from  tampering 
with  the  text,  making  only  obvious  cor¬ 
rections.  A  linguistic  introduction  offers 
a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  language 
of  the  MSS.  which  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  the 
Beauvais  region.  But  as  in  most  demon¬ 
strations  of  this  sort,  the  proof  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  convincing.  More  convincing  is 
the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  that 
the  life  was  written  by  a  Dominican  be¬ 
tween  1256  and  1259.  Linguistic  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  and  glossary  all  show 


meticulous  care,  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Held,  and  excellent  judgment.  The  edi¬ 
tor  has  made  a  solid  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Old  French  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century. — L.  E.  Win¬ 
frey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  A.  Rimbaud.  A  Season  in  Hell. 

Translated  by  Louise  Varese.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Connecticut.  New  Directions.  1945. 
$1. — Compiled  by  H.  Creekmore  and 
based  on  £.  Starkie’s  biography,  a  thir¬ 
teen-page  Rimbaud  Chronology  precedes 
the  translation,  which  is  offered  with  the 
French  text  on  opposite  pages.  It  is  re¬ 
markably  accurate  and  readable.  Should 
I  remark  only  that  “maudlin”  seems  to 
leave  out  the  almost  metaphysical  value 
of  “idiot”  in:  “J’aimais  les  peintures 
idiotes”  (p.  48);  that  “reserver”  in:  “Je 
rcservais  la  traduction”  (p.  50)  corre¬ 
sponds  to:  kept  to  myself,  or  even:  put 
off  (not  a  question  of  right,  but  of  pow¬ 
er);  that:  “Si  j’ai  du  goOt,  ce  n’est  gucrc 
que  pour  la  terre”  (p.  58)  is  a  restrictive, 
not  negative,  sentence.  Any  other  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  English  version  would  lead 
us  into  the  furnace  of  Rimbaud  exegesis, 
so  searching  and  unerring  the  transla¬ 
tor’s  approach,  on  all  counts.  Particularly 
praiseworthy  are  her  studied,  felicitous, 
lighdy  adapted  renderings  of  incidental 
verse. 

Strangely  enough,  Rimbaud’s  apoca¬ 
lyptic  style  seems  at  ease  in  English  garb. 
While  the  flow  of  good  current  English 
or  French  prose  is  normally  difficult  to 
capture  in  the  opposite  language — tra¬ 
duction  leading  usually  to  trahison — A 
Seasons  stolidly  affirmative  sentences, 
made  of  ordinary  verbs  surrounded  by  a 
modey  crowd  of  rich,  “magic”  nouns, 
suits  the  temper  of  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  to  perfection.  We  arc  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  Louise  Varese’s  announced 
transladon  of  Les  Illuminations. — M. 
Denl^inger.  University  of  Michigan. 

*  Franz  Hellcns.  La  vie  seconde  ou  les 
songes  sans  la  clef.  Bruxelles.  Sablon. 
1945.  211  pages. — The  editor  of  a  fiction 
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magazine  which  specializes  in  the  super¬ 
natural  once  told  this  reviewer  that  there 
are  two  groups  of  successful  writers  on 
the  supernatural — those  who  write  eerie 
stories  because  they  are  mystically  in¬ 
clined,  and  those  who  write  eerie  stories 
because  it’s  good  business.  Franz  Hel- 
lens  belongs  in  the  former  group.  He 
once  wrote  in  a  Brussels  magazine  “Je 
rencontre  le  mystere  sans  le  chercher.” 
These  notes  on  his  own  dreams,  with  re¬ 
flections  on  the  significance  of  dreaming, 
are  too  honest  to  be  definite  or  conclu¬ 
sive,  although  he  himself  has  found 
profit  in  inditing  them. — “Je  reve,  done 
je  suis.” — ^“Nous  sommes  tous  inferieurs 
^  nos  reves.” — ^“Le  r^ve  efface  ou  rabaisse 
I’intelligence,  il  relive  et  exalte  le  carac- 
tcre.” — Franz  Hellens  declares  that  the 
larger  part  of  his  writing  is  due  to  in¬ 
spirations  which  have  come  to  him  in 
dreams.  But  since  he  offers  no  technique 
of  dreaming,  the  man  who  doesn’t 
dream  will  scarcely  acquire  the  faculty 
from  this  book,  although  he  will  pick 
up  fascinating  scraps  of  information  and 
suggestion. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Andr^  Breton.  Lc  surrialisme  et  la 
peinture.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1945.  203  pages.  $7.50. — A  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  representative  surrealist  paint¬ 
ings,  mainly  by  French  and  Spanish  art¬ 
ists,  with  a  collection  of  essays  written 
by  Breton  since  1928.  These  essays  are 
couched  in  ordinary,  lucid  French,  which 
is  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
tclligibility  of  the  paintings.  They  ex¬ 
press  the  background,  the  artistic  intent 
from  which  works  of  art  arc  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Negatively,  they  express  impa¬ 
tience  and  disgust  with  the  visible  world 
as  our  average  “savage  eyes’’  sec  it,  and 
a  complete  distrust  of  the  social  institu¬ 
tions  of  life,  such  as  “family,  homeland, 
society,”  which  arc  “moribund  pleasan¬ 
tries.”  The  painter  is  not  to  paint  what 
he  sees,  but  must  make  you  realize  his 
“fever  of  conquest”;  ordinary  propor¬ 
tions,  which  arc  “stupefying,”  must  give 
way  to  a  total  or  “integral  primitivism.” 


An  utterly  subjective  state  of  emotions 
freed  from  all  objective  constraints  is 
“reality  itself  for  us,”  and  that  “reality” 
is  a  “play.” — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Edmond  Labelle.  La  quite  de  V ex¬ 
istence.  Montreal.  Fidcs.  1944.  145 

pages. — At  the  risk  of  being  classed 
among  the  obtuse  bourgeois  somewhere 
referred  to  in  this  essay  one  is  impelled 
to  wonder  how  many  of  M.  Labcllc’s 
readers  will  understand'or  appreciate  the 
involved  and  sometimes  puzzling  lan¬ 
guage  current  in  the  first  five  chapters. 
(If  the  name  of  Jcan-Paul  Sartre  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them,  they  may  speculate  as  to 
the  possible  connection  between  his  “cx- 
istcntialismc”  and  the  Labelle  brand  of 
“connaissance  cxistcnticlle.”)  In  the  sixth 
chapter,  however,  the  author  unexpect¬ 
edly  stresses  the  importance  of  a  clear 
and  concise  style.  Then  follow  two  spry 
litde  pieces  under  the  headings  Amour 
and  Souvenir,  conceived  in  compliance 
with  that  basic  rule,  and  which  prove 
much  more  readable  than  what  preceded 
them. 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  following  the  essay. 
The  language  is  original  without  being 
obscure,  and  very  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the  rhapsody 
U  neige,  so  graphic  in  its  observation  of 
the  snow-flurries  over  the  Canadian  land¬ 
scape  that  it  creates  as  nostalgic  a  long¬ 
ing  for  that  scenery  as  would  a  master¬ 
piece  of  painting. — Germaine  A.  Don- 
ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Suites  franfoises.  Chroniques  du 
“Figaro”  recueillies  par  L^n  Cot- 

nareanu.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 
2  vols.  367  and  437  pages.  $4. — ^A  time¬ 
ly  publication  proving  the  vigor  of  con¬ 
temporary  French  thought  and  idealism. 
The  two  volumes  offer  an  anthology  of 
literary  journalism  from  1934  to  1940. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  scHne  four  score 
contributors  will  banish  any  doubt  as 
to  its  value.  The  editor  states  in  his 
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preface  that  two  ideas  have  guided  his 
choice:  I.  “la  defense  des  valeurs  per- 
manentes  de  la  civilisation  occidentale, 
de  Tind^pendance  et  de  la  liberty  de 
I’esprit”:  II.  “la  croyance  que  la  presse 
exerce  une  influence  plus  grande  sur  les 
moeurs  que  sur  la  politique.”  These  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  dear  to  Le  Figaro  since 
its  foundation  in  1826.  Men  of  differing 
religious,  political  and  aesthetic  views 
present  their  ideas  freely:  the  only  cri¬ 
teria  are  unquestionable  sincerity  and 
the  ability  to  bring  adequate  expression, 
according  to  the  French  traditions  of 
clarity  and  logic,  to  the  defense  of  the 
thought.  The  matter  presented  in  the 
eleven  sections,  ranging  from  forebod¬ 
ings  and  even  clear  visions  of  the  threat¬ 
ening  disaster  (Contre  les  forces  du 
mal),  penetrating  literary  essays  (Ecri- 
vains  d'hier,  Ecrivains  d’aujourd’  hui), 
dramatic  and  artistic  commentary,  to 
subde  sketches  in  lighter  vein  (Lm  vie 
d  Paris),  and  the  idealism  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  Etre  franfois,  is  calculated  to 
attract  readers  of  the  most  varied  inter¬ 
ests.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  amid  such 
wealth  but  one  quotation  from  Charles 
P6guy  imposes  itself  as  giving  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  best  in  the  volumes.  “II  ne 
depend  pas  de  nous  que  I’^v^nement  se 
d6clenche:  mais  il  depend  de  nous  d’y 
faire  face.”  The  editor  pleads  for  full 
liberty  of  the  press  in  all  countries  and 
remarks:  “II  n’est  pas  concevable  que 
Ton  puisse  organiser  en  vue  de  la  paix 
une  soci6t6  Internationale  sans  une  le¬ 
gislation  commune  sur  la  presse  et  Tin- 
formation.  La  legislation  americaine  en 
la  matiere  pourrait  servir  d’exemple.” 
While  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
let  us  not  forget  to  ponder  on  how  much 
we  can  learn  from  the  literary  standards 
of  French  journalism. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Mario  Duliani.  Deux  heures  de  fou 
rire.  Montreal.  Serge.  1944.  245 
pages. — The  title  of  this  collection  is 
probably  good  business,  but  most  read¬ 
ers  will  doubdess  stop  laughing  occasion¬ 


ally  and  yawn  instead.  The  compiler 
must  have  worked  through  an  enormous 
quantity  of  alleged  humorous  writing 
in  order  to  have  discovered  so  much  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  fairly  amusing  and  yet  al¬ 
most  never  stale.  It  is  too  bad  that  he 
clings  to  the  idea  (still  all  too  general, 
particularly  among  French-language 
jokesters)  that  mention  of  marital  in¬ 
fidelity,  no  matter  how  forced  or  clumsy, 
is  always  delightfully  humorous. — H. 
K.  L. 

*  Georges  Ravon  &  Jacques  Patin.  Le 
rire  sous  la  botte.  Bonnes  histoires 
des  mauvais  jours.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 
1945.  206  pages.  93  fr. — ^When  the  help¬ 
less  victim  avenges  his  wrong  by  hold¬ 
ing  his  tormentor  up  to  public  ridicule, 
the  whole  world  applauds,  sometimes 
even  the  aggressor  himself — witness 
Goering’s  reputed  collection  of  Fluster- 
witze  directed  at  his  own  ample  person. 
The  compilers  of  this  French  collecdon 
have  apparendy  tried  to  limit  themselves 
to  jests  which  have  not  been  worn  too 
threadbare,  and  since  the  best  suit  is  the 
one  that  is  worn  out  soonest  they  have 
had  to  include  a  good  many  horse-laughs 
and  some  matter  which  is  scarcely  on  the 
subjea.  But  their  best  offerings  are  im- 
payables.  Such  thrusts  as  the  one  at  the 
blind  collaborationist  Scapini — “Si  on 
lui  rendait  la  vue,  il  ne  lui  resterait  plus 
rien” — ^will  live  forever.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  lampoons,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  are  gorgeous. — R.  T.  H. 


“At  least  every  seventh  chemical  pa¬ 
per  in  the  world  today  is  published  in 
the  Russian  language.” — J.  G.  Tolpin, 
quoted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Languages. 

Paul  Val6ry  left  a  half-completed 
Faust  which  his  widow,  his  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor,  is  planning  to  publish,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  literary  fragments, 
first  drafts,  notes,  etc. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  BooJ{s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Uners" ) 


M  Francisco  Artasinchcz.  La  fiesta 
termind  en  tragedia.  Montevideo. 
Ediciones  Ceibo  (Paysandd  1011).  1944. 
153  pages. — This  litde  personal  narrative 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  carries  the  sub¬ 
tide  Como  ha  visto  la  guerra  de  Espafia 
un  miliciano.  It  is  characteristic,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Artasinchez  can  still  describe 
his  batde  experiences  and  the  hard  days 
of  captivity  with  undiminished  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  faith  even  though  six  years  have 
passed  since  the  Republican  armies  capit¬ 
ulated.  He  contributes  litde  to  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  known  about  the  war,  but 
he  does  reassert  to  the  world  the  vigor¬ 
ous,  uncompromising  spirit  that  sdll  to¬ 
day  lives  in  the  best  elements  of  Spanish 
Republicans.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  be  in  Artasinchez’  style  (occas¬ 
ionally  a  bit  rough  but  in  general  read¬ 
able)  a  degree  of  moderadon  which 
could  not  have  been  found  in  Republican 
documents  published  only  a  few  years 
ago. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

**  P.  Bosch-Gimpera.  La  formacidn 
de  los  pueblos  de  Espaha.  Mexico. 
Imprenta  Universitaria.  1945.  421  pages 
-h  71  pages  of  plates  and  12  maps. — 
This  important  history  and  geography 
of  the  peoples  of  Spain  does  even  more 
than  it  promises  to  do.  An  introductory 
chapter  records  the  development  of  the 
paleolithic,  prehistoric  and  protohistoric 
investigations  in  the  Spanish  held,  the 
pioneer  service  rendered  by  the  Paris 
Institut  de  Pal^ntologie  Humaine,  the 
Madrid  Comisidn  de  Invesdgaciones 
Paleontoldgicas  y  Prehistdricas,  the  Bar¬ 
celona  Institut  d’Estudis  Catalans,  etc., 
so  that  the  book  tells  us  not  only  what 
has  been  learned  about  the  early  Span¬ 
iards  but  to  whom  we  owe  the  very  en¬ 
couraging  progress  of  our  knowledge. 


The  formation  of  the  indigenous  races 
beginning  with  the  cave-man  period,  the 
arrival  of  the  Celts,  the  origins  of  the 
various  non-Celtic  peoples,  the  contri¬ 
butions  from  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Carth¬ 
age,  the  results  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
the  germs  of  the  modern  groupings,  all 
these  fascinating  matters  are  presented 
soberly,  simply,  carefully,  authoritative¬ 
ly.  The  plates  and  maps  are  extremely 
helpful.  The  completion  of  this  substan¬ 
tial  reference  work  in  Mexico  and  not 
in  Spain  is  another  tribute  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  policy  of  the  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico,  the  Instituto  de  Antropologia  e 
Historia,  and  other  Mexican  institutions 
which  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
Spain’s  unwisdom. — H.  K.  L. 

K  Luis  Antonio  Diaz  Vasconcelos. 

Unos  Americanos  ...yfaltan  muchos, 
Leemras  para  muchachos.  Guatemala. 
Tipografia  Nacional.  1944.  xii  -f-  301 
pages. — ^Launched  with  a  kindly  preface 
from  the  author’s  eminent  fellow-coun¬ 
tryman  Flavio  Herrera,  this  collection  of 
more  than  seventy  short  biographies  of 
American  leaders  is  a  good-hearted  and 
to  senne  extent  a  useful  piece  of  work. 
Its  subjects,  arranged  alphabetically 
from  Ignacio  Agramonte  y  Loynaz  to 
Josd  Ignacio  Zenteno,  and  embracing 
such  varied  talents  as  Charles  Lewis 
Tiffany  and  “Rodolfo  Ubaldo  Emerson,” 
are  stars  of  all  magnitudes  from  the  first 
to  the  nth  (one  or  two  of  the  North 
American  names  will  probably  send  the 
best-informed  North  American  readers 
scampering  for  their  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries)  and  constitute  one  of  the  most 
cheerfully  miscellaneous  reference  works 
we  have  ever  set  eyes  on.  Being  mere 
compilation,  the  book  drips  amiable 
rhetoric  and  brisdes  with  errors — these 
latter  not  merely  misspellings  and  sta- 
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tisdcal  inaccuracies,  but  misleading  in¬ 
terpretations.  Is  it  right,  for  example,  to 
leave  in  the  minds  of  Latin-American 
children  the  impression  that  Jos6  En¬ 
rique  Rod6  loved  the  United  States? 
This  and  much  else  of  the  sort  is  mani- 
fesdy  motivated  by  a  desire  to  further 
Pan-American  sympathy,  but  excess  of 
sweetness  and  light  becomes  cloying  and 
painful.  The  book  has  a  laudable  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  should  have  been  planned 
and  executed  more  thoughtfully. — R. 
T.H. 

*  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Republica  Do- 
minicana.  La  Habana.  La  Republica. 
1945.  88  pages. — ^This  dynamic  Ecuado¬ 
rian,  one  of  the  most  powerful  South 
American  novelists  of  our  time,  recendy 
initiated  a  series  of  popular  historical 
booklets  with  a  litde  work  on  Vene¬ 
zuela.  This  study  of  the  E>ominican  Re¬ 
public  confirms  and  increases  the  ex¬ 
cellent  impression  made  by  the  other. 
Gallegos  knows  Venezuela  and  Santo 
Domingo  well;  he  has  traveled  through 
both  with  his  eyes  open.  His  novel  El 
embrujo  de  Haiti  is  an  artist’s  view  of 
the  folkways  of  Santo  Domingo;  the 
present  booklet  incorporates  his  histori¬ 
cal  vision  of  the  island  which  Columbus, 
who  landed  on  its  northern  coast  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1492,  baptized  with  the  name 
“La  Espahola.’’  He  insists  that  “La  Es- 
pahola”  was  only  a  way  station,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  Spanish  discovery  and 
colonization  of  the  American  lands.  He 
consecrates  a  pathetic  page  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  extinction  of  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants,  and  he  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  After  sketching  re¬ 
ligious,  military  and  cultural  back¬ 
grounds,  he  brings  on  the  scene  that 
celebrated  admiral  and  corsair,  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake.  Then  come  the  French  buc¬ 
caneers.  There  are  offensives  and  coun¬ 
ter  offensives — then  the  negroes  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  struggle  between  France 
and  Spain.  As  we  read  these  pages  on 
the  first  boundary  agreement,  on  the 


organization  of  negro  military  units,  oo 
the  Spanish  expedition  to  the  French 
part  of  the  island,  on  the  so  called  “Peace 
of  Basilea,”  we  are  reminded  of  Gallegos’ 
great  novel  Beau  Dondon  conquista  un 
mundo,  which  we  reviewed  in  Bool{s 
Abroad  (Spring,  1944,  p.  154). — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras. 

Radio  gr of ia  y  diseccidn  de  R.  Blanco- 
Fombona.  La  Habana.  Lex.  1944.  146 
pages. — It  is  presumably  a  merit  that 
the  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  careful  X-ray  and  dissection 
of  a  cadaver  (a  strange  medical  combi¬ 
nation),  we  have  a  rather  chaotic  series 
of  impressionistic  notes  about  the  great 
Venezuelan  writer  Blanco-Fombona. 
The  book  was  originally  an  unusually 
long  lecture  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  when  he  visited  Havana  in  1944, 
just  before  his  death,  amid  one  of  those 
polemics  he  so  easily  aroused.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  what  the  author  admires. 
Blanco-Fombona  is  constantly  praised 
for  his  criollismo,  which  means  his  re¬ 
jection  of  the  European  tradition  and 
Catholicism,  and  his  americanismo, 
which  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  hatred 
of  the  United  States  (americano  and 
iberoamericano  are  used  almost  inter¬ 
changeably).  On  the  positive  side,  Gon- 
zilez  y  Contreras  seems  to  admire  Blan- 
co-Fombona  as  a  superb  example  of  the 
Ibero-American  man  of  action.  His  suc¬ 
cession  of  love-affairs,  including  one 
with  an  Italian  nun,  his  duels,  his  po¬ 
litical  struggles  and  his  various  polemics 
are  related  with  relish.  He  is  the  product, 
we  are  told,  of  the  one  civilization  where 
action  is  appreciated,  and  consequendy 
the  novel  as  an  art-form  has  some  chance 
of  survival.  The  reader  is  left  wonder¬ 
ing  what,  in  final  analysis,  criollismo 
really  is.  Blanco-Fombona  reminds  one 
of  Madariaga’s  “Spaniard  as  a  man  of 
action,’’  and  brings  to  mind  a  whole 
series  of  Spaniards,  from  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Cervantes  to  Unamuno. — Ronald 
Hilton.  Stanford  University. 
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K  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Don  Pedro 
Moya  de  Contreras,  Primer  Inquisi- 
dor  de  Mdxico.  Mexico.  X6chid.  1944. 
188  pages.  $1.00  U.S. — ^Thc  sixteenth  in 
the  Vidas  Mexicanas  series,  in  which  il¬ 
lustrious  men  of  the  present  write  of  il¬ 
lustrious  men  of  the  past.  Jimenez  Ru¬ 
eda,  novelist,  dramatist,  critic,  and  his¬ 
torian,  now  writes  of  the  first  Inquisitor 
of  Mexico,  Archbishop,  Viceroy  of 
Nueva  Espaha,  guiding  spirit  of  the 
famous  Tercer  Concilio,  which  offered 
new  protection  to  the  Indians,  Visitador 
of  the  Audiencia  Real,  and  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The 
book  does  not  succeed  as  a  biography, 
suffering  from  the  same  brevity  that 
mars  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series. 
The  glimpses  which  it  affords  of  the 
Mexico  of  the  late  sixteenth  century  have 
since  been  supplemented  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  on  the  Tercer  ^ncilio 
by  Bernab^  Navarro,  and  another  from 
the  National  Archives  on  the  Inquisition 
trials  of  a  group  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  corsairs,  whose  Anglican,  Luth¬ 
eran,  and  Huguenot  taint  earned  them 
severer  punishments  than  did  their  ca¬ 
reers  of  murder  and  pillage.  In  his  two 
chapters  on  these  unhappy  men  Jimenez 
Rueda  unsmilingly  translates  Sea-dogs 
as  perros  del  mar.  Another  interesting 
chapter  is  that  on  the  two  coloquios  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  consecration  of  Don  Pedro 
as  Archbishop,  one  by  Juan  P6rcz  y 
Ramirez,  the  first  known  American 
dramatist,  and  one  by  Gonzilez  de  £s- 
lava.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  chapter 
is  interesting,  but  there  are  not  enough 
of  them.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  recon¬ 
struct  an  epoch  and  a  man  in  a  volume 
of  this  size. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  Jorge  Manach.  Historia  y  estilo.  La 
Habana.  Minerva.  1944.  207  pages. 
—The  Cuban  historian,  philosopher, 
and  publicist  here  prints  the  two  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  upon  his  entrance  into 
the  Cuban  academies  of  history  and  arts 
and  letters  with  two  articles  already  pub¬ 


lished  elsewhere.  The  subjects  include 
The  Nation  and  its  Historical  Forma¬ 
tion,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Cuban 
Thought,  The  Style  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Style  in  Cuba  and  its  Historical 
Meaning.  Style  to  Manach  means,  of 
course,  some^ing  far  more  than  literary 
style:  it  is  the  manner,  temperament,  or 
character  of  an  entire  people  as  it  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  all  phases  of  its  history.  He 
tells  briefly  how  Cuba  has  striven  to  rise 
above  its  geographic,  historic,  and  physi¬ 
cal  limitations  to  express  its  national  cul¬ 
ture  in  its  own  style.  There  is  much  food 
for  thought  apart  from  the  specifically 
and  necessarily  limited  Cuban  materisd 
involved;  it  is  a  wise,  objective,  and  truly 
philosophic  book. — L.  R.  Lind.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

*  Jos^  de  J.  Nunez  y  Dominguez. 
Historia  y  tauromaquia  mexicanas. 

Mdxico.  Botas.  1944. 270  pages.  $5.  m-n. 
— Thirty-five  articles  on  various  phases 
of  bullfighting  which  have  been  rescued 
from  scattered  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  here  published  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  illustrations,  but  with  no  unity 
except  the  general  theme.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  discussion  of  Mexico’s  first 
bullfight,  which  senor  Nunez  dates  in 
1526.  Another  chapter  tells  of  the  use 
of  100  bulls  in  a  series  of  seven  fights  in 
1734  to  celebrate  the  Battle  of  Roan. 
The  author  describes  other  fights  in  hon¬ 
or  of  different  Viceroys.  From  early  rec¬ 
ords  he  establishes  that  Padre  Hidalgo, 
patriot  of  Dolores,  was  not  only  a  bull¬ 
fight  enthusiast  but  also  a  breeder  of 
bulls  for  the  corridas.  Other  chapters 
evoke  the  memories  of  famous  toreros 
like  Bernardo  Gavino  and  Ponciano 
Diaz. 

In  his  foreword,  the  author  modesdy 
declares  that  his  purpose  in  publishing 
the  volume  was  merely  to  provide  inter¬ 
esting  reading  for  bull-fight  enthusiasts. 
He  has  succeeded  admirably. — W.K.f. 

*  Henrich  Ottssen.  Corto  y  veridico 
relato  de  la  desgraciada  navegacidn 
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de  un  buque  de  Amsterdam.  Pr6logo  y 
notas  de  Armando  Tonclli.  Buenos 
Aires.  Huarpes.  1945.  116  pages.  $2.60 
m-n. — Henrich  Ottssen  was  a  sixteenth 
century  Dutch  sailor  who  was  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  most  adventurous  voyages 
of  his  age.  As  skipper  of  the  vessel  Sil- 
beme  Welt,  he  set  sail  from  Amsterdam 
in  1598  to  trade  in  Africa  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  settlements  in  South  America. 
Hounded  by  misfortune  almost  frtxn 
the  very  start,  he  finally  lost  his  ship  and 
his  comrades,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
home  port  until  1601.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  able  to  recall  his  experiences  with 
extraordinary  vividness,  and  he  left  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  his 
travels  which  has  become  a  classic  bit 
of  Americana.  Armando  Tonelli’s  new 
edition  and  translation  of  Ottssen’s  work 
is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  classic  accounts 
of  voyages  to  the  Americas  which 
Huarpes  plans  to  publish. — Latvrence  S. 
Thompson.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  Monclisa  Lina  Perez-Marchand.  Dos 
etapas  ideoldgicas  del  siglo  XVlll 
en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1945.  230  pages. — ^This  doctor’s  thesis 
studies  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  In- 
uisition  to  ascertain  what  the  real  in- 
ucnce  of  this  agency  was  in  keeping 
out  of  Mexico  modern  and  progressive 
ideas  in  theology,  science,  philosophy, 
etc.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  the 
author  concludes  that  the  success  at¬ 
tained  by  the  Inquisition  was  mediocre. 
From  the  first  there  was  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  officers.  This  slackness  increased  as 
the  century  wore  on.  It  was  notorious 
that  many  of  the  inquisitors  enjoyed 
reading  the  very  works  they  censored. 
By  1780  there  are  documents  to  show 
that  the  Holy  Office  had  despaired  of 
stemming  the  flood  of  heretical  ideas, 
and  contented  itself  with  mourning  its 
com{^ete  inability  to  cope  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  book  tells  of  the  works  cen¬ 


sored,  of  the  classes  of  people  who  usual¬ 
ly  possessed  the  books  under  ban,  the 
methods  used  by  the  Inquisition  to  keep 
them  out  and  the  ingenious  tricks  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  public  to  outwit  the  in¬ 
quisitors.  The  thesis  represents  long  and 
careful  research  in  a  field  not  too  well 
explored. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Los  presi- 
dentes  de  Cuba  Libre.  La  Habana. 
Trdpico.  1943.  95  pages. — Before  the 
complete  independence  of  Cuba  was 
achieved  in  1898,  there  had  been  func¬ 
tioning  with  more  or  less  success  an  in¬ 
dependent  patriot  government  with  a 
president,  selected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  From  the  12th  of  April, 
1869,  when  Carlos  Manuel  de  C^sp^cs 
assumed  the  presidency,  until  the  7th  of 
November,  1898,  when  the  new  regime 
began,  the  chief  executive  office  was  held 
successively  by  eight  men,  Salvador 
Cisneros  y  Betancourt  serving  twice. 
This  litde  book  gives  a  very  short  bi¬ 
ography  of  each  of  the  incumbents  in 
office,  with  the  principal  events  charac¬ 
terizing  each  administration.  Each  bi¬ 
ography  is  preceded  by  a  portrait.  The 
book  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  attractively 
made  up. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  El  maiz,  fabu- 
loso  tesoro.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlintida. 
1944.  116  pages. — In  many  respects  the 
story  of  corn  is  the  story  of  America.  In 
Constancio  C.  Vigil’s  history  of  the  plant 
we  can  read  the  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  his  examination  of  the 
r61e  of  corn  in  present  day  society  is  a 
primer  of  American  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  sidelights  in  the  history  of 
corn  as  reflected  in  popular  tradition, 
with  pedantic  but  fascinating  statistics, 
lend  color  to  the  story.  Vigil’s  work  is 
for  the  general  reader  and  is  intended  to 
be  a  popular  interpretation,  but  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  his  journalistic  style  is  matched 
by  his  respect  for  scientific  accuracy. — 
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Lau/rence  S.  Thompson.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

K  Silvio  2^vala.  Contrtbucidn  a  la 
historia  de  las  instituciones  coloniaUs 
tn  Guatemala.  Mexico.  Colegio  dc  Me¬ 
xico.  1945.  88  pages. — Slavery  of  Indians 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  was  widespread, 
especially  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
This  slavery  took  different  forms,  from 
downright  servitude  to  a  milder  type 
characterized  by  the  collection  of  tribute 
from  the  natives,  who,  however,  were 
permitted  to  live  on  the  land  and  make 
a  living  for  themselves.  There  was  also 
the  institution  of  the  encomiendas,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  great  landholders 
were  allotted  a  quota  of  Indians  to  work 
their  estates.  All  these  forms  of  forced 
labor  were  much  criticized  by  humane 
Spaniards,  especially  among  the  clergy. 
Fray  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas  had  a  lim¬ 
ited  success  in  mitigating  this  abuse.  This 
work  concerns  itself  mainly  with  Guate¬ 
mala. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Conjerencias  Internacionales  Ameri¬ 
canos.  Primer  Suplemento,  1938- 
1942.  Washington.  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  peace.  1944.  501 
pages.  $3.50. — The  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  has  published  four  of  these  bulky 
volumes  of  data  on  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States.  The 
first,  which  appeared  in  1931,  carried 
all  the  documents  connected  with  the  six 
conferences  from  1889  to  1928.  A  com¬ 
pleter  Spanish  edition,  in  1938,  docu¬ 
mented  the  meetings  from  1889  to  1936. 
A  so-called  ‘‘Supplement,”  published  in 
English  in  1940,  covered  the  ground 
from  1933  to  1940.  The  present  Spanish- 
language  “Suplemento”  deals  with  the 
period  from  1938  to  1942,  and  there¬ 
fore  records  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  at  Lima  and  the  three  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  republics  held  in  purstiance  of 
the  accords  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima. 
A  long  informative  intrcxluction  by  Di¬ 


rector  George  A.  Finch  of  the  Division 
of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  serves  to  orient  the  student; 
and  two  careful  indexes,  one  of  persons 
and  the  other  of  subjects,  make  the  vast 
material  easily  accessible.  The  confer¬ 
ences  have  interested  themselves  in  an 
amazing  number  of  matters,  from  the 
codification  of  the  body  of  international 
law  to  the  protection  of  wild  life  in  the 
Americas  (see  for  example,  Mr.  Finch’s 
listing  on  page  xii  of  his  Introduction), 
and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  is  doing 
the  cause  of  Pan-Americanism  an  invalu¬ 
able  service  in  preparing  these  compre¬ 
hensive  and  painstaking  reference  works. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Jos6  Marti.  Trincheras  de  papel.  La 

Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 

1945.  254  pages. — Another  evidence  of 
the  many-sided  genius  of  Marti.  As 
journalist,  and  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work  was  of  this  type,  the 
Cuban  patriot  manifests  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  qualities  indispensable  in  a 
good  newspaper  man,  a  flair  for  news, 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
in  his  reporting.  Many  of  these  articles 
were  written  from  the  United  States,  and 
are  interesting  to  us  as  showing  the  re¬ 
action  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  to  our 
culture.  He  was  a  serious  student  of  life 
in  this  country  in  all  its  aspects,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  well  he  understood  us.  Ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  book  reveal  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  President  Cleveland,  whom  he 
praises  for  doing  much  by  judicious  ap- 
]X)intmcnts  and  otherwise  toward  recon¬ 
ciling  North  and  South.  The  articles 
printed  extend  in  time  from  1875  to 
1894,  just  before  his  death.  Among  the 
papers  for  which  he  wrote  are  the  Re¬ 
vista  Universal  of  Mexico  and  the 
Nacidn  of  Buenos  Aires.  Everything  in 
this  book  is  worth  reading. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  El  pensamiento  de  Bartoloml  Mitre. 

156  pages. — .  .  .  de  Echeverria.  167 
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pages. —  . .  .de  Sarmiento.  160  pages. — 
.  .  .  de  Monteagudo.  163  pages.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lautaro.  1943-44.  Each  volume 
$1.90  m-n. — ^Four  booklets  in  the  series 
Biblioteca  del  Pensamiento  Argentina, 
which  undertakes  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  ideology  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  preface 
to  each  volume  presents  a  short  evalua- 
tion  of  its  author. — ^The  Mitre  volume 
contains  excerpts  from  his  speeches,  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  contributed  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals,  letters  and  some  of 
his  longer  works.  These  selections  show 
his  strong  belief  in  democracy,  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  and 
the  achievements  of  Great  Britain,  his 
interest  in  immigration  problems,  his 
sympathy  with  democratic  Italy.  He  fa¬ 
vored  the  organization  of  a  national  mi¬ 
litia  and  compulsory  military  training, 
but  he  opp(»ed  militarism. — ^Esteban 
Echeverna,  father  of  Romanticism  in 
Latin  America,  is  represented  by  nine 
chapters  from  his  political  writings. 
Themes  are:  the  basic  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy;  the  Revolution  of  May  25, 
1810,  its  occasion,  background,  aims, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  internal  policy;  Rosas’ 
dictatorship  and  the  fight  against  it,  in 
which  Echeverrfa  played  an  important 
part;  problems  of  education,  democratic 
government,  national  literature;  a  criti¬ 
cal  survey  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848. — Tile  personality  of  Sarmiento  is 
outlined  in  his  autobiography  Mi  de- 
fensa.  The  introduction  to  his  novel 
Facundo  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
writer  Sarmiento,  and  the  article  Sar- 
miento  y  la  instruccidn  popular  shows 
him  as  an  educator.  The  item  on  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  is  especial¬ 
ly  interesting  to  Americans  because  it  is 
mainly  a  copy  to  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
excerpt  from  Argiropolis  recounts  Sar- 
miento’s  dream  of  a  United  States  of 
South  America. — Monteagudo,  often 
called  the  Thomas  Paine  of  Spanish 
America,  is  represented  by  four  chapters 


labeled:  Revolutionary  Propaganda, 
Democratic  Doctrine,  Activities  Opposed 
to  the  Home  Country,  Monteagudo  the 
Statesman.  Especially  interesting  are  his 
appeal  to  women  (1811),  his  expos6  of 
the  traffic  in  public  offices,  his  memo¬ 
randum  on  his  political  principles,  and 
his  plan  for  a  South  American  confeder¬ 
ation. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Alderson-Broad- 
dus  College.  Philippi,  West  Virginia. 

K  Rodolfo  Rivarola.  Lm  constituddn 
argentina  y  sus  principios  de  6uca 
politica.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  New 
edition,  1944.  xlvii  -|-  271  pages.  $7. 
m-n. — ^With  Argentina  in  the  focus  of 
political  interest,  this  profound  and 
scholarly  study  of  the  Argentine  consti¬ 
tution  has  special  interest. — ^The  intro¬ 
duction  discusses  the  struggle  between 
the  Unitarians  and  the  provincialists  in 
Argentina,  which  had  many  similarities 
with  the  controversy  between  the  federal¬ 
ists  and  the  states-righters  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  ends  with  the  declaration  that  any 
judgment  of  a  constitution  must  keep 
in  mind  two  facts.  The  constitution  is 
more  than  a  code,  it  is  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion;  and  its  strength  is  determined  by 
its  self-restraint  and  moderation  in 
maintaining  the  “justum  medium.” — 
The  body  of  the  book  studies  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  constitution  in  Argentina 
in  the  period  from  1817  to  1853.  The 
author  ingeniously  applies  the  terms  Pre¬ 
history,  Antiquity,  laddie  Ages,  and 
Modern  Times  to  the  short  history  of 
independent  Argentina.  His  historical 
survey  completed,  he  studies  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  which  he  finds  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Constitution  of  1853.  He 
discusses  ethical-legal  ambiguities,  the 
moral  issues  in  the  Compromise  of  San 
NicoHs  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
Constitution,  problems  of  immigration, 
nationalism,  and  the  special  Argentine 
brand  of  liberalism.  He  studies  political 
parties,  education,  religion,  freedom  of 
the  press,  suffrage,  social  representation, 
the  attitude  of  the  citizenry  toward  leg¬ 
islation,  all  this  with  a  profound  sense 
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of  moral  and  civic  responsibility.  Ex- 
cellendy  written  and  solidly  document¬ 
ed,  this  work  is  a  reliable  guide-book  to 
lead  the  people  of  Argentina  in  the  way 
which  their  fathers  opened  up  for  them. 
— H.  C.  Ladewig.  Alderson-Broaddus 
College,  Philippi,  West  Virginia. 

K  Ismael  Rodriguez  Bou.  El  analfa- 
betismo  en  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Ensehanza.  1945. 
130  pages.  No  charge. — In  Puerto  Rico 
the  record  of  illiteracy  speaks  for  itself: 
79.6  per  cent  in  1899,  315  per  cent  in 
1943,  less  than  any  Latin  American 
country  except  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  for 
any  North  American  to  realize  that  there 
is  any  part  of  the  United  States  where 
every  third  person  is  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Even  more  concerned  are  the  re¬ 
sponsible  elements  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
have  sponsored  the  publication  of  Ro¬ 
driguez  Bou’s  significant  study. 

The  author,  who  is  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Consejo  Superior  de  En- 
senanza,  has  gone  into  the  problem  of 
illiteracy  both  comparatively  and  his¬ 
torically.  He  examines  work  done  in 
China,  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  and  Kentucky,  and  he  analyzes  the 
accomplishments  of  Puerto  Rico  in  fight¬ 
ing  illiteracy  under  the  American  re¬ 
gime.  On  the  basis  of  statistical  analysis, 
past  experience,  and  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  he  makes  very  practical  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  problem  may  be  solved. 
Especially  useful  to  Rodriguez  Bou  in 
drawing  his  conclusions  have  been  the 
experiences  of  the  Army  and  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
most  discouraging  manifestation  of  il¬ 
literacy  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  the  simple  notation  in  a 
Selective  Service  file,  “rejected  for  failure 
to  meet  minimum  intelligence  stand¬ 
ards.” 

Rodriguez  Bou’s  solution  is  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Consejo  Superior,  elimination  of  crowd¬ 
ed  conditions  in  schools,  adult  education. 


and  full  exploitation  of  the  Army’s  re¬ 
cent  experiences.  Quite  properly  he 
warns  that  a  change  in  Puerto  Rico’s  po¬ 
litical  “status”  (ix.,  from  colony  to  inde¬ 
pendent  republic)  would  bring  compli¬ 
cations.  At  present  something  like  a  tim’d 
of  the  Insular  Government  budget  goes 
to  support  education.  If  Puerto  ^co  had 
to  support  an  army,  a  diplomatic  corps, 
a  customs  service  and  similar  luxuries 
which  go  with  independence,  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  illiteracy  might  well  suffer 
from  lack  of  adequate  financial  support. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

^  Carlos  Rosselli.  Socialismo  liberal. 

Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1944. 169 
pages.  $350.  m-n. — ^This  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  famous  Italian  Socialist  lead¬ 
er  during  his  confinement  on  the  prison 
island  of  Lipari.  He  wrote  it  under  great 
difficulties  and  kept  the  manuscript  hid¬ 
den,  mosdy  in  an  old  piano.  He  escaped 
to  France,  and  the  book  was  published 
in  French  in  1930.  It  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  Italian  6migr6s  in  France,  as  Ros- 
selli’s  unorthodox  interpretation  of  So¬ 
cialism  helped  the  cause  of  anti-Fascism. 

Rosselli — who,  together  with  his 
brother,  was  murdered  in  France  by 
Mussolini’s  hirelings  in  1937 — ^wished 
the  book  to  be  considered  less  a  scholarly 
study  than  a  frank  confession  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  intellectual  crisis  among  the  new 
generation,  a  crisis  more  acute  than  was 
^at  of  1900  when  Rosselli’s  idol,  the 
German  Social  Democrat,  Edmird  Bern¬ 
stein,  in  his  volume.  Evolutionary  So¬ 
cialism,  demanded  that  the  old  revolu¬ 
tionary  terminology  of  Marx  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  that  the  Socialist  party  should 
come  out  as  a  democratic  party  of  re¬ 
form.  Opposed  to  the  totalitarian  trend 
which  Socialism  developed  tmder  Lenin, 
Rosselli  advocated  a  more  tolerant,  con¬ 
ciliatory  Socialism,  especially  for  his  na¬ 
tive  Itriy,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  British  Labor  Party.  To  those  critics 
who  would  remind  him  that  socialism 
had  grown  in  opposition  to  the  Man- 
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Chester  school  of  economic  liberalism, 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  he  remarked: 

“Has  socialism  turned  liberal?  Has 
liberalism  turned  socialistic?  Either  is 
true.  Two  very  lofty,  though  one-sided 
visions  of  mankind  have  now  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  amalgamate  into  one:  the  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  Greece,  and  the  Messianism 
of  Israel.  The  first  rules  through  the  love 
of  liberty  and  the  respect  of  independ¬ 
ence,  being  a  conception  of  a  harmonious 
and  lofty  life.  The  second  demands  full 
justice  on  earth,  upholds  the  idea  of 
equality  and,  in  its  spiritual  resdessness, 
is  opposed  to  any  kind  of  ‘taking  it 
easy.’  ” 

The  Spanish  transladon  of  this  lucidly 
written,  thought-provoking  volume  is  by 
Diego  A.  de  Sandllin. — Alfred  Werner. 
New  York. 

*  Emilio  Willems.  Ei  problema  rural 
BrasileHo  desde  el  punto  de  vista  an- 
tropoldgico.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1945. 40  pages. — ^The  great  number 
of  races  and  race-mixtures  presents  in 
Brazil  a  knotty  problem  of  many  angles. 
In  the  Brazilian  hinterland  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  population  which 
has  practically  no  contact  with  the  cap- 
italisdc  society  of  the  country.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  self-sufficient.  They  have  their 
own  culture.  They  raise  their  corn  and 
beans  and  rarely  seek  the  products  of 
civilization.  Money  to  them  means  noth¬ 
ing.  Often  they  do  not  even  speak  any 
civilized  tongue.  They  pay  no  taxes  and 
are  of  no  economic  benefit  to  the  nadon 
as  a  whole.  How  can  they  be  induced  to 
follow  the  paths  of  so-called  civilizadon 
and  become  contributors  to  the  common 
progress  of  the  country?  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  different  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem,  but  points  out  also  that  these 
people  are  satisfied  with  their  present 
condidon,  and  that  it  has  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  what  we  call  “civiliza- 
don.”  The  author  cites  the  Grapes  of 
Wrath  to  suggest  that  the  lot  of  the  poor 
under  capitalism  is  not  so  easy.  This  is 


an  essay  to  make  the  reader  think. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Emilio  Oribe.  Teorta  del  nous. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  255 

pages.  $5.  m-n. — A  plea  for  an  intenser 
intellectual  life  as  a  deterrent  from  the 
excessively  pracdcal  trend  of  modern 
civilization.  The  plea  is  both  dmely  and 
noble,  but  the  author,  through  his  tran¬ 
scendent  attitude,  relegates  man  to  a 
world  which  is  not  our  own.  He  says: 
“Theoredcally  speaking,  we  can  imagine 
in  time  a  world  built  by  reason  and  by 
the  art  of  humanity  on  the  ruins  of  the 
natural  cosmos”  (p.  16).  And  also  this: 
“To  be  intelligent  is  necessary;  to  live  is 
not  necessary”  (p.  29).  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  intelligence  cut  off  from  actual  exist¬ 
ence,  except  as  an  abstract  concept,  and 
even  a  concept  is  only  conceivable  in  an 
exisdng  mind.  The  author  also  writes: 
“Poetic  creation  is  created  by  the  process 
of  not  creating,  and  it  reaches  absolute 
knowledge  by  a  most  perfect  art  of  not 
knowing”  (p.  162).  These  statements 
seem  to  us  pure  abstracdons,  incapable 
of  leading  men  towards  a  nobler  mode 
of  living. 

Emilio  Oribe  predicates  his  transcen¬ 
dentalism  on  the  concept  of  “nous,”  soul 
and  mind  as  envisaged  by  Presocratic 
thinkers,  and  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Plotinus.  In  a  rather  desultory  manner, 
he  also  studies  the  Spanish  mystics,  San 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Fray  Luis,  Santa  Teresa 
and  finally  Goethe  and  Nietzsche.  Both 
as  a  book  of  guidance  for  the  modern 
world  and  as  a  work  of  philosophical 
invesdgation,  this  volume  seems  to  us  to 
be  weakened  by  the  author’s  tendency 
towards  “pure  reasoning,”  conceived  in 
too  sharp  a  contrast  with  human  aedvity 
and  life  on  this  planet. — Domenico  Vit- 
torini  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Joaquin  Casalduero.  Sentido  y  forma 
de  las  "Novelas  Ejemplares.*'  Buenos 

Aires.  Insdtuto  de  Filologia  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  1943.  219 
pages. — Although  the  reader  of  this  book 
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may  possibly  weary  of  the  “polarity”  as¬ 
signed  with  unfailing  regularity  to  each 
of  the  Nov  das  Ejemplares  in  turn,  he 
will  scarcely  fail  to  derive  from  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  suggestive  ideas. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
the  realism  of  Cervantes.  Cervantes,  says 
Senor  Casalduero,  is  ever  far  from  real¬ 
ity,  from  sentido  real  (pages  45,  124); 
he  deals  in  inverosimilitud  (pages  121, 
126,  150)  and  fantasia  (page  168).  His 
characters  are  idealized  (pages  31,  35). 
“Marcela  and  la  Gitanilla  are  as  ideal 
as  Maritornes  or  la  Argiiello.”  This  ideal¬ 
ization  is  attributed  (pages  78,  79)  to 
Baroque  art,  which  creates  an  ideal 
beauty  and  an  ideal  ugliness.  The  fact 
is  that  Cervantes  within  a  frame  of  arti¬ 
ficial  or  impossible  conditions  works  out 
the  picture  in  amazingly  natural  colors. 
The  author  protests  against  nineteenth 
century  criticism’s  partiality  for  the  more 
picaresque  of  the  Novelas  and  insists 
that  they  are  all  equally  jewels  of  high 
price.  Yet  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that, 
as  with  Scott  and  Pereda,  his  bourgeois 
characters  are  insipid  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  people,  in  whom  the 
greatest  art  and  literature  have  always 
discovered  a  wholeness  in  which  humor 
and  humility  can  be  fascinatingly  com¬ 
bined.  As  the  author  well  says,  the  charm 
and  insight  of  Cervantes  have  their  firm 
basis  on  the  earth:  “se  apoyan  siempre 
en  la  tierra.”  The  influence  of  Luis  de 
Leon  is  twice  emphasized  by  a  long  quo¬ 
tation  from  La  perfecta  casada  and  from 
De  los  nombres  de  Cristo.  We  note  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  this  book  the  use  of  “the 
four  first”  and  “the  two  last,”  a  curious 
lapse  in  one  so  scholarly. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Florisel.  C6mo  hablamos  en  Mexico. 

Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1944. 67  pages. 
— ^A  Mexican  Appendix  Probi  with  the 
sub-tide  Sintaxis  sin  tasa,  cogida  al  vuelo, 
and  dedicated  to  “radio  announcers, 
teachers,  newspaper  reporters,  and  even 
academicians.”  Florisel,  possessed  of  the 
exalted  concept  of  the  amateur  which  is 


at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
Latin  American  literature,  describes  his 
work  in  the  preface  as  casual  doodling, 
forgetting  that  gendeman-authors  who 
struggled  to  retain  amateur  standing 
went  out  of  style  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  litde  volume  is  consciously 
descriptive  rather  than  corrective  in  pur¬ 
pose.  It  contains  a  Lista  Negra  Vocabular 
with  some  four  hundred  items,  many  of 
them  hallowed  by  time  and  usage,  such 
as  zdcalo  for  plaza  mayor,  chueco  for 
torcido,  maroma  for  voltereta,  etc.  An¬ 
other  section  contains  errors  commonly 
made  by  radio  and  press.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  these  is  too  informal  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand,  and  resembles  Samuel 
Johnson’s  dictionary,  which  some  people 
find  delightful,  but  some  find  dishonest 
and  self-indulgent.  Florisel’s  charming 
style  and  sharp  wit  could  have  found  a 
better  vehicle,  for  political  observations 
mix  with  any  subject  better  than  with 
questions  of  syntax. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

K  Maria  Rosa  Lida.  IntroducciSn  al 
teatro  de  Sdfocles.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1944. 207  pages.  $5.  m-n. — ^This 
book,  based  on  a  college  course,  makes 
absolutely  fascinating  reading.  The  first 
chapter  is  a  brief  evaluation  of  Sophocles 
the  man  and  the  tragic  poet.  Those  which 
follow  treat  of  the  three  plays  of  his 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  Antigone, 
Philoctetes,  and  King  Oedipus.  The  au¬ 
thor  sees  in  Sophocles  the  incarnation  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  His  con¬ 
tinuing  popularity  is  attributed  to  the 
faa  that  he  is  classic,  i.e.,  human,  ob¬ 
jective  and  truthful,  and  universal  in 
the  sense  that  his  characters  are  not  in¬ 
dividuals  taken  at  random,  but  represen¬ 
tatives  of  mankind  in  general.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  critic,  Sophocles’  technical  tri¬ 
umph  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  contrary 
to  Aeschylus,  his  actors  dominate  his 
chorus;  to  the  other  fact  that,  in  contrast 
to  Euripides,  whose  prologue  and  epi¬ 
logue  are  spoken  by  a  god  or  a  demi¬ 
god,  he  avoids  the  deus  ex  machina  as 
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far  as  possible;  and  to  the  third  fact  that, 
instead  of  writing  thesis-plays,  he  empha¬ 
sizes  action  and  portrays  the  fate  of  his 
hero. 

In  her  concluding  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  fate,  the  author  declares  that 
Oedipus  could  not  avoid  his  fate,  but 
that  Antigone  was  able  to  do  so.  The 
reviewer  does  not  agree  with  her.  The 
ancients  reckoned  fate  all-powerful  and 
believed  that  even  the  gods  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  it.  If  a  mortal  being  dared  to  op¬ 
pose  it,  catastrophes  for  generations  were 
the  result,  as  is  shown  in  the  life  of 
Oedipus  and  his  children.  But  each  hu¬ 
man  being  has  his  individual  character, 
and  no  two  persons  meet  the  problems 
of  life  in  exacdy  the  same  way.  Thus 
Ismene  can  avoid  the  conflict,  whereas 
Antigone’s  personality  forces  her  to  face 
it.  For  life — which  ihe  ancients  called 
Fate — is  not  identical  with  the  facts 
which  an  indivfdual  must  face,  but  the 
decisive  thing  is  the  way  in  which  the 
individual  faces  those  facts. 

The  book  can  be  highly  reconunend- 
ed. — Hans  Carl  Ladewig.  Alderson- 
Broaddus  College,  Philippi,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

M  Raul  Montero  Bustamante.  La 
ciudad  de  los  libros.  Montevideo. 
Impresora  L.  I.  G.  U.  1944.  370  pages. 
— In  the  broad  field  which  it  covers,  this 
notable  book  is  harmonious,  always  high- 
minded  and  soberly  elegant  in  style.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  work  of  erudition.  Its 
author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
writers  whom  he  presents  to  us  so  pleas- 
andy:  Macaulay,  Sterne,  Goldsmith, 
Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  Chateaubriand, 
Amiel,  Balzac,  Boileau,  and  others.  For 
all  its  subdety,  it  falls  frequently  into 
an  amiable  conversadonal  tone,  like  that 
of  a  scholarly,  sane  and  kindly  friend. 
Notable  among  various  notable  sections 
is  the  chapter  dealing  with  Gautier’s 
Histoire  du  romantisme,  in  which  the 
ardent  batde  for  an  ideal  is  vividly  por¬ 
trayed.  In  the  chapter  entitled  DiMogos 
en  el  museo,  the  ardsdc  and  erudite 


critic  admits  us  to  a  gallery  of  famous 
works  of  art  and  evaluates  them  for  us, 
stimulatingly,  with  animated  interest, 
in  pages  of  restrained  and  delicate  lyrical 
prose.  We  could  go  on  for  a  long  time 
singling  out  secdons  which  are  delicately 
beautiful  and  alive  with  evocative  emo- 
don.  We  can  recommend  the  book  most 
highly. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Jos6  Antonio  Portuondo.  Concepto 
de  la  poesia.  Mexico.  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  161  pages. — Portuondo’s 
study  of  the  roots  of  poetry  takes  the 
reader  far  back  into  the  beginnings  of 
human  civilizadon  and  then  moves 
quickly  through  the  more  important 
phases  of  recorded  history  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  external  forces  at  work  on  the 
forms  and  the  themes  of  literature. 
While  his  conclusion  that  poetry  is  the 
“discovery  and  expression  of  the  vital 
rhythm”  is  not  startling,  his  analyses  of 
many  individual  poets  contribute  a  good 
deal  toward  properly  understanding 
their  contribudon  to  the  development  of 
literature.  Portuondo’s  study  is  based  on 
wide  reading  of  ancient  and  modern 
poets  of  all  western  nations,  although  his 
sources  indicate  that  he  used  Spanish 
and  French  texts  only.  He  has  devoted 
a  reladvely  large  proportion  of  his  study 
to  the  German  poets  since  Goethe  and 
to  the  French  poets  of  the  last  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century.  He  frankly  reveals  a 
heavy  debt  to  Mardn  Heidegger;  yet  he 
does  not  restrict  himself  to  this  one  mas¬ 
ter  but  shows  discriminatory  reading  of 
other  modern  critics. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Library. 

^  Enrique  L.  Revol.  Aspectos  de  la 
obra  de  T.  S.  Eliot.  Cdrdoba,  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Assandri.  1945. — This  brochure 
containing  the  text  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  the  young  Cordoban  poet-cridc  is  an¬ 
other  item  in  his  increasing  contribution 
toward  acquainting  Hispanic  readers 
with  contemporary  poetry  in  English. 
His  own  modesdy  named  recent  volume. 
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Ejercicios  poSticos,  and  the  articles  on 
Kafka,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Aldous 
Huxley  and  others  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Argentine  press,  show 
not  only  critical  balance  and  keen  per¬ 
ceptions,  but  also  a  wide  and  intensive 
reading  of  European  and  American  con¬ 
temporaries.  In  Eliot  s  work  Senor  Revol 
finds  “the  acute  observer,  the  ingenious 
ironist  and  the  delicate  poet,”  but  he 
fails  to  find  the  co-ordination  of  these 
elements  into  a  harmonious  whole;  and 
he  asserts  that  The  Waste  Land,  while 
valuable  documentation  of  its  epoch, 
strains  toward  a  poetic  continuity  that  it 
somehow  fails  to  attain.  Eliot,  he  says, 
will  always  be  “a  great  master  of  literary 
technique  and  a  very  able  heir  of  the 
best  traditions,  but  without  doubt  the 
poet  of  the  future  will  not  recur  to  him 
in  search  of  a  spiritual  foundation.  He 
will  recur,  on  the  contrary,  to  Eliot’s 
disciples,  as  are,  in  a  certain  measure, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  St  John  Perse,  and 
Auden,  because,  as  was  well  said  by  Hart 
Crane,  explaining  the  sense  in  which  his 
poem  The  Bridge  is  a  response  to  The 
Waste  Land,  ‘After  this  perfection  of 
death  only  a  kind  of  movement  is  pos¬ 
sible.’  And  we  all  know  now  what  that 
movement  is.’’ — Muna  Lee.  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Cesar  Rodriguez  Expdsito.  Entre 
libros.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Cuba- 
nacan.  1945.  301  pages. — How  can  one 
review  a  collection  of  134  book  reviews 
that  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Cuba’s 
Avance  between  1928  and  1944?  For 
his  readers,  Senor  Rodriguez  has  sam¬ 
pled  all  sorts  of  books  from  studies  of 
divorce  and  infantile  paralysis  to  Wells, 
Barbusse,  Ludwig,  and  Zweig.  Novelists 
and  poets  of  many  Latin  countries  here 
have  had  sympathetic  presentation  by 
this  reviewer.  On  occasion  his  comment 
on  books  is  adverse,  as  when  he  declares 
that  three  adulatory  volumes  on  Batista 
were  premature,  and  when  he  qualifies 
the  poetry  of  Fernindez  Arrondo  as 
“anticuada.’’  But  in  general  he  appar- 


endy  ignores  the  publications  about 
which  he  is  not  enthusiastic.  His  selec¬ 
tion  is  catholic  and  will  suit  many  tastes. 
He  writes  well  and  stimuladngly. — W. 
K.f. 

K  Rafael  Alberti.  El  Adefesio.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1945. 123  pages.  $150 
m-n. — Rafael  Alberd  is  a  talented  poet. 
As  a  playwright  he  is  not  infallible.  This 
eccentric  play  is  sub-dded  Fdbtda  del 
amor  y  las  viejas.  As  a  portrayal  of  the 
secret  jealousy  of  three  old  spinsters 
which  prompts  them  to  thwart  the  love 
of  a  young  girl  and  drive  her  to  suicide, 
it  deals  with  a  promising  theme,  a  theme 
about  which  a  great  work  of  art  could 
have  been  written.  But  an  (ardsdcally) 
unfortunate  accident,  the  discovery, 
namely,  that  the  lovers  are  children  of 
the  same  father,  confuses  the  issue  and 
leaves  the  reader  puzzled  rather  than 
edified.  Tlie  locale  of  the  play  is  “uno 
de  esos  pueblos  fanidcos,  cafdos  entre 
las  serranias  del  Sur  de  Espana,  cruzados 
de  reminiscencias  musulmanas”  (this, 
no  doubt,  is  why  Altea  doesn’t  snap  her 
fingers  at  Aunt  Gorgo  and  lose  no  time 
in  making  a  date  with  Cistor  at  the  al- 
caldia);  and  the  time  is  “cualquier  ano 
de  estos  ultimos  setenta.’’  The  drama, 
however,  is  not  contemporary  realism 
but  a  naive  and  highly  stylized  prose 
poem,  strongly  redolent  of  the  Greek 
classic  tragedy  but  interlarded  with  gro- 
tesqueries  and  broken  by  appealing 
verses.  The  reader  will  not  easily  forget 
Altea’s  lament  beginning 
Querido,  queridol 
yo  sin  ti,  ni  tu  conmigo  . . . 

— The  play  was  staged  in  Buenos  Aires 
with  Margarita  Xirgu  in  the  tide  rdle 
(the  absurd  old  aunt  who  is — or  is  she? 
— the  villain). — R.  T.  H. 

*  Ignacio  Agusd.  El  Viudo  Rius.  Bar¬ 
celona.  £>«dno.  1945. — El  Viudo 
Rius  places  its  author  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  Spanish  writers.  With 
admirable  skill  he  brings  his  characters 
face  to  face  with  a  catastrophe  which 
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profoundly  affects  their  lives,  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  workers  and  factory  own¬ 
ers  in  Barcelona  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Paralleling  this  struggle  is  the 
conflict  in  the  soul  of  the  manufacturer 
Joaquin  Ruis,  who  is  torn  between  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  wife 
who  bore  him  his  much-loved  son,  and 
love  for  another  woman. — John  C.  Sal¬ 
yer.  Shrivenham  American  University, 
England. 

*  Wilberto  L.  Cant6n.  Cuando  zarpe 
el  barco.  Mexico.  Espiga.  1945.  56 

pages. — This  ulented  young  Mexican 
poet  has  cast  into  dialogued  prose  a  long 
poem  on  the  lure  of  the  sea,  which  draws 
men  away  from  sane  and  setded  living, 
and  through  them  unsettles  the  souls  of 
women,  since  a  sailor  is  a  fragment  of 
the  cruelly  alluring  ocean.  The  old  sailor, 
his  susceptible  daughter,  the  young  fish¬ 
erman,  the  dangerous  young  sailor,  are 
all  poets,  like  their  author,  and  the  sea  is 
their  tragic  Muse.  The  charming  little 
book  is  printed  by  Wilberto  L.  Cantdn’s 
magazine  Espiga. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Juan  Garcia  Orozco.  La  Cuesta  del 
Duende.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo. 

1944.  190  pages. — The  author,  known 
for  his  novel  La  lucha,  is  a  resident  of 
Buenos  Aires  but  spent  his  early  youth 
in  the  region  of  Murcia  in  Spain,  and 
from  his  childhood  memories  comes  this 
collection  of  short  stories  of  fishermen, 
gypsies,  smugglers  in  which  he  paints 
with  love  the  different  aspects  of  life  in 
that  corner  of  his  native  land. 

The  background  of  beautiful  land  and 
sea,  the  description  of  local  customs,  is 
only  a  setting  for  his  characters  who, 
with  their  passions,  sorrows,  troubles, 
jealousies,  go  about  their  occupations  in 
their  everyday  struggle  for  existence. 
They  wear  gay  or  picturesque  costumes, 
they  speak  the  quaint  dialect  of  humble 
people.  The  small  boy  sees  them  again 
and  the  man  gives  them  a  soul. 

Each  story  is  complete  in  its  narration 
of  a  simple  incident  and  the  interest  is 


sustained  to  the  climax,  leaving  the  re¬ 
flections  to  the  reader.  For  this  interest, 
the  quality  of  realism,  the  local  color,  the 
charm  of  the  simple  style,  this  book  is 
well  worth  reading. — Berthe  Webb. 
Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

^  Pedro  Luis  Larrague.  Vidas  en  la 
bruma.  Buenos  Aires.  Francisco  Co¬ 
lombo.  1943.  128  pages. — In  perfect  col¬ 
laboration,  senor  Larrague  has  provided 
the  descriptive  text  about  18  figures  from 
the  underworld  of  Buenos  Aires  while 
Solari  Parravicini  furnishes  accompany¬ 
ing  sketches,  some  realistic,  some  sym¬ 
bolic.  Either  would  have  given  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  of  these  victims  of  fate,  but  to¬ 
gether  they  have  turned  out  a  superb 
volume.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  most 
successful.  Ali  Mohamed,  the  bootblack, 
who  also  appears  on  the  cover,  recalls 
a  figure  often  seen  on  the  streets  of  Ar¬ 
gentine’s  capital.  La  Patrona  is  perhaps 
the  most  cruel  combination  of  picture 
and  words.  The  only  one  with  a  story  to 
it  is  Canards  el  pan,  in  which  a  police¬ 
man  helps  a  prostitute  collect  her  pay. 
But  all  contribute  to  the  re-creation  of 
the  seamy  side  of  Argentine  life.  This 
first  publication  by  senor  Larrague  is  a 
beautifully  designed  volume  and  de¬ 
serves  a  second  printing. — W.  K.  f. 

*  Gloria  Moreno.  El  Instituto  de  la 
Felicidad.  Puente  Alto,  Chile.  Im- 
prenta  La  Libertad.  1943.  90  pages. — 
The  Chilean  theatre  is  beginning  to  draw 
nourishment  from  a  number  of  women 
of  whom  one  of  the  most  promising  is 
writing  under  the  pen  name  of  Gloria 
Moreno.  Only  a  woman  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  amusing  comedy  about  the  Chil¬ 
ean  branch  of  a  North  American  com¬ 
pany  devoted  to  making  people  happy. 
— A  politician,  finding  that  his  six-year- 
old  marriage  is  breaking  up,  enrolls  his 
wife  in  the  Institute  after  discussion  with 
the  bi-lingual  manager,  Mr.  Speed.  The 
idea  is  to  raise  her  ego  by  providing  her 
with  masculine  attention,  but  the  plan 
misfires  through  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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Institute  employee.  She  agrees  to  run  off 
with  him,  but  an  epilog  solves  every¬ 
thing.  The  situations  are  funny  and  the 
dialog  is  clever,  with  satirical  thrusts  at 
masculine  pride  and  customs. — This 
play,  written  in  1938,  has  not  yet  been 
produced,  but  one  would  think  some 
alert  Chilean  empresario  would  discover 
its  entertainment  value. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Manuel  Peyrou.  La  espada  dormida. 

Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1944.  141  pages. 
— The  detective  story  appears  to  be  pros¬ 
pering  in  the  Argentine.  The  Argentines 
have  not  developed  a  distinctive  species 
of  the  genus;  they  have  merely  trans¬ 
planted  the  Anglo-French  who^one-it, 
very  generally  with  an  American  or  Eu¬ 
ropean  setting  and  with  an  Englishman 
or  an  American  as  Master  Mind.  The 
reader  who  picks  up  Manuel  Peyrou’s 
collection  of  crime  tales  to  while  away 
an  idle  hour  might  do  well  to  park  his 
heels  beside  the  unabridged  dictionary, 
since  he  will  find  rather  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  such  matters  as  semeiology  and 
hermeneutics.  This  young  closet-detec¬ 
tive  has  some  skill  at  varying  the  menu 
of  the  mystery  thriller,  but  he  is  better 
yet  as  sly  satirist.  His  suggestion  that 
a  pug  nose  may  be  taken  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  anti-Semitism;  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  loose-jointed  pedestrian  as 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  a 
low-flying  bird,  with  his  legs  dangling 
from  his  body  instead  of  supporting  it; 
his  gorgeous  biography  of  the  (South 
American?)  general  who  reached  that 
exalted  rank  as  a  result  of  gallantry  in 
battle  (when  the  army  in  which  he  was 
serving  was  routed  and  all  his  comrades 
galloped  headlong  off  the  field,  he  merely 
trotted  off,  an  indisputable  proof  of  at 
least  relative  courage  and  stamina) — all 
this  and  much  more  would  seem  to 
augur  for  him  a  career  more  like  that  of 
Stephen  Leaccx:k  than  of  Erie  Stanley 
Gardner. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Julio  Posada  R.  El  machete.  Bogoti. 

Litograffa  Colombia.  1929.  120 


pages. — This  very  simple  story  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  pe6n  life  on  a  coffee  plantation 
in  Colombia  is  unusual.  Not  one  letter 
of  it  is  printed;  the  title  page  is  either 
block-printed  or  stencilled  and  the  text 
is  entirely  in  manuscript.  The  story  is 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  without  dates, 
crudely  illustrated  by  the  author  and 
with  the  orthographical  peculiarities  of 
an  illiterate  who  writes  a  more  or  less 
phonetic  Spanish.  The  style  is  naive  and 
primitive,  sentences  are  fragmentary,  the 
vocabulary  is  limited  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  maintain  the  external  fea¬ 
tures  of  genuine  manuscript  by  the  use 
of  erasures,  repetitions  and  even  ink- 
smudges. 

The  booklet  is  interesting  mainly  as 
a  typographical  oddity. — Pieter  H.  Kol- 
lewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

*  Alberto  Quiroz.  Chifladuras  de  S6s- 
tenes  Trucha.  Mexico.  Con  cl  Autor 

(Apartado  Postal  10735.)  1945.  191 
pages.  $4  m-n. — In  language  that  often 
falls  outside  the  ordinary  dictionary, 
Alberto  Quiroz  follows  his  second  novel 
Una  mujer  decente  with  this  story  of  a 
French  burlesque  actress — batacldn  in 
Spanish — who  comes  to  Mexico  in  1925 
and  is  seen  and  fancied  by  Sdstenes 
Trucha,  a  lazy,  ragged,  shrewd  peladito 
of  the  type  made  famous  by  Cantinilas 
in  the  movies.  It  is  all  very  moral. 
Though  Trucha  disguises  himself  as 
Jacqueline’s  bearded  French  father  and 
comes  to  live  with  her,  she  gives  him  the 
room  beside  hers  and  is  spurned  on  the 
night  when  she  opens  the  door  between. 

For  amusement  and  instruction  in 
Mexican  customs  and  language,  this  is  a 
book  to  read  because,  as  the  author  truly 
declares:  “Asi  somos  los  peladitos.” — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Humberto  Salvador.  La  novela  in¬ 
terrum  pida.  Quito.  Editorial  Quito. 

1942.  318  pages.  $8.  m-n. — The  Quito 
novelist  and  dramatist  here  records  the 
love  life  of  three  young  women  of  his 
town.  Yolanda  Boloha,  imaginative 
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school  girl,  has  various  naive  experiences 
with  men,  in  her  home  and  later  as  sec¬ 
retary  at  the  Bolivian  Legation.  Her 
cousin  and  rival  does  her  the  service  of 
revealing  the  double-dealing  of  the  man 
she  loves.  Her  sister  Anita,  another  inno¬ 
cent,  is  deceived  and  abandoned  by  her 
lover.  Wiser  is  the  third  unfortunate, 
violated  by  an  older  man  but  protected 
from  such  mishaps  in  the  future  by  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  medical  books  of  a  young 
student  whose  mistress  she  becomes. — 
The  novel  wanders  confusingly  through 
the  soul-states  of  a  number  of  unpleasant 
and  unprincipled  people,  and  the  moral 
seems  to  be  that  ignorance  is  far  from 
bliss  in  Ecuador.  Though  he  writes  ade¬ 
quately  here,  senor  Salvador  did  far  bet¬ 
ter  in  Universidad  Central. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Humberto  Salvador.  Prometeo. 

Quito.  Talleres  Grdficos  de  Edu- 
cacidn.  1943.  |1.  U.  S. — ^To  readers  who 
have  followed  over  a  period  of  years  the 
writings  of  this  forceful  Ecuadorian,  the 
present  novel  will  be  of  special  interest, 
since  it  seems  to  open  a  new  period  in  his 
career.  The  clear  vigorous  style  is  un¬ 
changed,  but  he  has  made  a  definite 
shift  in  theme  and  treatment.  Emphasis 
on  sex  problems,  particularly  those  con¬ 
nected  with  abnormal  psychology,  has 
disappeared.  He  is  still  concerned  with 
social  and  economic  injustice,  in  this 
volume  he  shows  special  interest  in 
teachers  and  writers,  and  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  turn  for  philosophical  meditation, 
couched  in  noble  and  dignified  language. 
— Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-Newman 
College. 

^  Humberto  Salvador.  Universidad 

Central.  Quito.  Imprenta  de  la  Uni¬ 
versidad.  1944.  252  pages. — Nineteenth 
of  the  works  of  senor  Salvador  and 
seventh  of  his  novels  is  this  story  of 
Jaime  Rom£n  of  Ambato,  Ecuador,  who 
comes  to  the  University  of  Quito  to  study 
law.  We  follow  him  through  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  a  place  to  room  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  lacking  dormitories.  His 


infatuation  for  a  girl  leads  him  to  choose 
quarters  beyond  his  means,  and  he  learns 
what  poverty  is. 

In  the  shift  to  the  third  person,  this 
character  becomes  lost,  and  from  then 
on  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  other  stu¬ 
dents  and  ex-students.  Testimonials  to 
popular  professors,  student  revolts  and 
an  abortion  reported  in  much  detail 
crowd  the  pages  of  this  novel  to  leave  a 
vivid  impression  of  student  life  in  Ecua¬ 
dor.  We  wonder  whether  the  university, 
in  issuing  the  novel  through  its  press, 
implies  that  this  is  the  ordinary  proced¬ 
ure  in  its  halls. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

M  Ana  Sampol  de  Herrero.  Cuentos 
ejemplares.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo. 
1944.  192  pages. — The  sixteen  sketches 
which  constitute  this  book  are  skilful  in 
capturing  the  rural  scene  in  Argentina, 
as  well  as  in  organizing  descriptive  and 
emotive  elements.  The  author  had  pre¬ 
viously  published  a  volume  of  poems 
(Mi  amiga  y  yo)  and  two  novels  (A 
degas  and  El  mundo  de  coda  uno).  She 
has  improved  stylistically,  but  she  re¬ 
mains  the  poet  throughout  these  litde 
stories.  Her  characters  are  very  human, 
admirably  genuine,  defaced  by  no  lit¬ 
erary  prettifying.  They  speak  an  authen¬ 
tic  gaucho  language,  which  the  author 
handles  with  great  tact  and  discretion. 
Certainly  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
collection  is  the  evidence  of  the  writer’s 
profound  knowledge  of  the  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  rural  Argentina  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  significant  that  Ana  Sampd 
herself  lives  in  a  small  town  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires.  Juan  Hohmann 
has  supplied  each  of  these  cuentos  with 
illustrations  which  accentuate  the  emo¬ 
tional  idea  of  each. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Julidn  del  Casal.  Poesias  completas. 

La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion.  1945.  349  pages. — ^The  seventh 
series  of  the  Cuademos  de  Cultura  opens 
with  the  complete  poems  of  Juliin  del 
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Casal  for  which  Mario  Cabrera  Saqui 
provides  introduction,  notes,  and  seven 
pages  of  bibliography.  This  author,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  only  30  (1863-1893), 
represents  the  transition  from  romanti¬ 
cism  to  modernism.  In  the  introduction. 
Dr.  Cabrera  points  out  the  difiEerent 
phases  in  his  development,  indicating 
also  the  authors  who  especially  influ¬ 
enced  him.  He  devotes  five  pages  to  the 
much-argued  love-life  of  the  poet.  He 
also  points  out  the  lack  of  patriotism  in 
his  writings,  but  his  country  has  done 
well  by  del  Casal  in  reprinting  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  the  contents  of  his  books,  Hojas  al 
viento  (1890),  Nieve  (1892),  and  Bustos 
y  rimas  (1893). — W.  K.  /. 

Gastdn  Figueira.  Acordedn  Mari- 
nero.  Montevideo.  Gaceta  Commer¬ 
cial.  1945.  101  pages. — Gast6n  Figueira, 
who  has  brought  to  our  attention  so 
many  poets  through  reviews  in  Booths 
Abroad,  now  adds  one  to  his  long  list  of 
volumes  of  poetry,  a  sequence  of  44 
poems  dealing  with  the  ocean  and  the 
lands  that  border  it. 

Just  as  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
he  ever  uses  a  formal  and  regular  meter 
come  11,  12,  and  13.  Number  16,  de¬ 
scribing  Sunday  in  a  seaport,  is  one  of 
his  most  successful.  Number  22  evokes 
memories  of  Christmas  trees.  Number 
27  has  especially  deep  appeal,  and  the 
volume  is  another  evidence  that  his  pro¬ 
lific  production  docs  not  come  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  careful  workmanship. — WK.J. 

*  Yehudi  Halevi.  Poemas  sagrados  y 
profanos.  Mexico.  Mensaje.  1943. 
134  pages. — “Dc  Castilla  sali6  una  cs- 
trclla  para  cl  mundo  entero,”  said 
Moists  Ibn  Ezra.  This  translation  into 
Spanish  of  the  poetry  of  Yehudi  Halevi 
by  Miximo  Jo^  Kahn  and  Juan  Gil- 
Albcrt  will  increase  that  star’s  visibility 
and  will  continue  the  work  done  by 
Mcnendez  Pelayo  toward  incorporating 
the  great  Jewish  poets  and  philosophers 
of  the  golden  twelfth  century  into  the 
cultural  heritage  of  Spain.  Spanish  read¬ 


ers  will  be  interested  in  him  not  as 
a  Hebrew  poet  whom  chance  placed  in 
Spain,  but  because  as  Gil-Albert  says,  he 
is  “mis  que  espanol,  creador  dc  es- 
panolismo.’’  His  position  in  Hebrew  lit¬ 
erature  is  established  by  his  theological 
work,  the  Kozari,  a  defense  of  Judaism, 
written  originally  in  Arabic,  and  by  his 
poems,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the 
beautiful  Zionide,  even  now  recited  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  Remembering  disastrous  Span¬ 
ish  translations  of  Anacreon  and  Pindar, 
Kahn  and  Gil-Albcrt  have  struggled  to 
preserve  some  of  the  music  of  the  harp 
of  David,  which  sounds  unceasingly 
through  Halcvfs  poetry.  They  have 
avoided  the  rhymes  and  strict  meters 
which  marred  the  English  translations 
by  Enuna  Lazarus.  Kahn  in  his  preface 
recounts  the  life  of  Halevi  as  poet,  teach¬ 
er,  physician,  philosopher,  and  pilgrim, 
up  to  his  legendary  death  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  an  angry  Arab’s  horse  as  he 
knelt  at  the  gates  of  the  city  he  had 
longed  all  his  life  to  cnXtr.—Consurlo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Silvia  Mistral.  Madriporas.  Mexico. 

Minerva.  1944.  71  pages. — ^This  ten¬ 
der  account  of  motherhood  in  poetic 
prose  has  as  its  theme:  “La  dicha  dc  la 
maternidad  me  surge  por  los  poros  como 
a  la  madr6pora.’’  In  the  form  of  talks  to 
her  child,  the  mother  tells  of  her  first 
love,  her  conversations  with  the  baby’s 
father  in  a  garret  studio,  her  appeal  to 
her  own  mother  just  before  the  baby’s 
birth,  and  her  joy  in  the  child.  The  final 
pilgrimage  to  high  places  is  full  of  love 
for  Mexico. — Spirited  sketches  by  Ra- 
m6n  Gaya  add  to  the  appeal  of  this 
charming  volume. — W .  K.  /. 

*  Hector  Aravena.  Historia  del  arte. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944. 

206  pages. — This  little  history  of  art  is 
for  use  in  schools.  It  is,  as  t^e  author 
states,  designed  to  give  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  some  general  knowledge  of  art,  and 
to  prepare  and  perhaps  to  inspire  those 
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artistically  inclined  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  begins  with  prehistoric  art  as 
manifested  in  paintings  and  carvings 
found  in  caves  of  the  Reindeer  age,  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  era  of  polished  stone  and 
so  on  down  through  the  art  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  present. 
One  chapter,  naturally,  is  devoted  to  the 
art  of  the  author’s  native  country.  Illus¬ 
trations  showing  specimens  of  classic  art 
in  all  epochs  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  text.  Besides,  the  author  has  made 
his  book  readable.— /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Ana  M.  Berry.  Vida  ptiblica  de 
Jesus  a  travSs  del  arte.  Buenos  Aires. 

Poseiddn.  1942.  78  pages.  $10.  m-n. — 
There  are  in  this  volume  forty-two  black 
and  white  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  etchings  which  describe  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Twenty-five  masters  arc 
represented,  among  them  El  Greco,  Tin¬ 
toretto,  Rembrandt.  The  arrangement  is 
according  to  the  chronology  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  covering  the  period  from  the  Bap¬ 
tism  of  Jesus  to  the  Last  Supper.  In  an 
inspired  dissertation  of  some  two  dozen 
pages  entitled  Servidumbre  y  libertad  de 
la  imaginacidn  the  authoress  discusses  re¬ 
ligious  art  as  expressed  in  her  selection. 

This  volume  is  one  in  a  scries  of  three 
by  Ana  M.  Berry  dealing  with  the  life 
of  Jesus  as  motif  in  the  art  of  painting. 
— Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Gilberto  Frcyrc.  Interpretacidn  del 
Brasil.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 

Econdmica.  1945. 195  pages. — ^This  book 
bears  the  notation  “Traduccidn  del  origi¬ 
nal  inAlito  por  Tcodoro  Ortiz.”  The 
jacket  has  a  long  blurb  about  the  author 
and  the  book,  but  gives  not  a  word  of 
explanation  concerning  the  “unpub¬ 
lished  original,”  which  seems  to  have 
been  published  about  the  same  time  as 
this  Spanish  translation,  and  bears  the 
title  Brazil,  an  Interpretation  (New 
York:  Knopf,  1945). 

The  translator  may  not  have  known 


that  the  English  version  was  appearing 
almost  simultaneously,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  good  reason  for  failing 
to  give  information  about  the  origin  of 
the  book.  It  consists  of  the  Patten  Foun¬ 
dation  Lectures  for  1944-1945,  given  at 
the  University  of  Indiana  by  Gilberto 
Frcyrc  as  visiting  professor.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  frequent  references  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  writers,  and  the  com¬ 
parisons  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Bra¬ 
zilian  culture.  This  emphasis  should  help 
Anglo-Saxons  to  understand  Brazil,  but 
Spanish  Americans  may  miss  the  point. 

The  titles  of  the  six  lectures  in  the 
English  original  arc  The  European 
Bachjground  of  Brazilian  History,  Fron~ 
tier  and  Plantation  in  Brazil,  Brazilian 
Unity  and  Brazilian  Regional  Diversity, 
Ethnic  and  Social  Conditions  in  Mod¬ 
em  Brazil,  Brazilian  Foreign  Policy  as 
Conditioned  by  Brazil’s  Ethnic,  Cultur¬ 
al,  and  Geographical  Situation,  and  The 
Modern  Literature  of  Brazil:  Its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Brazilian  Social  Problems.  The 
book  provides  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Bra¬ 
zil  and  gives  us  also  a  convenient  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  penetrating  and  liberal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Brazil  which  is  stored  in 
the  massive  tomes  of  Gilberto  Frcyrc. — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

*  Daniel  Kuri  Brcna.  Zacatecas.  Me¬ 
xico.  imprenta  Universitaria.  1944. 

142  pages. — Pequeha  biografia  de  una 
rara  ciudad.  Kuri  Brena,  with  infinite 
patience  and  love,  has  composed  the  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  ancient  city  from  its  ear¬ 
liest  days  of  conquistadorcs  and  padres 
to  its  present  position  in  the  cultural  life 
of  the  country.  Statistics,  sentiment,  his¬ 
tory,  religion,  tradition,  civic  pride,  ar¬ 
tistic  endeavor  and  love  of  field  and 
home,  of  trade  and  art,  blend  together 
in  a  musical  paean  of  praise  for  Zaca¬ 
tecas.  Photographs  and  Julio  Prieto’s  il- 
lustrations  and  capitals  add  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  volume. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Jos^  J.  Berrutti.  Siembra  cultural: 
Argentinidad  y  Americanismo.  Bue- 
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nos  Aires.  Jos^  Pcrrotti.  1943.  183  pages. 
$2.  m-n.— Six  volumes  on  Education, 
five  textbooks  for  schools,  and  17  plays 
form  the  literary  output  of  this  Argen¬ 
tine  schoolteacher  who,  in  his  latest 
book,  collects  essays  with  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  fifty-five  years  of  pedagogical  ac¬ 
tivity.  Included  is  one  speech  honoring 
him  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
first  employment  as  a  school  teacher. 
— The  brok  begins  with  a  talk  to  young 
people  in  which  Dr.  Berrutti  discusses 
the  charge  that  they  learn  less  than  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  past.  He  shows  them  their 
patriotic  duty  to  study  hard.  Others  of 
his  inspiring  talks  deal  with  the  need  for 
more  schools  and  libraries,  and  with  the 
meritorious  work  of  other  educators. 
One  talk  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Argentina 
was  reprinted  and  sent  to  10,000  scouts 
of  the  republic.  Several  suggestions  for 
improving  education  in  Argentina  and 
a  14-page  outline  of  the  important  dates 
in  Dr.  Berrutti’s  life  conclude  this  book 
by  a  great  educational  figure. — JV.  K,  f. 

*  Macedonio  Ferndndez.  PapeUs  de 
Recienvenido.  Continuacidn  de  la 
nada.  Prdlogo  de  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la 
Serna.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  280 
pages. — Macedonio  Ferndndez  was  born 
in  1874.  He  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
meditations  on  the  nature  of  humor  and 
to  the  solution  of  the  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lem  of  robbing  death  of  its  non-being 
by  assigning  to  himself  and  to  his  read¬ 
ers,  by  anticipation,  a  status  of  non-be¬ 
ing.  According  to  his  biographer,  “Mace¬ 
donio  quiere  crear  y  ser  el  personaje  de 
la  ausencia  absoluta.”  In  keeping  with 
this  esthetic,  he  writes  letters  to  people 
who  do  not  exist,  novels  which  do  not 
outgrow  the  prologue,  advises  the  reader 
not  to  believe  what  he  is  reading,  extolls 
audiences  which  do  not  attend.  He  gives 
the  name  of  “chiste  conceptual”  (which 
he  achieves  through  inversions,  gram¬ 
matical  contortions,  double  meanings, 
logical  assassinations,  paradoxical  con¬ 
fusions,  etc.)  to  such  witticisms  as: 
“Fueron  tantos  los  que  faltaron  que  si 


falta  uno  mis  no  cabe.”  “Era  tan  feo, 
que  aun  los  hombres  mis  feos  que  el  no 
lo  eran  tanto.” 

In  his  essay  Para  una  teoria  de  la  hu- 
moristica  (pp.  183-258)  the  author  de¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  laughter  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  sympathetic  identification  involv¬ 
ing  either  present  or  anticipated  happi¬ 
ness,  and  not  the  result  of  indifference 
or  disinterestedness  as  Bergson  would 
have  us  believe.  This  thesis  is  challeng¬ 
ing,  stimulating,  well  documented  and 
well  presented. 

The  originality  and  freshness  of  this 
book  compensates  for  the  metaphysical- 
word-play  which  makes  it  very  slow  but 
recommended  reading. — Boyd  G.  Car¬ 
ter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

*  Jose  Manuel  Lopez  Victoria.  Le- 
yendas  de  Acapulco.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1944. 214  pages. — ^Acapulco,  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  state  of  Guerrero,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  Sierras,  is  a. 
port  of  “incomparable  beauty  and  a 
glorious  past,”  which  gave  shelter  to 
Cortez  and  his  men  of  war  and  to  rich 
merchant  ships  from  Manila.  These  fifty 
short  legends  from  its  past  have  all  been 
published  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  author  takes  us  to  every  landmark, 
street,  cove  and  building  of  the  modern 
city  and  paints  in  for  each  story  its  back¬ 
ground  of  blue  sky,  blue  sea  and  palm- 
trees.  These  descriptions  are  a  series  of 
drawings  giving,  when  put  together,  a 
complete  picture  of  the  town  with  its  at¬ 
tractions  and  accommodations.  The  book 
is  a  sort  of  Baedeker  de  luxe,  for  the  leg¬ 
ends  are  avowedly  intended  to  interest 
the  tourist  who  “not  only  wishes  to  see 
the  beautiful  beaches,  but  also  to  know 
all  these  details  of  the  traditions  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  inhabitants.”  The  rich  lyrism 
of  the  language  gives  the  impression  of 
a  poster  a  little  highly  colored,  a  litde 
too  promising,  but  very  inviting. — 
Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

^  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Cartas  a  gente 
menuda.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
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Atintida.  60  pages. — Humorous  and 
colorful  illustrations  accompanying  pre¬ 
cious  little  letters  of  recommendations 
on  behavior  at  home,  at  school,  at  play, 
at  Sunday  school.  Didactic  precepts  in 
the  twelfth  of  a  series  by  &nor  Vigil 
designed  to  cajHivate  and  instruct  chil¬ 
dren. — /.  M.  A. 

*  Arthur  Ramos.  Las  poblaciones  del 
Brasil.  Translated  by  Tomis  Munoz 

Molina.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1944. 207  pages. — Ethnic,  social, 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  Brazilian 
people.  The  author  describes  the  fusion 
of  the  various  races  and  nationalities 
through  the  several  periods  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  each  source  to  form  the  na¬ 
tion’s  sectional  and  national  character¬ 
istics.  He  supplies  some  information, 
hitherto  unavailable,  concerning  the 
ethnic  distribution  of  the  population, 
and  he  places  very  litde  emphasis  upon 
ecologic,  anthropologic,  and  remote  fac¬ 
tors.  Although  the  book  alludes  to  and 
quotes  Andings  of  other  investigators, 
it  lacks  specific  citation  and  bibliography. 
This  study  in  popularized  form  sets 
forth  probably  as  nearly  accurate  an 
evaluation  as  one  could  expect  in  view 
of  the  many  variables  involved. — R.  Ty¬ 
son  Wycl(off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Charles  E.  Kany.  AmericanSpanish 
Syntax.  Chicago.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1945.  463  pages.  $6. — A. 
thorough  and  well  systematized  integra¬ 
tion  of  previous  treatises  on  this  subject, 
plus  the  author’s  own  findings  through 
personal  observations  and  readings  in  re¬ 
gional  literature.  As  is  indicated  by  the 
tide,  the  author  does  not  concern  himself 
with  isolated  words,  in  fact  not  even 
with  faulty  grammatical  construedons 
for  their  own  sake,  but  rather  with  well- 
established  syntactic  patterns  as  heard 
today  in  the  various  regions  of  Spanish 
America.  How  and  whence  did  these 
syntactic  idiosyncrasies  come  about?  All 
of  this  is  discussed  in  charming  fashion. 
To  be  sure,  present-day  use  of  archaic 


Spanish  forms  in  some  sections  of  Span¬ 
ish  America,  be  it  in  their  original  or  in 
corrupted  versions,  consdtutes  one  of  the 
primary  bases  for  differendadon  between 
what  may  loosely  be  called  ‘’American 
Spanish”  and  that  spoken  in  Spain  to¬ 
day.  The  difficulty  here,  however,  is 
that  there  is  not  in  all  cases  a  clear<ut 
line  between  what  is  now  obsolete  in 
Spain  and  what  is  not.  Far  from  keep¬ 
ing  on  the  safe  side,  in  this  respect.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kany  has  attempted  hair-splitting 
differentiadons,  even  where  there  are  no 
hairs  to  be  split,  between  “standard” 
and  “American-Spanish”  syntax.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  plasdcity  of  the  Spanish  language 
can  hardly  admit  of  this  difierendadon 
on  such  a  basis,  for  example,  as  a  mere 
transposidon  of  the  verb  to  the  end  of 
the  clause,  as  in  “Hombre  bueno  es,” 
“Valicntes  han  dc  scr,”  etc.,  which  any 
Spanish-speaking  person  is  likely  to  use 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  simplicity 
and  universality  of  this  construedon, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  as  being  rep- 
resentadve  of  the  majority  of  those  to  be 
found  in  this  volume.  Indeed  a  good 
many  of  them  would  baffle  anyone  not 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  locudons 
of  a  given  region. 

An  imposing  bibliography  and  a  well 
arranged  index  make  this  treadse  a  valu¬ 
able  and  convenient  book  of  reference. 
Professor  Kany  deserves  profound 
thanks  for  this  outstanding  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  regional  literature  of  Span¬ 
ish  America. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Juan  Jose  de  Eguiara  y  Eguren.  Pr6- 
logos  a  la  biblioteca  mexicana.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1944.  280  pages. — Manuel  Martf,  in  his 
Cartas  latinos,  published  in  1735,  took 
occasion  to  ridicule  the  literary  output 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New 
World.  Mexico,  said  Mard,  is  a  vast  lit¬ 
erary  desert,  where  everybody  hates  let¬ 
ters  and  to  seek  for  anything  worth 
while  there  is  to  waste  one’s  time.  These 
words  came  under  the  eyes  of  D.  Juan 
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Jos^  dc  Eguiara  y  Eguren,  a  learned 
Mexican  ecclesiastic,  and  so  indignant 
was  he  at  the  slur  on  the  letters  of  his 
country  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Mexican  writers  which  would 
confute  and  confound  the  Spanish  schol¬ 
ar  whose  ignorance  and  bad  taste  had  so 
insulted  the  scholars  and  writers  of  the 
New  World.  To  the  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  of  this  Mexican  patriot  we  owe  one 
of  the  best  bibliographies  of  writers  of 
the  colonial  period.  He  began  a  monu¬ 


mental  work  in  Latin  entitled  Biblioteca 
Mexicana,  of  which  only  one  volume,  in¬ 
cluding  names  beginning  with  A,  B  and 
C,  saw  the  light.  It  was  published  in 
1755.  The  present  text  is  the  prologue 
to  that  volume.  The  Latin  title  is  Ante- 
loquia,  and  our  text  presents  the  Latin 
text  with  the  Spanish  translation  on  the 
same  page.  In  spite  of  its  imperfections 
the  brok  abounds  in  information  hard 
to  find  elsewhere. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  others  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  '"Head-Liners") 


*  De  illegale  pers  over  na-oorlogsche 
problemen.  Groningen.  Assen,  van 
Gorcum.  1945.  75  pages.  1  guilder. — A. 
concise  compendium  of  political,  social 
and  economic  thought  as  expressed  in 
Dutch  underground  papers  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  It  was  the  last  number  of  a  clan¬ 
destine  periodical,  De  Ploeg  (The  Plow), 
published  by  students  of  Groningen  Uni¬ 
versity  and  containing  contributions  by 
specialists  in  public  problems.  It  is  one 
additional  proof  of  the  thoroughness  and 
high  quality  of  Dutch  underground  pub¬ 
lications.  It  also  proves  the  efficiency  of 
an  organization  which  enabled  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  review  underground  literature 
so  systematically.  It  is  not  easy  reading, 
but  it  is  full  of  interest.  Its  theme  is  the 
direction  which  should  be  followed  in 
the  political,  social  and  economic  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Netherlands.  As  could 
have  been  expected  from  so  highly  in¬ 
dividualistic  a  race  as  the  Dutch,  the  pro¬ 
posals  are  varied.  But  there  is  almost 
complete  unanimity  in  the  desire  for  a 
planned  society  in  which  the  dignity 
and  welfare  of  the  Individual,  together 
with  an  increased  sense  of  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  the  commonw^th,  are  the 


paramount  objectives.  Also,  a  truer  and 
more  honest  expression  of  democracy 
under  the  constitutional  government  of 
the  House  of  Organge  finds  almost  gen¬ 
eral  approval. — ^A  valuable  bibliography 
of  illegal  literature  during  the  period 
makes  the  little  book  a  handy  guide  to 
contemporary  Dutch  political  and  social 
philosophy.-^r.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

*  Mathias  Kemp.  Onder  de  rosse 
\omeet.  Maestricht.  Veldeke.  1945. 
36  pages. — Some  thirty  poems,  mostly 
written  under  the  German  occupation 
and  published  clandestinely.  They  are 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  war-torn  Holland.  They  re¬ 
veal  a  strongly  emotional  personality 
clinging  to  life  even  under  heavy  strain 
and  moved  by  an  intense  desire  for  self¬ 
purification  motivated  by  the  poet’s 
Catholic  faith.  Technically,  these  poems 
show  great  skill  in  verbal  expression  of 
profound  feeling.  The  poet’s  happy 
choice  of  words  often  surprises  and  de¬ 
lights  the  reader.  Perhaps  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  of  the  verses  are  those  which  de¬ 
scribe  bombing  raids.  The  most  imusual 
is  Zang  der  oude  locomoueven  (Song  of 
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Old  Locomotives).  Among  the  religious 
poems,  Een  legende  and  Verlangen 
(Longing)  especially  deserve  mention. 
— Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

**  Henk  van  Waard.  Walcheren  onder 
de  zecgolven.  ’s  Gravenhage.  G.  B. 
van  Goor  &  zonen.  1945.  2  vols.,  1.50 
and  1.90  guilders. — ^An  account  of  the 
Walcheren  floods,  and  especially  of  the 
reaction  of  human  beings  to  them.  It  is 
a  realistic  and  honest  piece  of  work  and 
sometimes  rises  to  the  level  of  literature. 
The  record  of  the  behavior  of  men  and 
beasts  under  stress  and  peril  leads  the 
author  to  philosophize  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  race,  the  necessity  of  social 
reforms  and  the  levelling  of  social  bar¬ 
riers.  There  are  bright  spots  in  the  nar¬ 
rative,  such  as  the  day  of  liberation  and 
the  cordial  reception  accorded  the  Queen 
on  her  visit  to  the  devastated  areas. — 
The  work  constitutes  a  document  hu- 
main  of  value  for  the  understanding  of 
Walcheren’s  human  and  physical  history 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the 
fertile  island  was  sacrificed  for  Europe’s 
liberation.  The  author  concludes  with  a 
plea  that  is  more  than  a  plea,  an  appeal 
that  is  a  well-founded  claim  to  the 
world’s  aid  in  its  reconstruction. — Ir. 
T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

Twenty-Sixth  Report,  Society  for 
the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Baltimore.  1945.  56  pages. — Mary¬ 
land  is  usually  thought  of  as  an  English 
state;  but  a  great  many  Germans  settled 
there  in  the  early  days,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  have  made  a  remarkable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Free  State.  In  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  native  town  (the  “Friedrichs- 
town”  mentioned  on  p.  49,  immortalized 
in  a  poem  about  Barbara  Hauer  who 
married  John  Frietchie — two  of  its 
“clustered  spires’’  are  those  of  German 
Reformed  churches),  there  occur  siKh 
names  as  Eisenhauer,  Schley,  Kussmaul, 
Bowers  and  Lciter  (a  lovely  scion  of  the 
last-named  family  was,  as  Lady  Curzon, 


Vicereine  of  India).  The  Society  is  do¬ 
ing  a  valuable  work  of  gathering,  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  preserving  material  which 
might  otherwise  lie  mouldering.  The 
current  issue  of  their  publication  con¬ 
tains  articles  by  Dieter  Cunz,  A.  J. 
Prahl,  Paul  Gleis,  and  others. — Thomas 
Pyles.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Vladimir  Nabokov.  NH(olai  Gogol. 

Norfolk,  Connecticut.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1945. 172  pages.  $1.50. — The  blurb 
says  in  part:  “This  book  is  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
‘creative  criticism’.’’  After  reading  this 
book,  one  has  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Nabokov  has  succeed^  in  “creating”  a 
writer  whose  only  relation  to  the  great 
Russian  satirist  is  the  name,  Gogol. 

Taking  Mr.  Nabokov’s  statements 
with  this  original  premise — namely  that 
what  we  deal  with  here  is  one  of  Mr. 
Nabokov’s  fictional  characters,  similar 
to  the  ones  presented  in  his  various 
novels  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  not 
the  writer  who  has  been  instrumental 
in  shaping  and  focussing  the  ideas  of 
several  generations  of  the  Russian  intelli¬ 
gentsia — it  is  possible  to  treat  this  fiction- 
criticism  on  its  own  terms. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  what 
we  have  here  is  a  semi-adolescent  at¬ 
tempt  at  shocking  the  complacent,  the 
respectable  and  the  ordinary.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
book  anything  to  substitute  for  these 
established  values.  We  take  at  random 
a  few  statements  which  suggest  a  third- 
rate  edition  of  Oscar  Wilde  or  the  early 
Mencken:  “Impressions  do  not  make 
good  writers.  Good  writers  make  them 
up  themselves  in  their  youth  and  then 
use  them  as  if  they  had  been  really  orig¬ 
inal”  (page  10).  “Zhukovsky  [a  great 
poet,  the  teacher  of  Pushkin]  . . .  one  of 
the  greatest  minor  poets  that  ever  was 
.  .  .”  (page  28).  Somehow,  this  epithet, 
“the  greatest  minor  poet”  reminds  one 
of  the  “biggest  midget”  of  a  popular 
joke.  Continuing:  “.  .  .  as  immune  to 
authentic  literature  as  all  rulers  are  (not 
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excepting  Frederick  the  Great  or  Na¬ 
poleon)  .  .  (page  36).  “None  but  an 
Irishman  should  ever  try  tackling  Gogol” 
(page  38).  “.  .  .  by  poetry  I  mean  the 
mysteries  of  the  irrational  as  perceived 
through  rational  words  (fid)  (page 
55).  “. . .  fourteenth,  an  insipid  pinkish- 
blond  numeral  with  as  litde  personality 
as  Manilov  .  .  .”  (page  104).  “.  .  .  atro¬ 
cious  dulness  of  Populism,  Marxism, 
Internationalism”  (pages  127-8).  Lump¬ 
ing  together  Populism  and  Marxism  is 
as  logical  as  lumping  together  extreme 
New  Dealism  and  extreme  Isolationism. 
And  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book 
reveals  much  more  about  Mr.  Nabokov 
than  about  Gogol. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  disparage  the 
traditional  (and  so  far  unchallenged) 
view  of  Gogol  as  the  creator  of  the  “Go¬ 
gol  trend”  in  the  Russian  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Briefly,  this  was 
the  trend  toward  civic  betterment 
through  the  faculty  of  criticism  and 
ridicule  of  the  seamy  sides  of  Russian 
life.  Unfortunately,  this  disparagement 
takes  the  form  of  pugnacious  declara¬ 
tions  on  the  author’s  part  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  this  view.  Without  any 
desire  to  hurt  Mr.  Nabokov’s  feelings, 
we  must  state  that  his  personal  views, 
unsupported  by  any  proof,  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  value.  His  attacks  on  Cher- 
nyshevsky,  Pisarev,  Dobrolyybov,  Mik¬ 
hailovsky,  show  only  that,  to  him,  these 
are  litde  more  than  names,  for  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  flower  of  Russian  social  and  lit¬ 
erary  cridcism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  “dull”  is  not  only  presumptuous.  It 
is  laughable. 

In  spite  of  the  small  size  of  the  book, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  padding  in  it,  con¬ 
sisting  of  long  and  unnecessary  quota¬ 
tions  from  G<^(d. — J.  A.  Posin.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado. 

{Editor's  Note:  A  litde  taken  aback 
by  the  severity  of  this  review,  we  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Nabokov  for  comment. 
His  reply  runs:  The  Sovietophile’s  bile 
is  honey  to  me.) 


*  Ysabel  F.  Rennie.  T he  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1945. 
xvii-f-431  pages.  $5.  —  This  excellent 
book  might  be  described  as  a  social  his¬ 
tory  of  Argentina  since  “Bloody  Rosas.” 
In  the  course  of  this  history  of  the  last 
century  of  Argentine  life,  Mrs.  Rennie 
constandy  stresses  the  struggle  between 
Civilization  and  Barbarism,  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  Nationalists.  There  is 
a  wealth  of  information  gleaned  in  the 
course  of  a  two-year  stay  in  Argentiru, 
and  Mrs.  Rennie’s  excellent  academic 
training  is  apparent;  it  is  good  to  End 
one  writing  about  Latin  America  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  solid  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
Mrs.  Rennie  tries  to  present  both  sides 
fairly,  but  her  sympathies  clearly  lie  with 
the  Liberals. 

Nevertheless,  she  falls  into  the  com¬ 
mon  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Ar¬ 
gentines  are  divided  into  two  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  groups.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  most  Argentines  have  mixed  feel¬ 
ings,  and  that  they  are  both  liberals  and 
nationalists.  Again,  it  would  have  been 
good  if  Mrs.  Rennie  could  have  stressed 
the  positive  achievements  of  Argentina. 
Practically  all  the  literature  appearing 
now  about  Argentina  in  this  country 
leaves  the  impression  that  she  is  only  one 
Latin  American  state  in  which  liberty  is 
suppressed,  in  which  there  are  hungry 
people,  where  nationalists  have  a  strong 
foothold,  and  where  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures  are  not  followed. 

It  is  difficult  to  support  Mrs.  Rennie’s 
claim  that  “I  have  told  the  story  for  the 
first  time  anywhere,  in  any  language.” 
Two  recent  books  may  be  named:  John 
W.  White,  Argentina  and  Felix  J.  Weil, 
Argentine  Riddle.  Mrs.  Rennie  (b.  1918, 
according  to  the  jacket)  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  written  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  at  an  early  age.  But  is  she  not 
producing  fruit  before  flowers?  The 
way  of  tile  scholar  should  be  to  write 
specialized  studies  (which  no  publisher 
will  print  without  a  subsidy)  for  thirty 
years,  and  then  to  produce  the  synthesis 
(which  will  sell  well,  and  which  there  is 
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a  temptation  to  write  first).  The  eco¬ 
nomics  of  publishing  and  the  ways  of 
scholarship  seem  irreconciliable. — Ron¬ 
ald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

*  Louis  Adamic.  A  Nation  of  Nations. 
New  York.  Harper.  1945.  x  +  399 

pages.  $3.50. — Louis  Adamic,  native  of 
Jugoslavia  and  naturalized  American 
citizen,  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
much  concerned  about  the  part  played 
by  immigrant,  and  particularly  non-An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  portions  of  our  population  in 
our  national  life.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he 
feels  that  our  historians  have  not  done 
justice  to  these  people;  that  they  have 
promulgated  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
United  States  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
In  the  present  volume,  which  is  one  of 
a  series  devoted  to  the  same  general 
theme,  Mr.  Adamic  seeks  to  correct  this 
impression  by  pointing  out  how  many 
of  our  prominent  citizens  have  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  backgrounds,  and  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  national  life. 

The  author’s  project  is  a  worthy  one, 
and  he  has  compiled  an  impressive 
amount  of  interesting  material  to  prove 
his  thesis.  The  question  might  be  raised, 
however,  whether  he  has  not  manifested 
a  certain  bias  himself  in  combatting  the 
prejudice  of  others.  He  has,  nevertheless, 
performed  a  real  service  in  pointing  out 
that  true  Americanism  consists  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  set  of  fundamental  ideals  rather 
than  in  sterile  ancestor-worship. — J.  H. 
Leelf^.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Our  American  Neighbors.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Public  Affairs  Press.  1945. 

280  pages.  $3. — A  collection  of  20  papers, 
one  for  each  of  the  Latin-American 
countries,  originally  distributed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  during  1943  and  1944  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  their  Southern  neighbors.  The 
pamphlets,  some  largely  rewritten,  oth¬ 
ers  corrected,  deal  with  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  cultural  contributions  and  eco¬ 


nomic  conditions,  with  emphasis  on  the 
educational  and  industrial  progress  of 
the  last  years.  Social  legislation  is  in 
many  cases  more  advanced  and  older 
than  similar  reforms  in  North  America. 
The  text  is  supplemented  with  maps, 
diagrams  and  comparisons  with  sections 
of  the  United  States,  showing  the  great 
wealth  of  countries  which  furnished  an 
immense  amount  of  vital  materiel,  such 
as  oil,  tin,  and  copper  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis. 

Although  the  war  is  won,  the  book 
has  value,  in  that  it  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  these  republics  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  world,  promotes  better  under¬ 
standing  through  knowledge  of  their 
composite  culture,  and  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continued  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  two  Americas.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  arc  attractive. — Berthe  Webb.  Skia- 
took,  Oklahoma. 

^  John  Strachey.  Socialism  Loo\s  For¬ 
ward.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1945.  153  pages.  $2. — With  such 
a  title  as  this,  and  at  such  a  time,  one 
would  expect  more  from  a  leading  ex¬ 
ponent  of  socialism  than  this  book  af¬ 
fords.  One  would  anticipate  that  the  au¬ 
thor  would  here  offer  some  special  adap¬ 
tation  of  his  theory  to  present-day  con¬ 
ditions;  instead  of  which  the  book  sets 
forth  merely  a  sort  of  primer  of  Marxian 
economics.  It  hashes  over  all  the  old,  fa¬ 
miliar  arguments  and  seems  to  be  aimed 
at  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
general  intelligence.  One  wonders 
whether  it  was  not  written  as  a  sort 
of  campaign  document  for  the  recent 
British  elections. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  argument  is  necessarily  fal¬ 
lacious,  but  merely  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  author  indulges  in  altogether  too 
easy  generalization  and  oversimplifica¬ 
tion.  Because  we  had  a  world  war  in 
1914  and  another  in  1939  it  does  not,  for 
instance,  follow  that  we  have  world  wars 
“every  twenty  years”  tinder  capitalism. 
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Moreover,  Mr.  Strachey  does  not,  appar¬ 
ently,  regard  documentation  as  essential; 
his  own  ipse  dixit  is,  frequendy,  enough 
— which  seems  to  be  a  further  indication 
that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scholarly 
work,  but  merely  a  bit  of  campaign  am¬ 
munition. — /.  H.  Lee^.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Ernst  Cassirer.  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Goethe.  Princeton.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1945.  98  pages.  $1.50. — 
In  the  two  essays  contained  in  this  litde 
volume:  Kant  and  Rousseau  and  Goethe 
and  the  Kantian  Philosophy,  Cassirer 
has  examined  the  reciprocal  intellectual 
influence  of  three  illustrious  contempo¬ 
raries  on  one  another.  Cassirer  indicates 
that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  tempera¬ 
mental  differences  between  Kant  and 
Rousseau,  Kant  found  much  that  he 
considered  of  value  in  Rousseau’s  works, 
particularly  in  his  political  writings. 
For  Rousseau  was  not  only  the  “restorer 
of  the  rights  of  the  emotions,  the  aposde 
of  sentimentality,”  he  was,  as  Kant  calls 
him,  “the  restorer  of  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity.”  It  is,  then,  with  Rousseau’s 
preoccupation  with  the  ends  of  human 
behavior  that  Kant  finds  himself  in  the 
greatest  sympathy;  and  it  is  in  their  mu¬ 
tual  enthusiasm  for  the  pure  idea  of 
right  that  the  bond  of  their  intellectual 
kinship  lies. — It  was  the  Critique  of 
Judgment  that  provided  for  Goethe  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  Goethe  believed  that  he 
found  therein  a  confirmation  of  his  ideas 
on  morphology  and  the  formation  and 
transformation  of  organisms.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  how  both  Kant  and 
Goethe  anticipated  the  philosophy  of 
evolution:  Goethe  in  his  theory  of  arche¬ 
types,  Kant  in  such  sentences  as  “This 
analogy  of  forms,  which  in  all  their  dif¬ 
ferences  seem  to  be  produced  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  common  type,  strengthens 
the  suspicion  that  they  have  an  actual 
kinship  due  to  descent  from  a  common 
parent.”  In  their  theories  of  art,  as  well 
as  in  their  common  recognition  of  uni¬ 


versal  and  necessary  laws,  Kant  and 
Goethe  are  also  in  close  agreement. 

These  two  essays  should  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  share  a  common  passion 
for  the  history  of  ideas.  The  subtie  rela¬ 
tions  of  thought  among  these  writers, 
who  are  usually  regarded  as  being  poles 
apart,  are  carefully  drawn  and  interest¬ 
ingly  presented,  and  the  reader  is 
brought  into  close  rapport  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  atmosphere  of  a  great  philo¬ 
sophic  period. — Gerard  DeGri.  Bain- 
bridge,  Maryland. 

*  K.  F.  Reinhardt.  A  Realistic  Phi¬ 
losophy.  The  Perennial  Princi{^es 
of  Thought  and  Action  in  a  Changing 
World.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1944.  268 
pages.  $2.75. — However  much  philoso¬ 
phers  of  different  schools  may  And  them¬ 
selves  in  disagreement  with  this  modern 
and  vital  thesis  on  Thomism,  few  will 
deny  its  thoughtfulness  and  its  stylistic 
excellence.  If  the  busy  layman  finds  the 
opening  chapter  on  being  and  reality 
too  metaphysical,  let  him  turn  to  Chap¬ 
ter  III,  a  lucid  and  penetrating  essay  on 
the  genesis  and  development  of  those  po¬ 
litical  manifestations  which  have  struck 
our  age  with  their  fullest  fury.  Equally 
contemporaneous  in  its  implications  is 
the  Anal  essay,  on  man  as  producer  and 
consumer.  The  author  insists  that  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  must  be  integrated  “with 
the  moral  requisites  of  human  nature 
and  the  ends  of  human  life.”  Very  time¬ 
ly  is  the  analysis  of  the  right  to  strike 
and  of  the  socialization  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  in  time  of  need. — Contrasted  with 
laissez-faire  and  with  totalitarianism 
this  realistic  position  is  essentially  liberal 
in  that  it  seeks  to  restore  the  lost  spiritual 
equilibrium  of  human  relationships. 
The  author  strengthens  our  impression 
that  our  contemporary  Thomists,  from 
Maritain  on  down,  are  anything  but 
arm<hair  philosophers. — One  of  the 
most  readable  sections  of  this  readable 
book  is  the  Introduction.  This  calls  for 
a  reinstatement  of  the  integrity  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  destroyed  by  the  one-sided  and 
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mutually  exclusive  positions  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian  rationalists  and  the  Baconian  em¬ 
piricists.  Rationalism  “culminated  in  the 
extreme  idealism  of  Hegel,”  while  em¬ 
piricism  led  to  the  positivism  of  Compte 
and  Spencer — and  later  to  behaviorism. 
Kant  and  Compte  made  noble  efforts  to 
synthesize  the  dogmatism  of  rationalism 
and  empiricism,  but  they  could  not  “es¬ 
cape  the  consequences  of  the  rationalist- 
empiricist  dualism  which  was  the  fatal 
bequest  of  the  fathers  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  .  .  — ^Professor  Reinhardt  en¬ 

visions  a  modern  synthesis  comparable 
in  significance  to  the  synthetic  digest 
of  Greek  and  Christian  philosophy 
achieved  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  de¬ 
plores  the  post-medieval  sugnation  of 
scholastic  philosophy  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tradictory  movements  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy. — fV.  A.  W. 

*  Bertrand  Russell.  A  History  of  West¬ 
ern  Philosophy.  New  York.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  1945.  895  pages.  $5. — ^In 
a  negative  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Russell 
introduces  philosophy  as  a  No  Man’s 
Land  between  science  and  theology.  The 
proper  tide  for  his  history  of  this  waste 
land  might  well  have  been:  Myth  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  or  My  Rhapsody 
in  Bias. 

Plato  must  be  mentioned  because  he 
was  influendal.  Owing  to  Russell’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  distinguish  between  the  many 
levels  of  the  One  Platonic  reality  and 
between  the  varied  uses  of  language  ap¬ 
propriate  to  these  levels,  he  produces 
nothing  but  falsity  and  self-contradic¬ 
tion.  Thus:  “There  is  only  one  intellec¬ 
tual  difficulty  that  really  troubles  St. 
Augustine  ...  It  is  strange  that  the  last 
men  of  intellectual  eminence  before  the 
Dark  Ages  were  concerned,  not  with 
saving  civilization  .  .  .  but  with  preach¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  virginity  and  the  dam¬ 
nation  of  unbaptized  infants”  (p.  365). 
Why  is  St.  Augusdne  a  “man  of  intellec¬ 
tual  eminence”  if  this  is  the  only  diffi¬ 
culty  that  “really”  troubled  him?  The 
“saving”  of  civilization  sounds  familiar, 


but  Russell  has  just  assured  us  that  there 
was  no  civilizadon  worth  saving.  An¬ 
selm’s  ontological  argument  is  misquot¬ 
ed  from  Gaunilo  (not  mentioned).  To 
think  faith  and  reason  in  harmony  is 
vice  in  St.  Thomas  but  becomes  virtue 
in  Spinoza.  We  can  even  “accept  some¬ 
thing  from  his  Ethics,  namely  to  submit 
illness  to  medical  care”  (p.  578).  Leib¬ 
niz’s  monadology  “has  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  clocks,”  although  Leibniz  de¬ 
velops  the  monad  in  strict  contrast  to  all 
mechanisms.  He  docs  not  belong  to 
German  philosophy  because  some  of  his 
works  arc  written  in  Latin. 

The  chapters  on  German  idealism  can 
best  be  characterized  by  Russell’s  own 
sentence  thrice  applied  to  Fichte;  Rus¬ 
sell  carries  his  own  “subjectivism  to  a 
point  which  seems  almost  to  involve  a 
kind  of  insanity.”  His  account  of  Kant 
is  the  crudest  psycholc^ism,  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  space  is  “the  view  of  a  person  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  flat  country.”  Kant’s  ethics  is 
misquoted.  The  incompetent  Hegel 
chapter  even  stoops  to  propagandist 
tricks,  in  substitudng  “Carman”  for 
“Germanic.”  Russell  frequendy  knows 
what  authors  “intended”  even  when  no 
such  intentions  appear  in  the  texts  (p. 
718). — Of  the  Reformadon  only  the 
coarsest  politics  are  understood,  and  half 
the  book  is  filled  with  them.  That  all  re¬ 
ligious  thinkers  (Mysdes,  Reformers, 
Pascal,  Pcstalozzi,  ^hleiermachcr,  Schel- 
ling,  Kierkegaard)  arc  ignored  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  them;  that  ail  great  histories 
of  philosophy  are  ignored  is  fortunate 
for  the  author.  The  contrast  would  be 
too  painful. 

The  postscript  insinuates  that  the  read¬ 
er  is  a  “bigot  and  obscurantist”  if  he 
criticizes  the  author. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Clarence  A.  Manning.  Ul(rainian 
Literature.  Studies  of  Leading  Au¬ 
thors.  Jersey  City.  Ukrainian  National 
Association.  1944.  126  pages.  $1.50. — 
This  is  the  first  full-length  survey  of 
Ukrainian  literature  to  appear  in  Eng- 
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lish,  its  principal  predecessor  in  the  held 
being  the  much  shorter  Brief  Survey  of 
Vl^rainian  Literature  published  by  this 
reviewer  in  1936  under  the  auspices  of 
the  association  which  has  sponsored  the 
present  work. — The  sub-title  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  really  too  modest,  for  Professor 
Manning  gives  us  not  only,  as  stated,  a 
study  of  leading  authors,  but  of  trends 
and  currents  as  well.  He  never  fails  to 
take  note,  as  he  traces  the  rise  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  separate  Ukrainian  literature — 
separate,  that  is,  from  Polish  on  the  one 
hand  and  Russian  on  the  other,  which 
tried  to  claim  it  for  their  own — that  the 
Ukrainian  muse  always  reflects  the 
moods  and  vogues  of  general  world  lit¬ 
erature.  Sometimes  there  is  a  time  lag 
in  this  process,  but  the  Ukrainian  always, 
given  time,  makes  himself  a  part  of  the 
general  stream  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  is  the  European  tradition.  Also, 
Professor  Manning  indicates  the  prevail¬ 
ing  spirit  of  Ukrainian  literature,  that 
fierce  democracy  which  the  American 
can  so  well  appreciate.  At  the  same  time 
the  book  does  not  belie  its  main  tide,  for 
we  do  have,  in  reading  it,  a  sense  of  the 
personality  of  each  individual  author. 

The  book’s  attracdveness  would  have 
been  gready  enhanced  by  more  careful 
proofreading  and  by  a  certain  amount  of 
editorial  revision  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  writing. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  Brazilian  Litera¬ 
ture.  An  Outline.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1945.  184  pages.  $2. — A  Brazil¬ 
ian  reading  this  book  would  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  similar  to  an  Englishman’s  on  read¬ 
ing  the  detailed  explanations  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  in  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  lectures  to 
his  Japanese  students  on  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Verissimo’s  postulation  of  the 
abysmal  ignorance  of  his  readers  has 
served  him  as  an  inspiration  rather  than 
a  deterrent,  and  he  contrives  to  give  in 
brief  space  some  notion  of  the  history, 
geography,  ethnography,  and  literature 
of  Brazil.  The  chapters  in  the  book  were 


delivered  as  a  series  of  public  lectures 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley.  Venssimo  confesses  that  his  choice 
of  material  was  sometimes  influenced  by 
his  desire  to  keep  his  audience  awake. 
While  the  pursuit  of  this  commendable 
goal  is  not  particularly  conducive  to 
valid  literary  criticism,  he  succeeds  in 
writing  a  charming  book.  However,  he 
is  not  deliberately  charming  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  the  State  Department,  as  its 
guests  too  often  are.  His  style  is  a  Latin 
version  of  colloquial  English.  His  spirit 
of  affectionate  satire  toward  his  own 
country  is  one  seldom  seen  in  these  days. 
His  opinions  on  modern  writers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  personal  ones,  but  he  claims  no 
objectivity.  A  notable  omission  is  his 
failure  to  mention  his  own  considerable 
achievements  as  a  novelist.  An  appendix 
contains  an  extensive  list  of  representa¬ 
tive  Brazilian  books. — Consuelo  How- 
att.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  John  Dos  Passos.  First  Encounter. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1945.  160  pages.  $2. — A  reprint  of  John 
Dos  Passos’  first  slim  volume;  notes  of 
an  ambulance  driver  in  the  First  World 
War.  Good  realism,  without  excess. 
Must  have  been  declared  “promising” 
at  the  time;  and  John  Dos  Passos  has 
not  disappointed  his  readers. 

Why  republish  it  now?  As  a  docu¬ 
ment  on  World  War  I,  it  is  not  in  the 
same  class  as  Barbusse,  Duhamel  or  Re¬ 
marque.  As  a  document  on  the  evolution 
of  John  Dos  Passos’  art,  it  is  not  of  com¬ 
manding  importance.  As  a  question 
mark?  There  is  (as  there  must  lx  in  all 
books  of  this  kind)  a  Symposium  in 
which  men  voice  their  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  futility  of  war.  Yet  they 
will  be  led  into  World  War  II,  World 
War  III,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  John  Dos 
Passos  draws  no  lesson:  “Get  rid  of 
King  Log,  and  you  will  have  King 
Stork  instead.”  A  condemnation  of 
profiteers  and  politicians  is  not  enough: 
for  they  could  not  exist  without  our  sup¬ 
port.  llie  common  man  has  the  right 
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feelings:  I  agree  with  Dos  Passos  that 
he  had  them  in  1918,  and  has  them  now. 
But  he  is  too  easily  led  to  believe  that  to 
want  peace  and  justice  is  idealistic, 
starry-eyed,  Utopian,  perfectionist,  and 
therefore  utterly  un-American.  I  believe 
more  and  more  in  Benda’s  formula:  La 
trahison  des  dercs:  those  who  ought  to 
crystallize  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
into  definite  thought  capitulate  to  the  al¬ 
leged  realists. 

I  know  John  Dos  Passos  was  even  then 
a  good  realist.  Still,  I  don’t  believe  that 
Poitiers  was  found  in  1918  between 
Tours  and  Orleans;  and  I  don’t  believe 
that  the  trains  of  the  Orl^ns  Line  ever 
“crossed  a  bridge  over  the  Seine’’  in 
Paris.  But  this  is  not  a  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Albert  J.  Gucrard.  Maquisard.  New 
York.  I^opf.  1945.  165  pages.  $2. — 
A  captivating  story,  yet  believable  to  the 
extent  that  it  often  gives  the  impression 
of  a  true  account  of  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Characters,  location,  action  arc 
•  taken  from  reality.  At  least  the  reader 
could  swear  to  it,  and  he  hardly  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  writer  acquired  his 
information  first-hand  as  a  staff  sergeant 
in  the  American  Army  in  France.  Such 
authenticity — whether  it  is  photographic 
or  not — assures  this  novel  an  important 
place  among  the  documentary  works  on 
World  War  II.  Even  the  date  of  writing 
— December  1944  to  February  1945 — 
emphasizes  this  documentary  value  as  it 
is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  his¬ 
torical  setting:  the  Rundstedt  attack  to¬ 
ward  Sedan  and  the  German  pocket  re¬ 
sistance  along  the  Atlantic  C^st.  It  is 
near  one  of  those  pockets,  in  a  town  of 
the  southwest,  whose  identity  is  hardly 
hidden  by  a  fictitious  name,  that  the  plot 
unfolds.  There,  a  savorous  provincial 
atmosphere  of  pre-war  times  revives  in 
a  maquisard  the  taste  for  the  good  and 
bad  things  of  life  which  he  had  lost  in 
the  ordeal.  This  resurrection  is  well  told, 
sympathetically  and  convincingly,  even 


if  the  sentimental  note — the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  impersonated  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lieutenant — is  somewhat  super¬ 
fluous. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Modern  Czech  Poetry.  An  anthol¬ 
ogy,  selected  and  translated  by  Ewald 
Osers  and  J.  K.  Montgomery.  London. 
Prague  Press.  (Allan  &  Unwin).  1945, 
72  pages.  5  s.— Osers  and  Montgomery 
have  done  a  useful  job  in  translating  a 
number  of  Czech  poems  of  the  last  40 
years.  Czech  poetry  is  unusually  rich, 
and  it  is  due  only  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  enough  and  adequate  translators 
that  it  has  not  yet  taken  the  place  it  truly 
deserves  in  European  literature.  Every 
anthology  is  per  se  fragmentary  and  arbi¬ 
trary.  But  the  editors  of  this  one  have 
succeeded  in  giving  the  English  reader 
an  idea  of  the  many  colors  and  scents 
of  the  Czech  garden  of  poetry.  There  is 
the  lyrical  mellowness  of  Toman,  and 
the  stubborn  rebellious  uproar  of  Petr 
Bezruk,  there  is  Nezval’s  enchanting 
play  with  reveries,  and  Wolker’s  social 
consciousness.  There  is  the  simple  beauty 
of  Hora  and  the  ornate  hymnic  tone  of 
Sova. 

To  translate  poetry,  one  has  to  be  not 
only  a  poet,  one  also  has  to  have  a  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament  related  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  original.  Sometimes  these 
translators  come  very  near  to  the  orig¬ 
inal’s  innermost  “poetical  secret,’’  some¬ 
times  they  attain  only  a  paler  resem¬ 
blance.  But  they  always  display  taste, 
tenderness  and  understanding,  and  they 
deserve  a  full  cup  of  praise. — F.  C.  Weis- 
l{ppf.  New  York  City. 

M  Hannah  Josephson  and  Malcolm 
Cowley,  Editors.  Aragon,  Poet  of  the 
French  Resistance.  New  York.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  1945. 167  pages.  $2. — 
The  great  literary  event  of  the  nineteen- 
forties  is  the  resurgence  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  as  part  of  the  “Resistance”  to  Hit¬ 
ler.  The  most  curious  and  new  feature  of 
this  resurgence  is  doubtless  the  “Existen- 
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tialist”  movement  led  by  Jean-Paul  Sar¬ 
tre.  But  the  strongest,  most  unequivocal 
section  of  the  resurgence  is  the  good  old- 
fashioned  communism  and  the  good 
new-fashioned  patriotism  of  Louis  Ara¬ 
gon. 

Readers  of  Bool{s  Abroad  have  prob¬ 
ably  already  studied  the  poems  of  Le 
Crhve-Coeur  and  Les  yeux  d’Elsa  in  the 
original  French  as  published  by  Pan¬ 
theon  Books  in  New  York.  The  selected 
translations  which  Hannah  Josephson 
and  Malcolm  Cowley  have  edited  are 
worth  mentioning  however,  because  of 
their  unusually  high  quality.  The  edi¬ 
tors  were  lucky  in  the  collaboration  of 
several  crack  translators  such  as  Ken¬ 
neth  Muir,  Rolfe  Humphries,  Stephen 
Spender,  and  Louis  MacNeice.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  welcome  also  because  it 
includes  selections  from  Le  Music  Gri- 
vin  and  La  Diane  Franfaise. — The  72 
pages  of  verse  are  followed  by  95  pages 
of  prose.  More  than  half  of  the  prose  is 
Resistance  journalism  by  Aragon  him¬ 
self.  The  picture  is  filled  in  partly  by  a 
little  sketch  of  Waldo  Frank’s  entitled 
Aragon  Between  Wars  and  more  amply 
by  a  long  essay  of  Peter  C.  Rhodes’  called 
Aragon;  Resistance  Leader.  This  litde 
book  would  fulfill  all  the  promise  of  its 
tide  if  only  the  editors  had  chosen  to 
print  the  original  French  verses  opposite 
the  translations,  as  the  translators  of 
Rilke  and  others  have  taught  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  For,  after  all,  poetry  is  not  quite 
translatable,  however  gifted  the  transla¬ 
tor;  and  the  chief  use  of  translations  is 
to  help  those  who  can  read  the  original 
with  a  litde  assistance. — Eric  Bentley. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

*  Andre  Kertesz  and  George  Davis. 

Day  of  Paris.  New  York.  J.  J.  Au- 
gusdn.  1945.  148  pages.  $6. — An  album 
of  unforgettable  moments  in  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  experience  of  Paris  dawn  and 
rain,  night  and  day — subde  symbolism; 
chiaroscuro  for  suggestiveness;  evoca¬ 
tive  habitats  whose  very  untenanted  air 
reeks  of  human  bondage  or  human  free¬ 


dom.  The  greatness  of  litde  people’s 
souls  in  big  places;  the  pettiness  of  self- 
satisfaction;  the  day  of  life,  when  life  is 
good;  the  night  of  loneliness  or  despair 
or  arduous  labor.  One  Parisian  day  can¬ 
not  be  like  another;  one  life  can  never 
encompass  ail  the  emotions  Paris  excites, 
but  we  are  grateful  to  Kertesz  and  Davis 
for  mirroring  so  many  of  them  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  poetic  prose.  A  fantastic,  syn¬ 
thetic  day — one  individual  could  never 
see  the  sun  rise  from  so  many  vantage 
points,  pass  harmless  hours  in  caf^  as 
widely  separated  as  Montmartre  and 
Montparnasse,  with  a  stance  at  the  Caf^ 
de  la  Paix  in  between;  do  the  sidewalks 
of  the  Champs  Elys^  and  the  cellar  of 
the  Institute;  smile  at  Mona  Lisa;  watch 
the  milking  of  the  goats;  visit  the  incred¬ 
ible  Flea  Market  to  shop  and  haggle 
there;  observe  the  ubiquitous  fishermen 
and  trimardeurs  of  the  Seine;  attend  the 
fair;  follow  the  children  and  the  students 
in  the  parks;  run  out  to  Versailles,  climb 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame — but,  mince, 
what  a  day  it  would  be  if  one  could! — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  J.  M.  Sheppard.  The  Quichua  Lan¬ 
guage.  Quito,  Ecuador.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Tropical  Research.  90 
pages.  11.  m-n. — The  author,  living  on 
an  Andean  lake  among  Quichua  Indians, 
has  been  producing  pamphlets  about 
tropical  plants,  collections  of  romantic 
stories,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  Incas. 
Now  comes  a  vocabulary  of  the  language 
spoken  by  60  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  containing  about 
3,000  English  words  with  their  Spanish 
and  Indian  equivalents,  beginning  with 
“abdicate,  abdicar,  sakina,”  and  ending 
with  “zone,  zona,  chumbi.”  For  use  in 
this  country,  the  pamphlet  would  be  of 
more  value  if  alphabetized  according  to 
the  Quichua  words.  And  if  the  book  is 
reprinted,  besides  the  preface  about  the 
present-day  Indians,  a  section  briefly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  most  important  points  of 
their  langvuge  would  greatly  increase  the 
usefulness  of  this  pamphlet. — W.  K.  /. 
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*  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Dictionary  of 
Word  Origins.  New  York.  The 
Philosophical  Library.  1945.  x  -|-  430 
pages.  $5. — Of  the  great  body  of  words 
in  our  language,  Dr.  Shipley  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  “set  down  those  that  have 
origins  at  once  interesting  and  enlighten¬ 
ing” — presumably  to  the  average  edu¬ 
cated  reader.  This  was  a  task  well  worth 
doing,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not 
done  with  more  accuracy  than  is  evident 
here.  As  it  is,  the  work  is  vitiated  by  in¬ 
accuracies  and  misconceptions  which  in 
the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  can  only 
confuse  and  bewilder.  There  was,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  point  in  including  a  supposed¬ 
ly  “simplified”  exposition  of  Grimm’s 
Law  in  such  a  work;  what  appears  is  in 
fact  useless  and  meaningless,  and  would 
better  have  been  omitted. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Shipley’s  apparent 
purpose  was  to  expound  the  “romance 
of  words,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is 
frequently  concerned  with  the  “quaint” 
in  word  origins.  No  one  could  object  to 
such  a  concern,  but  it  is  a  scholar’s  duty 
to  protest  against  the  carelessness  and 
disrespect  for  facts  with  which  the  book 
was  prepared.  For  example,  although 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  are  sy¬ 
nonymous,  scholars  use  one  or  the  other 
exclusively.  To  Dr.  Shipley  they  are  ap- 
parendy  not  synonymous,  for  on  the  very 
first  page  he  uses  the  two  in  successive 
columns.  It  is  even  more  amazing  on  p. 
6  to  find  “A.S.  acan,  whence  OE.  acce" 
on  p.  22  “OE.  Seaxan,  from  AS.  seax" 
(inconsistent  use  of  periods  in  the  abbre- 
viadons  is  Shipley’s),  and  on  p.  49  “OE. 
bledsian...ixom  AS.  blod.”  Dr.  Shipley 
has  presumably  some  special  distinedon 
in  mind  of  which  scholars  are  not  aware, 
but  he  fails  to  explain  it.  Most  surprising 
of  all  is  the  implicadon  on  p.  1  that  Old 
English  is  derived  from  Old  High  Ger¬ 
man,  for  we  are  gravely  told  that  OE 
fearh  is  from  OHG  fork.  This  will  be 
news  indeed  to  linguists. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  so  full  of  boners 
that  it  must  be  adjudged  thoroughly  un¬ 
reliable.  A  few,  chosen  at  random,  and 


not  necessarily  the  most  flagrant:  on  p. 
29  an  English  word  is  derived  from 
Gothic,  and  on  p.  234  another  is  derived 
from  Sanskrit  (it  is  obvious  that  Dr. 
Shipley  does  not  understand  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  derived  word  and  a  c(^- 
nate);  on  p.  52  a  pronunciation  very 
common  in  American  English  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  Yiddish  influence;  on 
p.  96  there  is  a  most  remarkable  example 
of  Grimm’s  Law  working  within  the 
English  language!  Poor  proofreading  is 
evident  in  “seperate”  (p.  32)  and  “mad- 
amoiselle”  (p.  222)  and  in  the  inter¬ 
changeable  use  of  “O.E.,”  “OE.,”  and 
“OEng.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  book  was  a  labor  of 
love,  one  regrets  to  have  to  report  that 
it  is  such  a  mine  of  misinformation.  Seri¬ 
ous  students  of  language  will  sigh  once 
more,  and  wish  that  their  work  were 
really  as  easy  as  Dr.  Shipley  thinks  it  is. 
— Thomas  Pyles.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Letters  of  Rainer  Maria  RiU(e  1892- 
1910.  Translated  by  Jane  Bannard 
Greene  and  M.  D.  Herder  Norton.  New 
York.  W.  W.  Norton.  1945.  $3.50.— 
Mrs.  Norton  has  already  published  her 
careful  translations  of  Rilke’s  Letters  to 
a  Young  Poet  and  the  Wartime  Letters. 
The  new  volume  is  the  first  of  two  liberal 
portions  from  the  rest  of  Rilke’s  cor¬ 
respondence.  When  both  volumes  arc 
completed  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
say  that  all  the  major  work  of  Rilke  is 
available  in  English — ^and  in  very  good 
English  too.  Of  how  many  German  writ¬ 
ers  could  one  say  this? 

Short  of  writing  an  extended  study  of 
the  poet,  it  is  hard  to  demonstrate  the 
peculiar  nature  and  value  of  Rilke’s  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  letters  of  so  nnc  an  artist  have  all  the 
appeal  of  petits  papiers,  all  the  leisurely 
charm  and  the  incidental  interest  that 
we  associate  with  the  epistolary  art  at  its 
best.  Tile  casual  reader  might  pick  them 
up  in  order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
an  interesting  personality  or  in  order  to 
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read  very  elegant  prose.  The  historian 
would  delightedly  discover  Rilke’s  re¬ 
marks  on  Bernard  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Chek¬ 
hov,  Kierkegaard,  Gorky  and  others.  In 
other  words  these  Letters  can  be  read  as 
entertainment  but  that  is  only  their  most 
superficial  and  trivial  merit.  Rilke’s  cor¬ 
respondence  stands  with  Nietzsche’s  and 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  in  that  it  is  closely  and 
importandy  linked  with  his  creative 
work.  It  was  an  oudet  for  his  genius,  and 
a  discipline  for  it,  at  times  when  Rilke 
could  not  produce  poems.  That  is  why 
its  full  meaning  will  disclose  itself  only 
to  the  padent  and  critical  student  of  his 
whole  life-work. 

I  suggest  that  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton  and  the  others  who  have  given  us 
English  versions  of  Rilke  should  be 
taken  as  a  model  by  our  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  language  departments.  If 
these  students  could  be  assigned  to  trans¬ 
late  some  of  the  great  works  that  have 
never  been  done  into  English— or  which 
have  been  done  into  bad  English — they 
would  be  making  a  much  greater  con¬ 
tribution  than  by  wridng  dull  theses. 
Good  translations  are  incredibly  rare; 
but  they  need  not  be;  the  Rilke  transla¬ 
tors  point  the  way  to  better  things. — 
Eric  Russell  Bentley.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

*  Jan- Albert  Goris.  Strangers  Should 
Not  Whisper.  New  York.  L.  B. 
Fischer.  1945.  xv  -f-  260  pages.  $2.75. — 
“II  faut  avoir  I’esprit  europ6en,”  declared 
Mme  de  Stael:  M.  Goris  would  add  et 
amMcain.  These  sprighdy  essays  offer 
interpretations  of  the  customs  and  psy¬ 
chology  of  one  continent  to  the  offier. 
While  they  are  addressed  primarily  to 
the  Americans  and  Belgians,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  others  may  learn  much  from 
them.  In  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
met  on  our  shores,  the  author  expresses 
himself  frankly  “on  major  problems 
common  to  his  fatherland  and  the  land 
of  his  exile.”  He  has  travelled  widely  in 
the  United  Sutes,  he  is  a  perspicacious 
observer  and  he  has  acquired  a  rare 


command  of  our  idiom.  He  is  also  con¬ 
versant  with  old  world  literature  and 
uses  his  erudition  tellingly.  Here  is  a 
Dutch  poet’s  comment  on  the  Germans; 
it  was  penned  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Holland  and  Germany  had  never 
been  at  war: 

“When  the  Hun  is  poor  and  down. 

He’s  the  humblest  man  in  town. 

But  once  he  climbs  and  holds  the  rod 

He  smites  his  fellow  man  and  God.” 

And  M.  Goris  can  speak  with  equal  vigor 
himself.  “In  pagan  days  the  test  of  faith 
was  martyrdom.  In  occupied  coimtries, 
the  proof  of  decency  is  a  German  sen¬ 
tence  to  jail.”  Yet  the  book  is  in  no  sense 
a  jeremiad  or  a  philippic:  it  states  issues 
and  indubitable  facts  calmly,  never  in¬ 
dulging  in  diatribe.  Above  all,  the  author 
is  aware  of  the  potency  of  humor;  it  is 
not  for  nothing  that  he  hails  from  the 
land  of  Ulenspiegel. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Miguel  Unamuno.  Perplexities  and 
Paradoxes.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1945.  165  pages.  $2.50. — ^This 
collection  of  essays  is  a  handful  of  moral 
aphorisms.  They  are  directed  against 
rustic  boorishness,  sloth,  envy,  routine 
conservatism,  and  against  big<ity  super¬ 
ficiality,  sensate  materialism,  luxury, 
sexual  libertinism;  against  catholic  dog¬ 
matism  and  anticatholic  dogmatism  of 
free-thinkers;  against  scientism  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  and  for  appearances.  Unamuno, 
at  least  in  this  bewk,  is  a  moralist  fight¬ 
ing  for  an  infinite  spiritual  passion  and 
poetic  sensibility  (especially  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Kierkegaard  and  Ibsen,  kindr^ 
souls),  for  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
moral  person,  for  living  in  truth  in  or¬ 
der  to  realize  critically  the  truth  of  life. 
Such  a  moral  life  is  an  eternally  imre- 
solved  struggle  and  an  end  in  itself, 
hence  the  struggle  is  an  end.  The  moral¬ 
istic  standpoint  is  crystal-clear  and  leaves 
no  room  for  “perplexities  and  para¬ 
doxes.” — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 
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*  Handbook^  of  International  Organi¬ 
zations  in  the  Americas.  Edited  by 
Ruth  D.  Masters  and  others.  Washing- 
ton.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  (New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press).  1945. 453  pages.  $5. — 
The  Division  of  International  Law  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  have  undertaken  to  assemble 
the  elementary  information  concerning 
all  the  more  important  international 
organizations  located  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  supply  data  with  re¬ 
gard  to  109  such  societies,  of  which  82 
arc  strictly  limited  to  American  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  remainder  arc  mainly 
American  and  have  American  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  book  is  not  a  mere  statistical 
directory.  Its  treatment  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  usually  goes  into  its  origins  and  his¬ 
tory  in  considerable  detail,  states  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  functions,  notes  the  conditions 
of  membership,  describes  its  administra¬ 
tive  set-up,  indicates  its  officers,  its  plan 
for  meetings,  its  financial  support,  its 
publications,  and  concludes  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  accomplished  by  it. 
Concerning  such  a  body  as  the  Pan 
American  Union,  for  instance,  some  17 
pages  of  compact  information  arc  sup¬ 
plied;  and  every  society  represented  has 
at  least  a  page  or  two.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  like  the  one  on  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Institute,  are  intensely  inter¬ 
esting,  even  touching.  The  account  of 
what  this  Institute  is  trying  to  do  for  a 
fraction  of  the  thirty  million  American 
Indians,  a  majority  of  whom  “belong  to 
the  poorest,  least  educated,  and  most  ex¬ 
ploited  part  of  the  population,”  is  very 
edifying.  In  general,  it  is  clear  that  these 
scores  of  co-operatives  that  reach  out 
beyond  national  borders  are  doing  much 
to  draw  twenty-one  countries  into  a 
smoothly  functioning  and  mutually 
sympathetic  United  States  of  the  West. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Netherlands  East  Indies.  A  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Bool(s  Published  After 
1930,  and  Periodical  Articles  After  1932, 


Available  in  U.  S.  Libraries.  Compiled 
by  the  Netherlands  Studies  Unit  of  the 
C^neral  Reference  and  Bibliography  Di¬ 
vision,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton.  1945.  208  double-column  pages. — 
To  many  minds  a  library  is  a  place  where 
people  go — largely  seedy  individuals 
.who  are  out  of  a  job  and  haven’t  the 
price  of  a  movie  ticket — to  get  warm  and 
doze,  and  perhaps  thumb  a  grimy  popu¬ 
lar  novel.  The  Library  of  Congress  is 
not,  or  least  not  mainly,  that  sort  of  place. 
In  this  busy  hive  of  the  intensest  bibli¬ 
ographical  activity  on  the  globe,  they  arc 
feverishly  busy  cataloguing,  collating, 
publishing  data  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reader  and  for  every  possible  type  of 
specialist  as  well.  America’s  interest  in 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  America’s  need 
of  information  of  all  sorts  about  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  have  suddenly  been 
multiplied  a  hundred  times,  and  a  group 
of  Library  of  Congress  specialists,  under 
the  supervision  of  Bartholomew  Land- 
heer,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Coolidge 
Foundation,  have  met  part  of  the  need 
with  this  well  thought  out  bibliography, 
covering  every  type  of  publication,  popu¬ 
lar  and  statistical,  which  deals  with  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  There  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  table  of  contents  and  there  are 
careful  indexes,  by  author,  subject  and 
tide.  Each  entry  is  completed  with  a 
symbol  indicadng  one  or  more  of  the 
American  libraries  (nearly  a  hundred  of 
them  are  represented)  in  which  the  need¬ 
ed  material  can  be  consulted  or  from 
which  it  can  be  borrowed. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Arab  Archery.  “A  Book  on  the  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Bow  &  Arrow  and  the 
Descripdon  Thereof.”  Translated  from 
an  Arabic  manuscript  of  about  A.  D. 
1500  by  Nabih  Amin  Paris,  with  Notes 
and  Appendix  by  Robert  Potter  Elmer. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1945.  182 
pages.  $3.00. — The  literature  of  archery 
is  extensive,  but  this  is  the  first  work  on 
the  subject  from  the  mediaeval  Orient 
which  has  been  made  available  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  English  edition  was  prepared 
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by  two  scholars  whose  contributions  hap¬ 
pily  supplement  each  other.  Dr.  Paris  is 
an  authority  on  the  Arabian  language, 
and  Mr.  Elmer,  several  times  national 
archery  champion  and  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  outstanding  authorities  on  the  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  the  present  status  of  arch-  * 
ery,  is,  like  Queen  Elizabeth’s  famous 
tutor  Roger  Ascham,  equally  skilful  at 
wielding  the  bow  and  at  inditing  trea¬ 
tises  in  its  honor.  This  Arab  work  seems 
to  have  been  written  at  nearly  the  same 
period  as  Roger  Ascham’s  Toxophilus; 
on  the  technical  side  it  is  much  more 
detailed  and  “professional.”  Mr.  Elmer 
assures  us  that  it  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  text-book  for  archery  classes  today, 
and  much  of  it  is  just  as  fascinating 
reading  as  the  Englishman’s  book. 
Adam,  we  learn  here,  was  taught  the 
noble  art  of  archery  by  no  less  distin¬ 
guished  a  professor  than  the  Almighty 
Himself;  and  the  Apostle,  Allah’s  mouth¬ 
piece,  was  wont  to  declare  that  the  bow 
is  the  noblest  and  most  effective  of  all  * 
warlike  weapons. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Heinz  Kindermann.  Hebbel  und  das 
Wiener  Theater  seiner  Zeit.  Wien. 
Wilhelm  Frick.  1943.  54  pages. — Kin¬ 
dermann,  chronicler  of  the  Burgtheater 
and  biographer  of  Raimund,  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  this  slender  volume  a  valu¬ 
able  summary  of  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  periods  of  Hebbel’s  life.  In  no 
other  city  of  Middle  Europe  was  interest 
in  the  theater  as  strong  as  in  Vienna  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Heb¬ 
bel  had  the  opportunity  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  men  and  women  who 
could  bring  his  plays  to  life  and  win  him 
recognition.  But  he  was  disappointed, 
and  he  was  especially  embittered  toward 
Laube  and  the  Burgtheater.  Hebbel’s 
epigram,  Deutsche  Biihnenreform,  is 
perhaps  a  direct  outgrowth  of  his  Vienna 
experience: 

In  das  Bett  des  Pro^ustes  hinein  sich 
pressen,  ist  u/enig. 


Reformator  ist  nur,  wers  zu  dehnen 
versteht. 

— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Library. 

^  Walther  Victor.  Kehre  wieder  fiber 
die  Berge.  New  York.  Willard  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  1945.  356  pages.  $5. — ^For 
many  years  Walther  Victor  was  editor  of 
the  cultural  section  of  the  Sdchsische 
Volkjsblatt,  a  Social  Democrat  daily  pub¬ 
lished  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony.  His  feuille- 
ton  was  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  Social  Democratic  press  of  pre- 
Hider  Germany.  Later,  he  was  the  effi¬ 
cient  editor  of  the  literary  section  of  the 
Berlin  Achtuhr  Abendblatt.  He  wrote 
also  a  number  of  books:  poetry,  essays, 
novels,  short  stories,  biographies.  Among 
the  latter  are  General  und  die  Frauen, 
an  interesting  work  on  Friedrich  Engels, 
and  Die  letzten  sechs  Ndchte  des  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine.  This  beaudfully  printed  and 
bound  autobiography  (manufactured 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author,  who 
is  produedon  manager  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  publishing  houses)  is 
more  than  a  collecdon  of  personal  me¬ 
moirs.  It  is  a  ZeitdoXument,  a  record  of 
our  period  of  stress  and  storm  as  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  German  writer  with  definite 
socialist  ideals  and  a  record  of  deter¬ 
mined  struggle  for  progressive  causes. — 
In  wridng  of  his  own  development  and 
literary  career,  Walther  Victor  produces 
a  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  German 
intelligentsia  between  two  wars.  He  has 
been  a  sharp  observer  of  men  and  events. 
The  reader  may  disagree  with  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  certain  literary  or  polidcal  fig¬ 
ures,  but  he  will  never  doubt  his  sincer¬ 
ity  and  his  devotion  to  his  ideals. — 
American  readers  will  be  especially  in¬ 
terested  (and  perhaps  amused  or 
aroused)  by  the  chapter  America. — F. 
C.  Weist{ppf.  New  York  City. 

*  Rudolf  F  uerth.  Criminales  de  guerra. 

Mexico.  Tenochdtlin.  1945.  160 
pages. — Rudolf  Fuerth,  editor  of  the 
courageous  and-Nazi  paper  Die  Demo- 
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Xratische  Post  of  Mexico  City,  is  one  of 
the  best  students  of  the  Nazi  f)arty  and 
administration  machine.  His  little  book 
on  the  war  criminals,  written  before  the 
start  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  is  a  sort 
of  pre-trial.  In  many  respects  it  is  more 
graphic,  more  convincing  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  accusation.  There  are  excellent  chap¬ 
ters  in  Fuerth’s  book  which  should  be 
translated  and  reprinted  in  this  country, 
for  instance  Die  SS  amiisiert  sich  and 
Terror  als  Geschdft.  In  Fuerth’s  concise 
descriptions  of  the  roots  of  Nazi  bestiality 
lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  an 
otherwise  hardly  understandable  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  man-into-beast  transforma¬ 
tion.— F.  W. 

*  A.  S.  Steinberg.  Die  Idee  der  Frei- 
heit.  £in  Dostojewsky  Buch.  Luzern. 
Vita  Nova.  1936.  159  pages. — ^An  excel¬ 
lent  and  straightforward  exposition  of 
Dostoevsky’s  philosophy,  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  his  art.  Philosophy  communi¬ 
cates  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  its 
many  and  conflicting  creative  possibili¬ 
ties.  This  is  identical  with  art  because 
his  men  are  such  possibilities  and  ideas 
embodied  in  imagination.  His  “novels” 
are  prophetic  expressions  of  a  great  his¬ 
torical  crisis  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic 
and  dialectical  idealism. 

Dostoevsky,  like  Leibniz,  Kant,  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel,  is  a  Platonist.  He  pre¬ 
serves  the  continuity  with  these  “most 
important  documents  of  European  ma¬ 
turity”  (96).  The  Idea  is  the  One  in 
the  Many,  the  Being  in  all  becoming,  the 
continuity  in  all  crises.  As  such  it  is  both 
reality  and  principle  of  all  thought  and 
consciousness.  It  rises  to  self  conscious¬ 
ness  from  what  is  being  as  object  for  a 
subject,  to  being  as  subject  opposing  it¬ 
self.  Such  an  evolution  or  self  deploy¬ 
ment  is  possible  only  if  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  coherence  of  life  in  all  realms  of 
nature  and  of  history.  The  negation  of 
the  idea  are  all  forms  of  naturalism, 
positivism,  scientism  which  believe  in  the 
external  phenomenon  as  ultimate  reality. 
This  is  the  system  of  self  alienation. 


murder,  and  suicide.  In  them  man  freely 
gives  up  his  freedom  to  the  illusion  of 
external  necessity.  But  as  such  nega¬ 
tions  of  being  they  still  are,  as  negative 
relations,  contained  in  truth.  The  oppo¬ 
site  pole  is  subjective  idealism  which 
tries  to  deny  absolute  unity  and  solidar¬ 
ity  and  to  subject  the  external  “other”  to 
a  limited  will;  this  is  the  way  of  pride 
and  of  terrorism.  Both  diabolic  ways  end 
in  self-annihilation.  True  self  knowledge 
is  freedom  as  batde  between  those  poles, 
containing  “hell”  and  “heaven”  as  direc¬ 
tions  within  its  concrete  dialectic. 

The  novelistic  embodiment  of  this 
concrete  dialectic  is  elucidated  as  vehicle 
of  the  idea. — Gustav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Friedrich  Schiller.  Kabale  und  Uebe. 

Edited  by  Eliz.  M.  Wilkinson  and 
L.  A.  Willoughby.  Oxford.  Basil  Black- 
well.  1944.  165  pages.  7/6. — Time  has 
confirmed  Jacob  Grimm’s  verdict  on 
Schiller:  “Schiller  ein  empfindsamer, 
phantasiereicher,  freidenkender  Schwa- 
be,  Goethe  ein  Franke,  mild,  gemes- 
sen,  heiter,  strebsam,  der  tiefsten  Bil- 
dung  oflen  ...  so  wiirde  sich  Goethes 
kristallene  Klarheit  mit  Gottfrieds  von 
Strassburg,  Schillers  geistiger  Aufflug 
mit  dem  Wolframs  von  Eschenbach 
wohl  vergleichen  lassen  . . .”  Democrats 
and  conservatives,  socialists  and  nation¬ 
alists  have  all  claimed  Schiller  as  their 
own,  and  he  will  doubtless  go  on  survivi 
ing  all  political  vicissitudes,  for  he  was 
a  true  poet  despite  rough  edges  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  excess. — ^The  artistic  value  of 
Kabale  und  Uebe  is  unassailable.  It 
ranks  first  and  foremost  as  a  real  tragedy 
of  character,  and  only  second  as  a  drama 
of  intrigue.  It  shows  a  sureness  of  formal 
construction  that  can  be  attained  only 
by  a  master  of  dramatic  technique,  and 
its  emotional  intensity  still  exerts  tre¬ 
mendous  power.  Its  weaknesses — high- 
flown  language  and  occasional  staginess 
— ^are  thus  largely  compensated.  The 
drama’s  particular  value  lies  in  its  inner 
form,  in  the  interplay  of  intrigue  and 
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Irrational  forces.  The  central  problem, 
however,  lies  in  the  hero’s  passionate 
obsession. — ^The  various  aspects  of  the 
drama,  both  form  and  content,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  editors  in  great  detail  and 
with  the  utmost  care.  There  are  useful 
notes  on  the  language  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  not  fully  treated  in  the  Introduction. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  edition  by  W.  A. 
Hervey,  New  York,  1912.  A  copy  of 
Schiller’s  own  edition  of  1784,  in  the  late 
Professor  R.  Priebsch’s  precious  collec¬ 
tion  of  early  editions,  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  ^e  reviewer.  It  is  perhaps  a 
pity  that  no  direct  reprint  has  been  made 
from  it. — August  Class.  University  of 
Bristol. 

*  Mascha  Kaleko.  Verse  fur  Zeit- 
genossen.  Cambridge.  Schoenhof. 
1945.  64  pages.  $2. — Mascha  Kaleko  be¬ 
longs  with  the  not  too  numerous  ironical 
poets  of  the  Gebrauchslyriti  family  (to 
adopt  a  term  coined  by  Erich  Kaestner, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  family).  First  there  was  Kurt  Tu- 
cholsky,  then  came  Kaestner,  Mehring, 
Ringelnatz,  now  there  is  a  third  gener¬ 
ation.  Mascha  Kaleko,  outstanding  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  third  generation,  Im 
inherited  from  her  forbears  and  from 
ancestor  Heinrich  Heine  many  a  lovable 
and  characteristic  trait.  Now  she  is  so¬ 
phisticated,  now  she  is  plain  (a  neighbor, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  folk-ballad  singer). 
Sometimes  she  overdoes  a  little  the 
Schnoddrigl^eit  of  her  satirical  verses. 
Sometimes  her  melancholy  is  on  the 
cheap  side.  But  time  and  again  she  strikes 
genuinely  moving  chords: 

Du  lerntest  wieder  aufstehn,  wenn 
man  fallt. 

Dein  Kinderwagen  roUte  um  die  Welt. 

Du  safest  Dan1{e,  Than\  you  and 
Merci, 

Du  Sprachgenie. 

Zeit,  Ort  und  Buhne  waren  schlecht 
gewdhlt. 

Jedoch  die  Handlung  scheint  mir 
nicht  verfehlt. 


Schon  strebst  du  zu  den  Sternen, 
l{leiner  Baum 
Aus  meinem  Traum. 

Du,  den  ich  liebte,  lang  bevor  er  war, 
Du  ferner  Glanz  aus  einem  Augen- 
paar, 

Ich  leg  dies  Buck  in  deine  J^leine 
Hand, 

Du  Emigrant. 

— F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York. 

*  Henry  Freeman.  Fachworterbuch 
der  Metallurgie.  Vol.  I:  Deutsch- 

Englisch.  Leipzig.  Otto  Spamer.  1933. 
327  pages.  $6.25.  Reprint  published  by 
J.  W.  Edwards.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
1945. — This  dictionary  contains,  besides 
purely  technical  terms,  such  words  of 
general  meaning  as  are  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  a  scientific  journal.  In  cases 
where  an  adjective  in  connection  vtrith 
a  certain  noun  has  a  particular  technical 
meaning,  the  whole  expression  is  listed. 
In  preparation  of  the  dictionary,  several 
hundred  German  and  English  scientific 
books  as  well  as  large  number  of  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  consulted.  The  21  tables 
of  conversion  factors  and  a  list  of  the 
most  current  German  symbols  will  be 
found  very  useful. — J.  Malthaner.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Nicola  Lisi.  Diario  di  un  parroco  di 
campagna,  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1943. 

247  pages.  60  1. — ^“Mi  propongo,  soprat- 
tuto,  di  star  fedele  al  segno  della  san- 
tissima  umiltii,  lungi,  quindi,  confido, 
da  ogni  sorta  di  orgoglio  onde  esso  non 
ricada  sullo  scritto,  narrando  gli  avveni- 
menti  di  parrocchia  che,  di  volta  in  volta, 
reputerb  degni  di  menzione.  .  .  .  vorrei 
che  quando  sar6  morto,  fossero  affidati 
al  gib  bene  amato  quantunque  scono- 
sciuto  successore,  perchb  ne  traesse  mo- 
tivo  di  speranza  e  di  conforto.” 

Having  stated  thus  the  purpose  of  his 
diary,  the  rustic  priest  relates  his  daily 
activities  in  his  beloved  parish.  His  diary 
reveals  him  as  a  charitable,  self-sacrific¬ 
ing,  and  humble  ecclesiastic  intent  on 
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nurturing  the  faith  of  his  flock.  Equally 
admirable  is  his  sister  who  labors  with 
him.  The  beauties  of  Nature  about  him, 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  combatting 
superstition  and  strengthening  wavering 
faith,  the  privilege  of  contact  with  sim¬ 
ple,  devout  souls,  all  contribute  to  the 
country  priest  s  joy  in  his  labor. — VirgU 
A.  Warren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

^  Tommaso  Landolfl.  La  Spada.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1944.  236  pages. 
60  1. — A  collection  of  twenty-three 
storie,  which  vary  gready  in  quality. 
Some  have  high  merit,  e.g.:  U  Ladro,  in 
which  a  pitiful  old  man  of  means  and  a 
senile  pauper  who  had  planned  to  rob 
him  come  to  be  great  friends;  Pavola, 
in  which  a  dying  dog  tells  her  puppies 
about  her  greatest  disappointment  in 
life;  and  Una  cronaca  brigantesca^  in 
which  a  sindaco  is  required  to  pay  the 
supreme  penalty  for  having  reprimand¬ 
ed  a  contadino.  Others  indicate  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sophomoric  effusiveness  that 
does  litde  credit  to  this  highly  rated 
writer. — FirgrV  A.  Warren.  Carson-New¬ 
man  College. 

*  Alberto  Moravia.  Agostino.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1945.  143  pages.  140  1. — 

Moravia  analyzes  with  penetrating  in¬ 
sight  all  the  anguish  experienced  by  a 
thirteen-year-old  boy  who  falls  into  bad 
company.  His  new  associates  reveal  to 
him  certain  biological  aspects  of  life 
which  alter  his  attitude  toward  his  young 
widowed  mother.  Already  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  companionship  of  the  two  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  a  young 
suitor. — ^This  Roman  writer’s  literary 
skill  makes  the  reader  regret  that  so 
talented  an  artist  concerns  himself  solely 
with  the  dismal  aspects  of  life,  and  cre¬ 
ates  only  characters  who  are  defeated 
and  cynical. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 

*  Alberto  Moravia.  Uamante  infelice. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1943.  300  pages. 

180  1. — ^This  collection  of  ten  novelle  is 


the  work  of  an  expert  story-teller  with 
a  clear,  facile  and  elegant  style.  He  is 
skilful  at  maintaining  interest,  but  his 
characters  are  not  sympathetic.  They  arc 
usually  discouraged  or  cynical,  and  they 
are  presented  with  a  grim  humor  which 
constantly  veers  toward  irony.  The  tragic 
future  which  awaits  La  cortegiana 
stanca  concerns  the  reader  as  litde  as  it 
docs  her  young  lover.  When  Vamante 
infelice  fails  to  win  back  his  former 
sweetheart  and  submits  philosophically 
to  the  inevitable,  he  arouses  no  feeling 
of  kindly  compassion  in  the  reader.  Few 
reluctant  lovers  have  the  sang  froid  of 
the  protagonist  of  Malinverno.  It  is  all 
rather  chilly. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Car¬ 
son-Newman  College. 

*  Giovanni  Papini.  Racconti  di  gio- 
ventu.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1943.  330 

pages.  60  1. — This  collccdon  of  thirty- 
seven  short  stories  includes  all  the 
racconti  written  by  the  author  oi  Un 
uomo  finite  “nci  primi  anni  del  secolo.” 
The  present  edition  is  prefaced  by  a 
Nota  deW  autore,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  reaction  of  Papini  to  his  ear¬ 
lier  creations:  “Quesd  raccond  mi  sem- 
brano,  a  momenti,  scritd  non  da  me  ma 
da  un  altro  eppure  ho  riletto  con  piacere 
c  curiosidi  questc  invenzioni  della  mia 
scarezzata  fantasia  y  spero  che  lo  stesso 
accadril  ai  nuovi  lettori.”  Considered 
from  a  rctrospccdvc  point  of  view,  cer¬ 
tain  stories  of  a  psychological  nature 
sustained  by  a  dramadc  pathos  seem 
prophedc  of  that  great  “romanzo  ap¬ 
passionato  di  un  pcnsicro,”  Un  uomo 
finite.  Of  pardcular  significance  to  the 
writer  himself  arc  the  “avventure  .  .  . 
che  si  fondano  su  sdoppiamend,  antago- 
nismi  e  intrecci  d’una  coscienza  molte- 
plice  e  problematica,  avventure  simile  a 
quelle  che  assai  pid  tardi  furon  riprese, 
ncl  teatro,  da  Pirandello  c  da  altri.” — 
Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-Newman 
College. 

*  Trilussa.  Roman  Satirical  Poems. 
introduedon  and  transladons  by 
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Grant  Shbwerman.  New  York.  S.  F. 
Vanni.  1945. 190  pages.  $3. — ^There  have 
been  Roman  satirists  in  verse  in  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  descent  siiu:e  Persius  and 
Juvenal.  The  most  eminent  of  those  who 
write  in  romanesco  today  is  Carlo  Al¬ 
berto  Salustri,  whose  pen  name  is  Tri- 
lussa.  Professor  Showerman,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  (he  died  in  1935)  was 
working  on  an  English  version  of  the 
Trilussa  poems,  but  they  have  waited 
ten  years  to  appear,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dorothy  M.  Schullian  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Trilussa’s  soimets  and 
irregular-verse  fables  are  subde,  supple 
and  ostensibly  as  nonchalant  as  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s.  Dr.  Showerman  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar,  but  he  was  not  a  Tri¬ 
lussa,  and  he  doesn’t  always  demonstrate 
the  requisite  ars  celare  artem,  although 
at  his  best  he  isn’t  half  bad,  as  in  his 
rendering  of  AlVombra,  which  may  be 
delicately  thumbing  the  nose  at  the  Fas¬ 
cists: 

Reading  the  morning  paper  at  my  ease, 
Sprawled  on  the  straw  here  under  the 
farmyard  trees, 

1  say  '"Good  Momingr  to  the  hogs  that 
pass. 

And  to  Old  Jocl(  I  say  "Good  Morning, 
Ass!" 

Maybe  the  beasts  don’t  sense  just  what 
I  say. 

But  I’ve  the  satisfaction,  anyway. 

Of  saying  this  much  truthfully  and  well. 
Without  the  fear  of  landing  in  a  cell. 

— The  marvelous  romanesco  originals 
are  across  the  page  from  the  translations. 
—R.  T.  H. 

*  Julio  Cezar  de  Faria,  fosi  Bonifacio, 
o  Mofo.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Edi- 
tora  Nacional.  1944.  410  pages. — 
Through  the  confusing  endogamies  of 
the  Andrada  clan,  Jos^  Bonifacio  o  mo^o 
was  the  nephew  and  also  the  grandson 
of  Jos^  Bonifacio,  the  Patriarch  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  independence.  Born  in  France, 
during  his  father’s  exile  for  his  part  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1823,  Boni¬ 


facio  returned  to  Brazil  at  an  early  age. 
The  book,  with  its  detailed  description 
of  cabinets,  controversies,  and  coalitions, 
will  interest  particularly  students  of  the 
Second  Empire.  As  introduction  Faria 
has  an  essay  on  political  oratory  and  its 
direct  relation  to  a  spirit  of  liberty  in 
countries  such  as  Greece,  France,  and 
England.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests 
him  so  much,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
that  the  biography  often  becomes  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  Brazilian  political  oratory,  per¬ 
haps  an  inevitable  result  when  the  period 
treated  is  that  of  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Ruy 
Barbosa,  Patrocinio,  and  Bonifacio. 
Jos6  Bonifacio  maintained  a  position 
which  grows  increasingly  impossible, 
that  of  a  hberal  monarchist.  Its  contra¬ 
dictions  were  beginning  to  appear  even 
then,  making  Bonifacio’s  parliamentary 
career  a  chequered  one,  as  he  placed 
himself  now  against  the  republicans, 
who  attacked  his  Emperor,  now  with 
them  in  their  fight  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  book  contains  several  in¬ 
teresting  portraits  and  some  material  not 
available  elsewhere.  If  the  biography 
fails  in  describing  the  man  and  the  poet 
in  Bonifacio  it  succeeds  in  describing  the 
statesman  and  orator. — Consuelo  How- 
att.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Paschoal  Carlos  Magno.  Grandeza 
humana  e  heroismo  da  Inglaterra. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante  do 
Brasil.  1944.  72  pages. — The  text  of  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association  on  August  14,  1944. 
Paschoal  Carlos  Magno,  who  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  London  during  the 
period  of  the  heaviest  Nazi  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  heroic  metropolis,  here  viv¬ 
idly  evokes  those  days  of  sufiering  and 
indomitable  courage.  His  accoimt  opens 
with  the  description  of  a  bomb-shelter 
during  an  attack  in  which  the  flames 
seemed  actually  in  danger  of  reaching 
the  shelter.  In  all  that  period  the  activity 
of  the  London  publishers  never  slack¬ 
ened:  “I  realiz^  that  in  blacked-out 
England  there  were  not  only  men  who 
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were  building  cathedrals,  there  were 
other  men  occupied,  more  earnesdy  than 
ever  before,  at  building  books  with  words 
for  stones,  with  emotions  for  cement.” 
Then  follows  a  keen  evaluation  of  the 
poetry  in  which  soldiers,  aviators,  la¬ 
borers,  sailors  found  consolation  and 
strength.  He  reports  that  one  of  the  best 
sellers  of  the  season  of  1942  was  the 
book  Poems  of  the  Desert,  consisting  of 
forty  poems  selected  from  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  members  of  the  Eighth  Army, 
a  competition  in  which  approximately 
seven  diousand  soldiers  took  part.  As  to 
the  activity  of  the  London  theaters  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  Paschoal  Carlos  Magno 
recalls  that  the  war  seemed  scarcely  to 
have  affected  it  at  all.  He  goes  on  to 
examine  other  phases  of  life  in  Britain 
in  those  days  of  struggle  and  stubborn 
hope.  He  concludes  with  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  from  Lin  Lloyd  of  the  R.  A.  F., 
who  died  in  action  on  January  21,  1944, 
a  letter  which  epitomizes  the  gigantic 
and  fruitful  sacrifice  of  a  nation  who 
bravely  met  the  fire  of  hell  because  they 
knew  that  if  you  are  right  you  are  in¬ 
vincible. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Elysario  Tavora  Filho.  Jos6  Boni¬ 
facio,  cientista,  professor  e  Ucnico. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edi^.  da  Casa  do  Estu- 
dante  do  Brasil.  1944.  46  pages. — States¬ 
man,  litterateur,  naturalist  and  teacher, 
Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva  was 
the  founder,  with  Pedro  I,  of  the  Empire 
of  Brazil,  in  1822;  in  a  sense  he  is  the 
Father  of  an  independent  Brazil.  This 
book  gives  permanent  form  to  the  lec¬ 
ture  which  Tavora  Filho  pronounced  on 
August  26,  1943,  in  the  Faculdadc  Naci- 
onal  de  Filosoha,  in  Rio.  Jose  Bonifacio’s 
scientific  importance  is  emphasized  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  the  voyage  to 
Europe  in  the  course  of  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  contacts  with  the  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  of  France,  England,  Holland,  Italy, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark.  During 
his  year  in  Denmark  he  studied  with 
Jussieu,  Chaptal,  Fourcroy,  Haiiy  and 
others.  In  April,  1801,  the  University  of 


Coimbra  created  for  him  a  chair  of 
Metallurgy.  He  was  given  similar  recog¬ 
nition  by  various  institutions  in  other 
countries,  and  the  list  of  scientific  dis¬ 
tinctions  conferred  on  him  is  an  impres¬ 
sively  long  one. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Guido  Gonella.  Bases  de  uma  ordem 
intemacioned.  (Tradu^ao  do  Prof. 

Luiz  da  Camara  Pinto  Coelho.)  Lisboa. 
S4  da  Costa.  1944. 417  pages. — K  transla¬ 
tion  into  Portuguese  of  a  text  of  Guido 
Gonella,  professor  of  Law  in  Rome.  The 
contents  of  the  book  appeared  first  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  UOsservatore  Ro- 
mano.  These  articles  were  based  upon  the 
Christmas  messages  of  Pope  Pius  XII, 
for  the  years  1939,  1940  and  1941.  The 
author  strove  to  clarify  the  ideas  of  the 
Holy  Father  and  to  suggest  practical 
means  for  implementing  them  to  the  end 
of  promoting  amity  among  nations  and 
putting  an  end  to  war.  After  pointing 
out  the  futility  of  national  hatreds,  the 
illusions  of  utilitarianism  and  the  mad 
surge  toward  imperialism  which  is  ruin¬ 
ing  the  world,  we  arc  given  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  liberty  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  rights  of  minorities  protected, 
armaments  limited  or  destroyed,  total 
war  ended,  the  world  court  established 
to  setdc  disputes,  and  other  methods  ap¬ 
plied  to  bring  about  peace  among  men. 
The  burden  of  the  volume  is  that  the 
teachings  of  Christ  must  be  applied  as 
manifested  in  the  Golden  Rule,  before 
a  world  peace  can  be  assured. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Mario  Ncmc  (and  Others).  Plata- 
forma  da  nova  gera^&o.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre.  Livraria  do  Gl(^.  1945.  291  pages. 
— In  an  attempt  to  determine  whether 
there  exists  a  "Plataforma  da  nova 
gerofdo/'  Mario  Ncmc  sent  to  twenty- 
nine  young  Brazilian  intellectuals  a  sug¬ 
gestive  list  of  questions.  Their  replies, 
as  first  published  in  O  Estado  de  S. 
Paulo,  compose  the  book.  Many  chal¬ 
lenge  the  word  Plataforma,  and  one  says 
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succintly,  “Sou  contra.”  Yet  certain 
trends  of  thought  do  emerge.  They  have 
inherited  from  preceding  generations 
extremely  grave  problems.  They  have  no 
“cure-all”  to  offer.  There  is  a  fairly  gen¬ 
eral  sociological  preoccupation.  (The 
word  “political”  appears  infrequently 
and  then  usually  in  a  global  sense.)  They 
feel  that  constructive  criticism  is  their 
role,  since  the  generation  of  1922  fur¬ 
nished  the  necessary  destructive  criti¬ 
cism.  Men  like  Mario  de  Andrade  and 
Gilberto  Freyre  have  set  them  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  their  task.  As  for  their  attitude 
toward  the  war,  those  who  answered 
felt  that  you  can’t  have  Hiderian  ide¬ 
ology  running  rampant  if  you  want  a 
world  in  which  to  live  richly  and  de¬ 
velop  the  arts.  Perhaps,  as  Mario  Neme 
suggests  in  his  introduedon,  their  si¬ 
lence  on  certain  matters  is  also  extreme¬ 
ly  significant. 

This  “confession  of  faith”  is  encom- 
aging  because  it  is  blessedly  free  from 
the  cynicism  and  “smart  aleck”  writing 
which  sometimes  characterizes  younger 
generadons.  There  is  much  more  con¬ 
structive  concern  with  literary  and  ar- 
tisde  matters  than  a  short  review  can 
contain.  The  temptation  to  quote  is  al¬ 
most  overpowering.  But  the  book  must 
be  read.  It  deserves  it. — Eugenia  Kauf¬ 
man.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jos^  Geraldo  Vieira.  A  mulher  que 
fugiu  de  Sodoma.  P6rto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1945.  348  pages. — Through  sixty 
closely  printed  pages  we  follow  with  an 
unwilling  interest  the  attempts  of  a 
gambler’s  wife  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money 
from  her  friends  in  order  to  pay  a  debt 
of  honor.  She  is  finally  successful,  and 
her  husband  in  tears  promises  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  This  leaf  is  never  turned 
and  as  we  turn  page  after  pwige  he  goes 
from  bad  to  worse  and  migradng  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  dies  miserably  in  Paris 
after  some  interminable  letters,  in  yet 
smaller  print,  from  a  friend  recording 
his  rake’s  progress.  His  wife  who  has 
taken  refuge  with  an  aunt,  usually  de¬ 


scribed  as  the  unspeakable  or  ineffable, 
so  saindy  is  she,  after  his  death  leaves 
Rio  in  the  company  of  the  now  homeless 
aunt.  The  pale  figures  of  this  novel  all 
fade  out  in  the  same  insignificant  way, 
leaving  us  to  wonder  whether  they 
should  not  have  done  this  without  in¬ 
truding  into  literature.  The  virtue  of 
this  long  novel  is  that  it  is  readable  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  seam  in  its  even  style 
and  closely  woven  cloak  of  dullness, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  effect  intended 
by  its  author. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Esmeralda  Carneiro  Giraldes  Mo- 
reira  dos  Santos.  Desterrada.  Lisboa. 
Bertrand  Irmaos.  1940. 127  pages. — The 
theme  of  this  volume  of  verse  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  bit  from  Corinne  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  tide  page:  “L’^xil  est  quel- 
quefois,  pour  les  caract^res  vifs  et  sen- 
sibles,  un  supplice  beaucoup  plus  cruel 
que  la  mort.”  The  familiar  notes  of  the 
exile  are  sounded,  the  monotony  of  soli¬ 
tude,  the  nostalgia  for  places  and  for 
persons,  the  wild  hopes,  ^e  moments  of 
courage  and  fordtude  interspersed  with 
moments  of  terror  and  weakness.  Al¬ 
though  the  poems  were  written  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  emodon  is  sus¬ 
tained  rather  than  developed.  While  it 
suffers  from  many  of  the  characterisdc 
vices  of  feminine  poets,  it  is  a  pleasant 
volume  of  verse  with  enough  striking 
and  graceful  bits  to  satisfy  a  humble 
reader.  —  Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  Valdemar  de  Vasconcelos.  Poesias. 

P6rto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1944.  140  pages. — A  selection  of  verse, 
some  of  it  from  Vasconcelos’  earlier  lit- 
de  known  volumes,  but  most  of  it  pub¬ 
lished  here  for  the  first  dme.  No  revo¬ 
lutionary  edicts  will  ever  be  written  in 
Vasconcelos’  preferred  form,  the  sonnet. 
The  somewhat  worn  ideas  he  embodies 
in  them  are  so  gracefully  expressed  that 
they  have  the  legitimate  charm  of  varia- 
dons  on  a  theme,  a  late  nineteenth  cen- 
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tiiry  theme.  Many  of  the  verses  not  in 
sonnet  form,  such  as  Lmo  no  Mar  and 
Ode  Passional,  cry  out  to  be  set  to  mu¬ 
sic. — Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

K  Elias  Shklanka.  Ul(rainian  Gram¬ 
mar.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Promin 
Publishing  Co.  1944.  85  pages.  $1.50. — 
A  pioneer  effort  to  systematize  Ukrain¬ 
ian  grammar  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  the  English  speak¬ 
er.  The  work  falls  far  short  of  being 
the  final  word  in  its  held,  and  is,  in  fact, 
both  incomplete  and  often  inaccurate, 
but  is  to  be  recommended,  nevertheless, 
as  a  praiseworthy  effort  in  a  field  which 
needs  desperately  to  be  cultivated. — A. 
P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

*  S.  Konovalov  and  F.  Friedeberg 
Seeley.  Russian  Prose.  Reader  I: 

XIXth  Century  Writers.  New  York.  In¬ 
ternational  Universities  Press.  1945.  154 
pages. — Several  Russian  readers  for  class 
use  have  appeared  recendy.  This  latest 
one,  like  some  of  the  earlier  ones,  takes 
passages  from  the  Russian  classics,  serv¬ 
ing  thus  as  an  introduction  to  Russian 
literature.  The  selections  offer  a  good 
variety  in  content  and  style;  the  first 
part  consisting  of  fairly  easy  material 
from  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  Turgenev, 
Chekhov,  and  Gorky.  The  second,  more 
difficult  part,  adds  a  few  selections  from 
Lermontov  and  Gogol,  in  addition  to 
passages  from  the  first  mendoned  five. 
The  vocabulary,  which  aims  at  com¬ 
pleteness,  indicates  the  accent  shift  in  de¬ 
clensions  and  conjugadons,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  notes  should  be  of  great  help  to 
the  beginner.  Rules  for  accentuadon,  uses 
of  the  conunon  participles,  and  a  short 
discussion  of  diminudves  are  found  in 
the  appendix.  The  print  is  clear,  the 
make-up  of  the  book  attraedve. — J.  Mal- 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  Dunkerque,  1940. 
Bruxelles.  Jules  Wellens.  1945.  39 

pages. — ^Madeleine  Groffier.  Initiation. 


Bruxelles.  Jules  Wellens.  1945.  46  pages. 
— Emmanuel  Robles.  La  Marie  des 
Quatre  Vents.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  34 
pages. — Joseph  Luitpold.  Die  hundert 
Hefte  (Der  Herzdo\tor.  Knabenbuch. 
Das  Zauberspiel).  New  York.  Ernst  Wil¬ 
lard.  1945.  32  pages  each. — Juan  Beroes. 
Clamor  de  la  sangre.  Caracas.  La  Naci6n. 
1943.  56  pages. — Rub6n  Dario.  Cua- 
demos  de  poesia  1.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic. 
1945.  47  pages. — Rafael  Hernindez- 
Piedra.  Al  angel  de  came  y  besos.  Me¬ 
xico.  Bolivar.  1945.  20  pages. — Gonzalo 
Mazas  Garboya.  Las  sombras  conmo- 
vidos.  La  Habana.  Herreria  y  Fernindez. 
1945.  110  pages. — Manuel  Jos6  Othon. 
Cuademos  de  Poesia.  2.  Mexico.  Costa- 
Amic.  1945.  43  pages. — Mario  A.  Puga. 
Fratemidad  frente  al  dolor.  Lima.  Con 
el  Autor.  1943.  51  pages. — Miguel  R. 
Utrera.  Rescoldo.  Caracas.  Tip.  La 
Naci6n.  1944.  76  pages.  .50  m-n. — 
Rafael  Alberd.  Selected  Poems.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Lloyd  Malian.  New  York.  New 
Direcdons.  1944.  27  pages. — Charles 
Henri  Ford.  Poems , for  Painters.  New 
York.  View  Edidons,  1  East  53d  St. 
1945.  12  pages  large  format.  Illustrated. 
—It  is  unfortunate  that  we  haven’t  space 
for  extended  reviews  of  verse  collecdons. 
They  come  in  almost  every  day,  and 
many  of  them  give  us  real  pleasure.  Of 
recent  arrivals,  Jean  Groffier’s  Dunker¬ 
que,  with  an  illuminating  preface  by 
Constant  Burniaux,  recalls  in  restrained 
free  verse  the  emodons  of  a  poet  fleeing 
from  the  invader  of  his  country.  Made¬ 
leine  Groffier’s  Initiation  is  Eastern  mys¬ 
ticism  couched  in  pleasant  tinrhymed 
stanzas.  In  La  Marie  des  Quatre  Vents, 
Emmanuel  Robles  evokes,  in  musical 
prose  interspersed  with  sea-songs,  the 
strenuous  b^uty  of  a  sailor’s  life  in  the 
western  Mediterranean.  Of  the  three 
Luitpold  booklets,  two  are  deep  and  ex¬ 
quisite  verses,  and  one  is  a  collecdon  of 
touching  narradves  in  poedcal  prose. 
Juan  Beroes,  Venezuelan  lyrist,  has 
gathered  imder  the  dde  Clamor  de  la 
sangre  a  score  of  carefully  written  but 
ardendy  felt  lyric  poems  of  passion  and 
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perplexity.  The  critic  and  artist  E.  Abreu 
G6mcz  edits,  as  Volume  One  of  the  series 
Cuadernos  de  Poesia,  a  dozen  of  the 
supplest  and  most  spontaneous  of  the 
little  poems  of  Ruben  Dario.  Al  angel 
de  came  y  besos  is  a  suggestive  long  poem 
in  free  verse,  alive  with  zestful  figures. 
Gonzalo  Mazas  Garbayo’s  Las  sombras 
conmovidas  are  much  more  than  shad¬ 
ows.  They  are  full  of  pain  and  sadness 
(the  first  and  probably  most  powerful 
group  are  entitled  Poemas  del  hospital); 
but  after  all,  the  sufferer  is  a  vigorous 
young  fellow  who  finds  even  this  dis¬ 
couraging  business  of  living  grippingly 
interesting.  Like  a  hundred  other  Latin 
Americans,  he  has  written  a  long  fare¬ 
well  poem  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but 
his  elegy  is  less  rhetorical  and  more 
profitable  than  most  of  the  others.  Jesfis 
Zavala  has  chosen  and  prefaced  as 
Cuadernos  de  Poesia  2  some  of  the  best 
work  of  that  inspired  Potosan  Manuel 
Jos^  Oth6n  (died  1906).  A  booklet  from 


the  melancholy  Peruvian  Mario  A.  Puga 
carries  as  frontispiece  a  revealing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  poet.  His  collection  character¬ 
istically  closes  with  the  line 
jCudn  alia  la  muralla,  verdad,  cudn  altal 
There  is  more  cheerful  matter  in  the  col¬ 
lection  Rescoldo,  by  the  Venezuela 
schoolmaster  Miguel  R.  Utrera,  lover  of 
nature  and  of  the  quieter  joys  of  life. 
Lloyd  Malian  has  done  poetry-lovers  a 
service  by  editing  a  group  of  the  verses 
of  the  agile  and  vivid  Spanish  poet  Rafael 
Alberti,  now  in  the  Argentine.  The 
translations,  unforttuiately,  are  some¬ 
times  stiff.  And  we  have  saved  a  line  to 
express  our  dazed  but  delighted  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  starding  plastic  verses  of 
Charles  Henri  Ford,  whose  Poems  for 
Painters  (Duchamp,  Leonor  Fini,  Este¬ 
ban  Frances,  Tanguy,  Tchelitchcw),  be¬ 
wilder  us  still  more  by  reproducing  the 
paintings  which  inspired  them. — H. 
K.L. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
have  added  to  our  roster  of  contributing 
editors  the  name  of  Muna  Lee  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  Poet,  novelist,  pub¬ 
licist,  translator,  lecturer,  organizer,  edu¬ 
cator,  her  varied  activities  in  both  this 
country  and  Latin  America  have  given 
her  a  vivider  background  of  experience 
than  the  mainly  academic  atmosphere 
in  which  many  of  our  group  have  spent 
our  days,  and  we  can  guarantee  that  her 
contributions,  to  borrow  the  slogan  of 
the  late  Chicago  Herald,  will  be  easy  to 
read  and  worth  reading.  She  has  written 
for  us  occasionally  for  many  years,  but 
her  reviews  and  other  contributions  will 
now  appear  in  every  issue. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  high- 
minded  and  useful  New  York  magazine 
La  Nueva  Democracia  has  suspended 
publication,  even  though  we  arc  prom¬ 
ised  that  it  will  be  back  with  us  in  a 
short  time.  We  shall  miss  it,  and  we  hope 
Friend  Alberto  Rembao,  its  dynamic 
editor,  will  return  refreshed  and  inspired 
from  his  South  American  pilgrimage. 
La  Nueva  Democracia  has  done  a  lot 
of  good  in  the  world. 


Replies  to  our  question.  Do  foreign 
languages  improve  your  own?  continue- 
to  arrive.  A  note  which  is  presumably 
from  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Bella- 
mann  runs  as  follows:  “Henry  Bella- 
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man  died  June  16th.  He  would  have  said 
enthusiastically  that  he  was  aided  by  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  he  spoke  German  and 
French  from  childbed,  acquired  Italian 
through  the  study  of  Dante,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Spanish.” 
— John  Crowe  Ransom  writes  from 
Gambier,  Ohio:  ”...  I  think  Latin  and 
Greek,  especially  Latin,  have  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  in  the  development  of 
my  writing,  and  scarcely  any  other  for¬ 
eign  language.  I  think  I  have  not  made 
any  ‘adaptation’  of  a  Latin  ‘style’  in 
English,  nor  have  had  such  a  sense  of 
Latin  style  as  that  would  imply;  but  the 
sense  of  the  words  has  been  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  me;  and  I  suggest  that  this  is 
much  the  same  story  as  that  of  the  17th 
century  poets,  such  as  Milton:  they  used 
the  Laticistic  words  with  the  sense  of 
the  original  rather  than  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  English  sense.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  writer  ought  to  go  further, 
and  assimilate  some  other  values  from 
the  foreign  language,  but  at  any  rate  I 
have  not  done  so.” — ^And  we  quote  a 
part  of  a  very  interesting  confession  from 
David  Cornel  Dejong,  from  Providence, 
Rhode  Island:  ‘‘. . .  English  was  my  for¬ 
eign  language,  even  though  I  write  in  it 
almost  exclusively.  Up  until  I  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age  I  knew  no  English  at 
all,  only  Dutch,  and  a  smattering  of 
French  and  German.  At  that  age  I  came 
with  my  parents  from  The  Netherlands, 
and  from  then  on  started  learning  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  languages, 
until  I  reached  college,  when  once  more 
I  picked  up  French,  German,  etc.  Natur¬ 
ally  I  had  to  learn  all  the  rudiments  of 
English  first  before  I  could  write  it,  let 
alone  formulate  my  thoughts  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  not  in  Dutch.  Since  I  served 
the  apprentice  years  without  any  notion 
that  I’d  ever  b^me  any  sort  of  writer, 
professional  or  otherwise,  I  am  afraid 
all  conscious  realization  of  what  was 
happening  to  me  was  pretty  nebulous. 
On  the  o^er  hand,  once  I  knew  what  I 
wanted,  and  did  try  to  express  myself 


in  English,  I  found  my  knowledge  of 
Dutch  both  a  help  and  a  deterrent. 
Learning  English  the  way  I  did,  one  at 
last  becomes  conscious  of  the  direct, 
practically  naive  approach  to  every  word, 
sentence,  expression  and  certainly  idiom. 
Meanings  which  are  taken  for  granted 
by  those  who  have  always  spoken  or 
written  English,  can  not  be  taken  for 
granted  by  such  as  me.  Every  word  and 
every  expression  is  a  new  adventure; 
words  must  be  looked  at  a  dozen  times, 
turned  over,  digested  and  assimilated, 
sometimes  with  strange  effect.  On  the 
other  hand  Dutch  idioms,  syntax  and 
manner  of  expression  had  to  be  un¬ 
learned,  as  no  immediate  translation  or 
even  paraphrasing  is  ever  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  . .  .” 

The  laudator  temporis  acti  has  often 
been  a  poet,  and  his  disapproval  of  his 
contemporaries  has  been  the  source  of 
much  of  the  world’s  most  readable  lit¬ 
erature.  Julien  Benda’s  recent  France 
Byzantine  is  known  to  this  office  only 
through  a  malicious  long  review  by 
Denis  Marion  in  V Arche  and  some 
shorter  comments  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
evidendy  a  case  in  point.  It  must  be 
wickedly  amusing  to  learn  how  it  is  that 
Marcel  Proust,  Andre  Gide,  Paul  Val6ry, 
Alain,  Paul  Claudel,  have  fallen  from 
the  high  estate  of  the  great  French  writ¬ 
ers:  how  they  have  descended  so  low  as 
to  become  infected  with  that  malignant 
poison  ‘‘I’esprit  allemand”  (Duhamel, 
Mauriac  and  Roger  Mardn  du  Gard,  it 
seems,  and  very  few  others,  have  escaped 
the  infection).  But  the  new  French  books 
reach  this  sanctum  only  sporadically,  and 
we  know  many  of  the  most  interesting 
only  at  second-hand. 

Our  latest  reminder  of  the  good-old- 
days  attitude  is  a  litde  article  by  Gon- 
zalo  Restrepo  Jaramillo  in  the  Catholic 
magazine  Bolivar,  of  Medellin,  Colom¬ 
bia,  endded  Ocio  y  cultura.  Colombia’s 
literary  and  scholarly  product,  this  cridc 
declares,  is  less  significant  than  that  of 
earlier  days,  not  because  the  mental  fiber 
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of  Colombian  writers  has  degenerated, 
but  because  writers  nowadays  do  not 
gird  up  their  loins  and  achieve  compre¬ 
hensive  histories,  magnificent  epics,  and 
the  like,  but  are  content  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  short,  easy  and  trifling  tasks. 
And  the  reason  why,  he  believes,  is  the 
very  fact  that  ought  to  make  it  easier 
for  our  contemporaries  to  do  great 
things,  namely  the  swiftness  with  which 
things  can  be  done  today.  He  instances 
the  improvement  in  travel  facilities.  If 
that  talented  nineteenth  century  states¬ 
man  and  writer  Santiago  P^rez,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  have  crossed  Colombia  in 
an  aeroplane,  he  would  never  have  been 
inspired  to  write  his  delightful  record  of 
mule-back  observation,  De  Bogotd  d 
Atldntico,  He  would  in  fact  have  seen 
very  little  of  Colombia,  and  would  not 
have  had  much  of  anything  to  write 
about. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  last  point 
is  well  taken.  As  agile  an  intelligence 
as  E)on  Santiago’s  would  always  have 
found  something  interesting  to  write 
about,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  inspired  to 
write  just  as  engagingly  and  just  as  pro¬ 
foundly  about  an  airplane  journey  as  he 
wrote  about  the  men  and  landscapes  he 
saw  from  the  back  of  his  mule.  Of 
course  the  book  would  have  been  very 
different.  We  are  different  from  our 
fathers,  and  more  different  from  our 
remoter  ancestors.  Nobody  writes  a  Di- 
vine  Comedy  or  a  Don  Quixote  now¬ 
adays.  But  we  do  accomplish  creative 
work  of  equal  importance  in  other  di¬ 
rections.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  gen¬ 
eration’s  achievements  even  in  writing 
are  less  important  than  those  of  their 
forbears.  We  have  merely  shifted  em¬ 
phasis.  Hasn’t  the  marvelous  Espasa  En¬ 
cyclopedia  a  cultural  importance  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Don  Quixote?  And 
we  still  have  great  poets  and  great  hu¬ 
manists.  Ruben  Dario  has  been  dead 
only  thirty  years  and  Alfonso  Reyes  is 
still  writing.  Even  culturally,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  world  was  never  more 


wholesomely  alive  than  it  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Two  Bact{  on  Vowles 

Dear  Sir: 

A  couple  of  sentimental  tears  crept 
into  my  eyes  while  I  read  that  little  let¬ 
ter  of  G.  R.  Vowles  in  your  Autunm  is¬ 
sue.  “Hei  lewet  noch!”  I  said  to  myself, 
meaning  the  good  old  Beckmesser  spirit 
of  counting  words  and  dissecting  phrases 
in  order  to  get  an  “analysis  of  style.” — 
Didn’t  it  ever  occur  to  my  severest  critic 
that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between 
a  book  title  and  a  sentence  in  a  book? 
And  what  a  strange  assertion  is  that  one: 
“an  adjectival  phrase  of  47  words,  long¬ 
est  I  have  ever  seen!”  Has  G.  R.  Vowles 
done  so  litde  reading?  Or  has  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  read  most  novels  in  a  predi¬ 
gested  form,  so  to  speak  in  comic  strip 
editions? 

Much  as  I  admire  simplicity  in  the 
construction  of  sentences,  I  would  not 
say  that  it  is  the  number  of  words  that 
creates  lucidity  or  mars  it.  A  sentence 
of  ten  words  might  be  utterly  ununder- 
standable,  whereas  a  Periode  of  47  or 
even  90  words  (with  plenty  of  adjec¬ 
tives)  can  be  so  well  arrang^  that  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  reader  at  the  first  read¬ 
ing. — And  finally:  Critics  should  allow 
authors  a  little  leeway.  After  all,  authors 
are  not  simply  filing<lerks  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  they  are  also  its  renovators  and 
creators.  TTiey  are  in  somewhat  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Roman  monarch  who  said 
to  the  grammarians:  Ego  rex  Romanus 
sum  et  supra  grammaticos  (even  if  the 
latter  happen  to  teach  in  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege). 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New  York  City. 

Russian  Studies  at 
Middlebury  College 

Dear  Sir: 

May  I  call  to  your  attention  a  news 
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item  in  the  Autumn,  1945,  issue  of  Bool^^s 
Abroad,  which  is  in  error?  The  item 
appears  on  p.  421  and  reads:  “Middle- 
bury  College  has  established  a  chair  of 
Russian  and  chosen  a  granddaughter  of 
Tolstoi,  Miss  Marie  Tolstoi,  to  occupy 
it.” — Middlebury  College  has  both  a  E)e- 
partment  of  Russian  and  a  Russian  Sum¬ 
mer  School — ^no  chair — ^and  I  am  in 
charge  of  both  of  these.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized  by  me  in  the  fall 
of  1943,  and  the  Russian  Summer 
School  was  inaugurated  last  summer. 
Miss  Tolstoy  was  one  member  of  our 
faculty  last  summer,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  will  be  with  us  again  this  year. 
As  the  item  may  cause  Miss  Tolstoy  some 
embarrassment  and  is  sure  to  be  very 
confusing,  I  should  be  very  grateful  if 
you  would  publish  a  correction  in  the 
next  issue.  To  add  news  value  to  the 
story,  you  might  care  to  mention  that  the 
Russian  School  is  now  prepared  to  offer 
both  the  A.  M.  degree  in  Russian  and 
the  D.  M.  L.  (Doctor  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages)  with  a  major  in  Russian.  Though 
we  shall  take  no  beginners  this  year,  as 
we  did  last,  we  expect  an  even  larger 
enrolment,  and  have  secured  a  very  out¬ 
standing  faculty. .  . . 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mischa  H.  Payer,  Director,  Russian 
Summer  School,  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Slurs 

Dear  Sir: 

In  his  review  of  my  Dictionary  of  In¬ 
ternational  Slurs  (Summer  1945),  Mr. 
John  March  takes  me  to  task  for  general¬ 
ly  not  indicating  the  sources  of  my  defi¬ 
nitions,  although  apparently  Partridge’s 
Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Unconventional 
English,  Berrey  &  Van  den  Bark’s  The¬ 
saurus,  etc.,  arc  acceptable  to  him  when 
practically  no  sources  are  indicated,  and 
in  the  latter  there  arc  even  no  definitions 
to  speak  of. 

He  cites  my  omission  of  Prog  (actual¬ 
ly  an  abridgement  of  Progeater,  which  I 


do  include)  as  evidence  that  “there  are 
many  omissions,”  and  my  definition  of 
Canuc\  as  a  Canadian  as  incomplete  on 
the  strength  of  something  in  Partridge 
or  Berrey,  which  may  be  interpreted  that 
in  England,  a  Canuck  is  any  Canadian, 
while  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
it  refers  to  a  French  Canadian.  Now,  in 
the  United  States,  although  not  a  French 
Canadian,  I  would  often  be  called  a 
Canuck.  Apparendy  the  teasers  did  not 
look  up  their  Partridge  or  Berrey  to  sec 
whether  they  were  justified  in  calling 
me  a  Canuck. 

That  there  arc  omissions  in  my  Dic¬ 
tionary  I  stated  in  my  preface,  and  no 
doubt  there  arc  incomplete  definitions 
(only  God  is  supposed  to  be  omniscient), 
but  I  wish  Mr.  March  had  thought  of  a 
better  sample.  Incidentally,  Partridge, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Uncon¬ 
ventional  English,  implies  that  only  in 
Canada,  and  not  in  the  United  States, 
docs  the  slur  Canuc\  apply  exclusively 
to  French  Canadians.  And  incidentally, 
again,  a  reviewer  who  is  so  meticulous 
as  to  dwell  on  the  omission  of  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  an  included  term,  and  so  pe¬ 
dantic  as  to  amplify  the  author’s  given 
name  on  the  title  page,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  that  Berrey  (he  omits 
Van  den  Bark’s  name)  was  only  one  of 
the  two  compilers  of  the  American  The¬ 
saurus  of  Slang  and  that  the  tide  of 
Partridge’s  compilation  is  A  Dictionary 
of  Slang  and  Unconventional  English. 
But  straining  at  the  other  fellow’s  gnat 
and  swallowing  one’s  own  camel  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  pedantry. — A.  A. 
Robac\.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Russians  arc  publishing  two  Ger¬ 
man  language  newspapers  in  Berlin. 

The  Spanish  dramatist  Jacinto  Bcna- 
vente,  now  residing  in  the  Argentine, 
has  just  been  made  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Argentine  Academy  of 
Letters.  He  is  planning  to  publish  his 
memoirs  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Louis  Artus.  La  plus  belle  hisfoire 
d’ amour  du  monde.  Paris.  Dcnocl.  1945. 
275  pp.  90  fr. — A  fanciful  Life  of  Mary 
Magdalene. 

*  Gerard  de  Catalogne.  Les  compa- 
gnons  du  spirituel.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 

1945.  255  pp. — Memories  of  Mauriac, 
Montherlant,  Drieu  la  Rochelle,  Girau- 
doux,  Proust,  L^n  Daudet,  etc. 

*  Colette.  Journal  ct  rebours.  Paris.  Ar- 
thime  Fayard.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1941. 
217  pp.  $1.25. — “.  .  .  lieux  familiers  et 
lointains.” 

^  D^ir^  Denuit.  Jean  Tousseul.  Vhom- 
me  et  V oeuvre.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Pu¬ 
blicity.  1945.  82  pp. — ^The  late  Olivier 
Deg^e,  sensitive  ^Igian  novelist. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Inventaire  de 
Yabime.  1884-1901. Paris.PaulHartmaii. 
(Montryal.  Vari^tys.)  1944.  215  pp. — 
Duhamel’s  autobiography  past  the  turn 
of  the  centuries. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  Vappel  du  silence. 
Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 

1946.  189  pp. — ^Europeans  and  Oriental 
mystics  in  a  mountain  fastness  of  Asia. 

*  Reny  Janon.  J'avais  un  sabre.  Alger. 
Chariot.  1945. 108  pp. — Bitter  memories 
of  France’s  surrender.  Written  in  cap¬ 
tivity  in  1940,  publication  prohibited  in 
1941. 

*  Louis  Laloy.  Debussy.  Paris.  Aux 
Armes  de  France.  1944.  140  pp. — ^Dis¬ 
criminating  study  of  France’s  greatest 
modern  composer. 

*  Marquis  de  Luppy.  Prosper  Mirimie. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. — Stresses, 
perhaps  unduly,  Myrimye’s  irony,  skep¬ 
ticism  and  coolness. 

*  Paul  Prist.  La  France  a-t-elle  trahi? 
Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1946.  106  pp.  40  fr. — Why  France  fell 
so  easily. 

*  Pierre-Georges  Roy.  A  propos  de  Cri- 


mazie.  Quybec.  Garneau.  1945.  302  pp. 
— Appraisal  of  life  and  work  of  Octave 
Crymazie,  Canadian  poet  (1827-1879). 

*  Gaston  Zeller.  U Alsace  franfoise  de 
Louis  XIV  d  nos  jours.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1945. 149  pp.  65  fr. — ^What  Alsace 
and  France  have  meant  to  each  other. 

French  Public  Questions 

*  Fernard  Corcos.  Auto — rijorme.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^ise.  1945. 227  pp. — 
“Ce  que  Chrydens  et  Israyiites  doivent 
concyder  pour  en  finir  avec  I’and-sy- 
midsme.” 

*  Jean  Groffier.  Le  secret  du  pouvoir 
d'Hider.  Liyge.  Soledi.  1945.  Ill  pp. — 
“Adolf  Hider  s’est  vendu  sciemment 
aux  forces  du  mal.” 

*  Jules  Leroy.  Introduction  d  VHude 
des  anciens  codes  orientaux.  Paris.  Mai- 
sonneuve.  135  pp. — ^Emphasis  on  Meso- 

tamian  and  Hitdte  manuscripts. 
Jacques  Maritain.  Pour  la  justice. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945. 367 
pp.  $2.50. — “Articles  et  discours  (1940- 
1945).’’ 

^  Fran9ois  Mauriac.  Le  bdUlon  dinoui. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1945. — ^Discussions  of 
current  problems,  reprinted  from  Figaro. 

*  Charles  Mayer.  Lhomme  ne  vaut  que 
par  le  progris.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  1945.  401  pp.  $225. — ^“Notre  plus 
haute  desdnye  e’est:  chercher  d.  savoir  et 
nous  efforcer  de  pouvoir.’’  Prefiice  by 
Andry  Maurois. 

*  Lello  Portella.  1918  capitulation  de 
V Allemagne.  Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  229 
pp. — ^Translated  from  the  memoirs  of  a 
Portuguese  military  aviator. 

French  Literature 

K  Charles  du  Bos.  Qu‘est-ce  que  la 
littdrature?  Paris.  Plon.  1945.  276  pp. 
100  fr. — ^Four  lectures  delivered  by  I>u 
Bos  at  an  American  college,  followed  by 
his  Journal  intime  and  by  evaluadons  of 
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the  author  by  Francois  Mauriac,  Charles 
Morgan,  Jean  Schlumberger,  Daniel- 
Rops,  etc. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Les  confessions 
sans  penitence,  suivi  de  trois  autres  en- 
tretiens.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Pony.) 
1941.  183  pp.  $1.25. — On  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu,  Descartes,  Pascal. 

*  Soeur  Joseph-Aithur,  S.G.C.  Uart 
dans  Saint  Augustin.  Two  vols.  Mont¬ 
real.  Fides.  1945.  292  and  255  pp.  $4.25. 
— St.  Augustine  as  a  literary  artist. 

*  Hubert  Pernot.  Mythes  astrals  et  tra¬ 
ditions  littiraires.  Paris.  Maisonneuve. 
1944.  120  pp. — Variants  of  the  Griselda 
story,  especially  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

*  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  Le  XVlle 
sihcle.  Montreal.  L’AAre.  1944.  280  pp. 
— “Le  classique  et  le  baroque,”  plus 
papers  on  Malherbe,  Moli^re,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Saint-Lambert. 

*  Jacques  Scherer.  Beaumarchais.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1945.  341  pp. — ^Detailed 
introduction  and  notes  by  Jacques 
Scherer;  plays  and  other  writings  of 
Beaumarchais. 

*  Guy  Sylvestre.  Bondages.  Montreal. 
Beauchemin.  1945.  159  pp.  $1. — ^Papers 
on  Henri  Gheon,  Andre  Rousseaux, 
Henri  de  Regnier,  Paul  Valery,  Ray¬ 
mond  Radiguet,  Henri  de  Montherlant, 
Louis  Aragon,  T.  E.  Lawrence. 

*  Marcel  Trudel.  L'influence  de  Vol¬ 
taire  au  Canada.  Montreal.  Fides.  1945. 
Two  vols.  221  and  315  pp.  $3.50. — ^From 
1760  to  1900.  It  was  very  widespread. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*Audiberti.  La  bite  noire.  Paris.  Les 
Quatre  Vents.  1945. 118  pp.  75  fr. — ^Fan¬ 
tastic  drama  located  in  the  wooded  hills 
of  the  Lozere. 

*  Emile  Baumann.  Le  signe  sur  les 
mains.  Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Fides.)  1926.  194  pp. — A  young 
man  obeys  a  Call  to  the  priesthood. 

*  Gaston  Bonheur.  Les  dieux  au  village. 
Paris.  Les  Quatre  Vents.  1945.  138  pp. 
75  fr. — Amusing  mixture  of  animat^ 
nature,  the  classic  gods  and  moderns. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  remorqueur. 


Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Varietes.)  1944. 
311  pp.  $1.50. — Planned  just  before  the 
war  and  written  between  September  1 
and  November  30,  1943. 

V  Edmond  Brua.  La  parodie  du  Cid. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  103  pp. — ^The  Cid 
in  contemporary  Algeria. 

*  Robert  Charbonneau.  Pontile.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1945.  203  pp. — Novel  set 
in  the  forest  north  of  Montreal. 

*  Paul  Cocriamont.  Un  dieu  soumois. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1945. 
252  pp.  45  fr. — The  rift  between  two 
generations. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  La  perruche  bleue. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  341  pp.  $2. 
— “Journal  d’une  courtisane  sous  la 
Terreur  Nazie.” 

*  Charles  Delchevalerie.  Le  mitiore  et 
quelques  autres  histoires.  Bruxelles. 
Renaissance  du  Livre.  1945.  172  pp.  40 
fr. — Thoughtful  short  sketches  in  poetic 
prose. 

*  Georges  Eekhoud.  Pages  choisies. 
Par  Gustave  Vanwelkenheuzen.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1942.  79  pp. — 
Extracts  from  Kees  Doori\  and  La  nou- 
velle  Carthage. 

*  Lucienne  Favre.  Mourad.  Paris.  De- 
nocl.  1944.  456  pp.  145  fr. — Story  of  a 
young  Mohammedan  told  by  himself. 

*  Marie  Gevers.  La  grande  marie. 
Paris.  Plon.  1945.  246  pp.  70  fr. — Flem¬ 
ish  bourgeois  novel  by  a  delicate  poet 
and  sympathetic  story-teller. 

*  Moliire.  Two  vols.  Montrwl.  L’Arbre. 
1944.  335  and  317  pp.  $3. — Introduction 
and  notes  by  Georges  Raeders. 

*  Guy  de  Pourtalcs.  La  piche  miracu- 
leuse.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette.  1943. 
433  pp. — Psychological  novel  of  a  Swiss 
family. 

*  Claude  Seignolle.  Le  rond  des  sorciers. 
Paris.  Les  Quatre  Vents.  1945.  184  pp. 
75  fr. — Weird  novel  by  a  folklorist. 

French  Verse 

*  Rene  Balance.  Epaule  d’ ombre.  Port- 
au-Prince.  Imprimerie  de  I’Etat.  1945. 
41  pp. — ^Four  doleful  poems. 

^  Armand  Bernier.  Quatre  songes  pour 
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ditruire  le  monde.  Bruxelles.  L’Avant- 
Poste.  1938.  48  pp. — Graceful,  discour¬ 
aged  verses. 

■  Francois  la  Colire.  Le  Music  Grivin. 
Alger.  Fontaine.  1944. — Satirical  verses 
written  by  Louis  Aragon  for  an  Under¬ 
ground  publication. 

&  Arthur  Rimbaud.  A  Season  in  HeU. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1945. 
89  pp.  $1. — English  and  French  versions. 
Translated  by  Louise  Varise. 

M  Arturo  Serrano  Plaja.  Chant  h  la 
liberti.  Alger.  Chariot.  1943. — Spanish 
Republican  verses  translated  by  Emma¬ 
nuel  Roblis. 

*  Vigny.  Montrial.  L’Arbre.  1944.  193 
pp.  1125. — Selections  from  poetry  and 
prose.  Introduction  and  notes  by  Fer¬ 
nand  Baldensperger. 


French  Linguistics 

Reni  Bergeron.  Dictionnaire  humo- 
ristique.  Montrial.  The  Author.  1944. 162  ^ 
pp.  $1. — Quasi-humorous  definitions. 

■  Christian  Bouchholtz  und  Ernst  Wal¬ 
lenberg.  1000  Worte  Franzdsisch.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Schoenhof.  432  pp. — ^Practical 
approach  from  the  German  angle. 

«  Carra  de  Vaux.  Tableau  des  racines 
simitiques.  Paris.  Maisonneuve.  Second 
edition,  1944.  122  pp. — Arabic  and  He¬ 
brew  etymologies. 

*  Ernst  Wallenberg.  1000  Words  and 
Phrases — Essential  French.  New  York. 
Essential  Books.  1945.  286  pp.  $2.50. — 
Another  of  Wallenberg’s  cheerful  and 
riotously  illustrated  language  manuals. 

French  Science 

*  F.  M.  Bergounioux  et  Andri  Glory. 
Les  premiers  hommes.  Toulouse.  Didier. 
1943.  461  pp. — ^Undertakes  to  bring  the 
rapidly  growing  science  of  prehistoric 
anthropology  down  to  date. 

*  Philippe  Girardet.  La  psychologic  ap- 
pliquie  aux  affaires.  Paris.  1932.  (Qui- 
bec.  Belisle.  1945.)  212  pp.  $1. — Bases  of 
human  personality,  psycho-dynamics, 
and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
psychology  to  business. 

■  Gonzdo  de  Reparaz  Ruiz.  Les  itudes 
scientifiques  et  la  giographie  en  Espagne 


au  XVIIIe  sibcle.  Bulletin  Hispanique. 
Bordeaux.  Annales  de  la  Faculty  de  Let- 
tres  de  Bordeaux.  Jan.,  1945.  67  pp.  75 
fr. — ^Part  of  a  doctor’s  thesis. 

French  Miscellaneous' 

*  Andr6  Breton.  Le  surrialisme  et  la 
peinture.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
^aise.  1928.  (New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1945.)  203  pp.  $730. — ^Also  Genise  et 
perspective  artistiques  du  surrialismC 
and  Fragments  inidits.  Black  and  white 
and  colored  plates. 

M  Le  College  Dominicain  d’Ottawa. 
Philosophic.  Cahier  III.  Montreal.  L6- 
vrier.  1945.  258  pp.  $1.50. — ^Five  essays 
on  Being,  the  legd  aspects  of  war,  the 
present  status  of  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  Freudianism,  etc. 

■  Gants  du  del.  Montreal.  Fides.  Au- 
tomne,  1945.  108  pp. — ^Articles  by  Wal¬ 
lace  Fowlie,  Emile  Noulet,  Rina  Las- 
nier,  etc. 

M  le  bayou.  Cahiers  27  &  28.  Houston. 
University  of  Houston.  1945.  88  pp.  $1. 
— Contributions  by  Jean  Sulver  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

*  Prosper  M6rim6e.  Correspondance 
ginSrale.  Tome  IV.  Paris.  Le  Divan. 
1945. — Covers  the  years  1844  to  1846. 

V  Edmond  Menzel.  A  la  recherche  d*un 
sage.  Bruxelles.  Wellens.  1945.  314  pp. 
— Reflexions  on  the  ideal  gendeman. 

*  E.  Aubert  de  la  Rue.  Les  NouveUes 
Hibrides.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  253 
pp. — By  a  French  scientist  who  spent 
18  months  studying  the  archipelago. 
Deals  largely  widi  the  inhabitants  and 
their  culture. 

*  Napol6on-A.  Comeau.  La  vie  et  le 
sport  sur  la  C6te  Nord  du  Bos  Saint- 
Laurent  et  du  Golfe.  Quebec.  Garneau. 
1945. 372  pp. — Salmon  fishing,  trapping, 
adventure,  legends.  From  the  English. 

*  Alfred  Fabre-Luce.  Double  prison. 
Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1945.  247  pp. — 
“Prisons  nazies — Prisons  gaullistes.” 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Hector  P.  Agosti.  Josi  Ingenieros. 
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Buenos  Aires.  Futuro.  1945.  217  pp. 
$5.  m-n. — Sympathetic  life  of  the  great 
philosopher  and  publicist,  dwelling  espe¬ 
cially  on  his  championship  of  democratic 
ideals. 

*  Juan  Alvarez.  Historia  de  Rosario 
( 1^9-1939 ).  Buenos  Aires.  L6pez.  1943. 
658  pp. — Ponderous  history  of  Argen¬ 
tina's  second  city. 

*  P.  Bosch-Gimpera.  La  formacidn  de 
los  pueblos  de  EspaHa.  Mexico.  Imprenta 
Universitaria.  1945.  XXIX  -f-  421  pp., 
32  plates  and  12  maps. — ^From  prehis¬ 
toric  and  ancient  times. 

M  Raul  H.  Castagnino.  El  teatro  en 
Buenos  Aires  durante  la  ipoca  de  Rosas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Comisidn  Nacional  de 
Cultura.  1944.  728  pp.  $8  m-n. — 1830 
to  1852. 

*  Estudios  de  historiografia  de  la  Nueva 
EspaHa.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1945.  329  pp. — Seven  monographs  on 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  students  of 
El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 

M  Luis  Fabbri.  Malatesta,  su  vida  y  su 
pensamiento.  Buenos  Aires.  Americalee. 
1945.  371  pp.  $5.  m-n. — ^The  forceful 
Italian  anarchist  Errico  Malatesta  (1850- 
1932).  From  the  Italian. 

*  Celia  Guill6n  de  Herrera.  Nueva  Se¬ 
govia.  Le6n,  Nicaragua.  Hospicio.  1945. 
248  pp. — ^The  history  of  this  northern 
department  of  Nicaragua  from  its  coloni¬ 
zation  in  1545  to  1800. 

*  Honorio  Gutierrez  de  la  Pola.  Ignacio 
de  Loyola.  Mexico.  Rex.  1945. — ^“El 
campedn  de  la  Contrarreforma.” 

*  F.  Ibarra  de  Anda.  El  Padre  Kino. 
Mexico.  X6chid.  1945.  191  pp. — ^Life  of 
the  versatile  seventeenth  century  mis¬ 
sionary,  scientist  and  governor. 

K  Julio  H.  Iglesias.  Josi  Santos  Ossa. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Cultura.  1945.  162 
pp. — The  discoverer  of  Chile’s  saltpeter 
deposits. 

K  Luis  Islas  Garcia.  Trinidad  Sdnehez 
Santo.  Mexico.  Jus.  1945.  344  pp.  $5. 
m-n. — Biography  of  the  famous  orator, 
followed  by  a  selected  anthology. 

K  Elsa  Martinez.  Juan  Aurelio  Casa- 
cuberta.  Buenos  Aires.  Asociacidn  Ar¬ 


gentina  de  Actores.  1945.  155  pp.  $3. 
m-n. — ^Fictionized  life  of  a  famous  Ar¬ 
gentine  actor  (1799-1849). 

A.  Millares  Carlo  y  J.  I.  Mantecdn. 
Indice  y  extractor  de  los  protocolos  del 
Archivo  de  Notarias  de  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Vol.  I.  (1524-1528).  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1945.  473  pp. — Record  of 
Federal  District  documents  recorded  by 
Juan  Ferndndez  del  Castillo,  mosdy  for 
the  years  1527-1528. 

*  Angel  Ossorio.  Perfiles  jurtdicos.  (De 
Felipe  IV  a  Lisandro  de  la  Torre.)  Ro¬ 
sario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945.  213  pp. 
$5.  m-n. — Social  and  moral  implicadons 
of  the  work  of  eminent  jurists  of  various 
periods. 

*  Henrich  Ottssen.  Corto  y  veridico  re- 
lato  de  la  desgraciada  navegacidn  de  un 
buque  de  Amsterdam.  Buenos  Aires. 
Huarpes.  1945.  116  pp.  $2.60  m.-n. — 
Record  of  a  famous  sixteenth  century 
voyage. 

*  Rodolfo  Puiggros.  Rosas  el  pequeHo. 
Montevideo.  Ediciones  Pueblos  Unidos. 

1944.  382  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — A  Marxist 
evaluation  of  Rosas’  achievements. 

*  Jos6  Rojas  Garciduehas.  Don  Carlos 
de  Siguenza  y  Gdngora.  Mexico.  X6chid. 

1945.  — ^Learned  Mexican  polygraph  of 
the  late  seventeenth  cenmry. 

*  Ricardo  Rojas.  El  Profeta  de  la 
Pampa.  Vida  de  Sarmiento.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1945. 700  pp.  $10.  m-n. — 
Written  after  thirty  years  of  preparadon. 

*  Clinton  Rollins.  William  Wal1{^. 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  Nuevos  Horizon- 
tes.  1945.  168  pp.  $12.50  m-n.  (U.S. 
$2.50.)  —  Translated  by  Guillermo  Fi¬ 
gueroa.  Introduction  by  Carlos  Cuadra 
Pasos. 

*  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Huellas  de 
gloria.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Trdpico. 
Sec.  edidon,  1944.  (First  edidon,  1928.) 
268  pp. — ^The  circumstances  under 
which  a  long  list  of  historic  phrases  were 
pronounced  by  Cubans. 

*  Eugenio  Valmana  Alberd.  Marina 
mercante  cubana.  La  Habana.  Jes6s 
Montero.  1945.  159  pp.  $2. — ^Economic 
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progress  demands  a  good  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  for  Cuba. 

^  Ulpiano  Vega  Cobielias.  Simon  Boli¬ 
var,  libertador  y  legislador  de  nuestra 
America.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1945. — 
“Historia,  crftica  y  poHtica.”  Anti-Lud¬ 
wig. 

Ulpiano  Vega  Cobielias.  hos  doctores 
Ramdn  Grau  San  Mardn  y  Carlos  Sala- 
drigas  Zayas.  La  Habana.  Lex.  1944. 
182  pp. — Two  contemporary  Cuban 
statesmen. 

^  Silvio  Zavala  y  Marfa  Castelo.  Puentes 
para  la  historia  del  trabajo  en  Nueva 
Espafia.  Vol.  VI.  1606-1607,  1616-1620, 
1621-1632.  XLIV-f-758  pp.— Vol.  VII. 
1633-1635, 1638-1645.  XXXII-f 670  pp. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1945.  —  Taken  from  the  Archivo  Ge¬ 
neral  de  la  NaciSn. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Jos6  L.  Araya.  Asistencia  social  td 
menor.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
374  pp.  $10.  m-n. — The  state  and  the 

eroblems  of  minors. 

Gcrmin  Arciniegas.  Este  pueblo  de 
America.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1945.  183  pp. — ^Eleven  es¬ 
says  underlining  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  the  history  of  America. 

*  Augusto  Barcia  Trelles.  Mosaico  in- 
ternacional.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario. 
1945.  282  pp.  $6.  m-n. — Ante-  and  post¬ 
war  questions  which  affect  the  peace. 

*  Rodolfo  Baron  Castro.  Espaholismo  y 
antiespanolismo  en  la  America  Hispana. 
Madrid.  Artes  Grdficas.  1945.  117  pp. 
10  p. — ^And  La  poblaciSn  hispanoameri- 
cana  a  partir  de  la  independencia. — Re¬ 
print  of  two  studies  by  a  Salvadorean 
diplomat  now  stationed  in  Madrid. 

*  Emilio  G.  Barreto.  Problemas  mone- 
tarios  de  postguerra.  Mdxico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1945.  197  pp. — In¬ 
cluding  problems  considered  at  Bretton 
Woods. 

*  Josd  Coll  Cuchi.  La  cuestidn  secular 
del  pueblo  hebreo.  Mexico.  Botas.  1945. 
214  pp. — K  proposed  solution. 

^  Licurgo  Costa.  Un  ciudadano  del 


mundo.  Mdxico.  Cosmos.  1945.  $6.  m-n. 
— A.  study  of  contemporary  Brazil,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Violate 
Villatoro  da  Silva. 

*  Alfredo  Ldpez.  La  close  obrera  y  el  4 
de  junio.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Juan 
Pueblo.  1945.  $2.  m-n. — ^The  veteran 
editor  of  La  Vanguardia  portrays  the 
evils  of  dictatorship. 

*  Josd  Marti.  Trincheras  de  papel.  La 
Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1945. 
254  pp. — Some  35  of  Martf’s  newspaper 
essays,  chosen  to  illustrate  his  different 
murnalistic  manners. 

^  Tomas  Rueda  Vargas.  El  ejSrcito 
nacional.  Bogotd.  “Antena.”  1944.  276 
pp. — ^Volume  I  of  the  complete  works  of 
the  late  Colombian  publicist. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  lExiste  Ame¬ 
rica  Latina?  Mdxico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1945. 289  pp. — ^Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca's  problems  and  responsibilities. 

^  Luigi  Sturzo.  Italia  y  el  mundo  fu- 
turo.  Buenos  Aires.  Cor  into.  1945.  287 
pp.  $6.  m-n. — This  Spanish  version  of 
the  work  by  the  eminent  Italian  anti- 
Fascist  carries  a  prologue  by  Sunmer 
Welles. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Teoria  de  la  con- 
cepcidn  del  mundo.  Mdxico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1924.  First  Spanish 
edition,  1945.  472  pp. — ^Translation  and 
prologue  by  Eugenio  Imaz. — De  Leib¬ 
niz  a  Goethe.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1945.  First  German  edition, 
1914.  402  pp. — Monographs  from  the 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Geistes  and  Von  deutscher  Dichtung 
und  Musil(. 

*  Josd  Ferrater  Mora.  Variaciones  sobre 
el  espiritu.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1945.  155  pp.  $2.  m-n. — ^Essays  on  in¬ 
tellectuals  in  politics,  the  fundamental 
identity  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  and 
kindred  themes. 

*  Pedro  Kropotkin.  Origen  y  evolucidn 
de  la  moral.  Buenos  Aires.  Americalee. 
1945.  340  pp.  $4.50  m-n. — The  last,  in- 
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complete  work  of  the  great  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionist  and  sociologist. 

V  Moneliza  Lina  P^rez-Marchand.  Dos 
etapas  ideoldgicas  del  siglo  XVlll  en 
Mexico  a  travSs  de  los  papeles  de  la  In- 
quisicidn.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1945.  237  pp. — ^Progress  from  do¬ 
cile  orthodoxy  to  independent  thinking. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Hector  P.  Agosti.  Defensa  del  rea- 
lismo.  Montevideo.  “Pueblos  Unidos.” 
1945.  176  pp. — The  New  Realism,  and 
papers  on  various  Argentine  writers. 

■  Dimaso  Alonso.  Ensayos  sobre  la 
poesia  espanola.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Oc- 
cidente.  1944. — ^From  the  Cid  to  Garcia 
Lorca  and  Alexaindre. 

*  Max  Aub.  Discurso  de  la  novela  es- 
pafiola  content pordnea.  Mexico.  El  Co- 
legio  de  Mexico.  1945. 108  pp. — Jomadas 
50.  From  P6rez  Galdos  to  Herrera  Pe- 
tere. 

^  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Vida  y  poesia.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1945. 
XVI-f-518  pp. — First  Spanish  edition. 
German  edition  1905.  Translation  by 
Wenceslao  Roces,  prologue  and  notes  by 
Eugenio  Imaz. 

*  Carlos  Garcla-Prada.  Estudios  his- 
panoamericanos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1945.  342  pp. — Essays  on  vari¬ 
ous  authors  and  books. 

K  Raul  Montero  Bustamante.  La  ciudad 
de  los  libros.  Montevideo.  L.I.G.U.  1944. 
370  pp. — Essays  on  great  writers,  mainly 
English  and  French. 

*  Daniel  Munoz.  Articulos.  Montevi¬ 
deo.  Sociedad  de  Hombres  de  Letras  del 
Uruguay.  1945. 96  pp. — ^Literary  Monte¬ 
video  at  the  turn  of  the  centuries. 

*  Josd  Antonio  Portuondo.  Concepto  de 
la  poesia.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1944. 163  pp. — ^Four  essays  on  theory  and 
content  of  poetry. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Capitulos  de  literatura 
espafiola.  (Segunda  serie.)  Mexico.  El 
Cc^egio  de  Mexico.  1945.  295  pp. — A 
dozen  papers,  on  Calderdn,  Gdngora, 
Alarcdn,  Galdds,  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
and  others. 


*  Cdsar  Rodriguez  Exposito.  Entre 
libros.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Cubanacan. 
1945.  301  pp. — ^A  collection  of  book  re¬ 
views  which  appeared  between  1928  and 

1944. 

*  Pablo  Schostakovsky.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  rusa  desde  los  origines  hasta 
nuestros  dias.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 

1945.  — In  the  Russian  historian’s  own 
Spanish. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

Antonio  Acevedo  Escobedo.  jYa 
viene  Gorgonio  Esparzal  Mexico.  Socie¬ 
dad  Folkldrico.  1944.  30  pp. — ^A  fantas¬ 
tic  puppet  play,  preceded  by  a  lecmre 
on  puppetry  by  Roberto  Lago. 

*  Ignacio  Agusd.  El  Viudo  Rius.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Desdno.  1945. — ^Powerful  story 
of  the  labor  troubles  in  Barcelona  at  the 
turn  of  the  centuries. 

*  Max  Aub.  Campo  de  sangre.  Mexico. 
Tezonde.  1945.  516  pp. — ^Number  3  of 
the  tense  and  terrible  series  El  Labe- 
rinto  Mdgico  deals  with  happenings  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  1938. 

*  Adolfo  Calero  Orozco.  Cuentos  pino- 
leros.  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Nuevos 
Horizontes.  1944.  137  pp. — Tales  of 
Nicaragua. 

*  Jacobo  Danke.  La  taberna  del  perro 
que  llora.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Cultura. 
1945. 134  pp. — ^Eight  highly  imaginative 
short  stories. 

*  William  Faulkner.  Victoria  y  otros 
relatos.  Buenos  Aires.  Corinto.  1944. 317 
pp.  $4.  m-n. — Transladon  of  These 
T hirteen,  by  Jos6  Blaya  Lozano. 

*  Jos6  Luis  Gonzilez.  5  cuentos  de 
sangre.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Im- 
prenta  Venezuela.  1945. 61  pp. — ^Violent 
short  stories  by  a  very  young  author. 

*  Gloria  Moreno.  La  ultima  victoria. 
Sandago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1945.  142 
pp. — Play  dealing  with  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins. 

^  Jos6  Romin  Orozco.  Cosmapa.  Ma¬ 
nagua,  Nicaragua.  Nuevos  Horizontes. 
1944.  276  pp.  $10.  m-n. — ^Nicaragua  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war. 

K  Alfr^o  Pareja  DIez-Canseco.  La 
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hoguera  bdrbara  ( vida  de  Eloy  Alfaro). 
1944. 311  pp.  $8.  m-n. — ^Fictionized  Life 
of  the  Ecuadorian  statesman. 

*  Humberto  Salvador.  La  novela  inter¬ 
rum  pida.  Quito.  Editorial  Quito.  1942. 
318  pp.  |8.  m-n. — The  unfortunate  love 
experiences  of  three  young  girls  of 
Quito. 

K  Alba  Sandoiz.  La  selva  encantada. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1945.  525  pp. — ^Profuse, 
very  feminine  novel,  told  in  the  first  per¬ 
son. 

^  Alejandro  Sytin.  El  pastor  de  las 
tribus.  Buenos  Aires.  Corinto.  1945.  219 
pp.  $4.  m-n. — Novel  of  Asiatic  Russia 
and  the  Revolution,  translated  by  Isaac 
Pacheco. 

^  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Bernardo 
de  Palissy.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprenta 
Venezuela.  1944.  147  pp. — ^“Biodrama” 
in  verse.  First  edition,  1862. — Camoens 
y  Hero.  San  Juan.  1944.  120  pp. — Ro¬ 
mantic  drama  in  verse,  followed  by  a 
“mondlogo  trigico.”  First  edition,  1868. 
— La  cuarterona.  San  Juan.  1944.  105 
pp. — The  race  problem  in  Puerto  Rico. 
First  edition,  Madrid,  1867. 

*  Leopoldo  Zamora  Plowes.  Quince 
Ufias  y  Casanova,  aventureros.  Two  vols. 
Mexico.  Talleres  Grdficos  de  la  Nacidn. 
1945.  465  and  464  pp. — ^Heavily  docu¬ 
mented  historical  novel.  “Quince  Unas” 
was  General  Santa  Anna. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Segundo  Avila.  El  canto  sonoro.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Ruiz.  123  pp. — ^Fresh,  pleasant 
verses  handsomely  presented. 

K  Eduardo  Carranza.  Ellas,  los  dias  y 
las  nubes.  Bogoti.  Medellin.  1941. 92  pp. 
— ^Prose  poems  to  the  twelve  months. 

^  Juliin  del  Casal.  Poesias  compUtas. 
La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
1945. 349  pp. — A  selection  from  the  pre¬ 
cocious  poet’s  three  published  volumes. 

*  Enrique  Diez-Canedo.  Epigramas 
americanos.  Mexico.  Joaquin  Mortiz. 
1945.  79  pp. — Metaphors  in  verse. 

*  Otto  D’^la.  En  este  nuevo  mundo. 
Caracas.  Suma.  1945.  86  pp. — ^Poems  in¬ 
ternational,  national  and  domestic. 


*  Gastdn  Figueira.  Acordedn  marinero. 
Montevideo.  Con  el  Autor.  1945. 102  pp. 
— 44  melodious  and  highly  suggestive 
litde  poems. 

*  Julio  Fldrez.  Poesias.  Bogoti.  Biblio- 
teca  Nacional.  1945.  150  pp. — Selection 
from  the  work  of  a  popular  Colombian 
poet  who  died  in  1923. 

■  Carlos  Ldpez  Narvdez.  La  voz  en  el 
eco.  Bogoti.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  1942. 
112  pp. — ^Translations  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  French  poets. 

^  Silvia  Mistral.  Madriporas.  Mdxico. 
Minerva.  1944.  71  pp. — ^Tender  accoimt 
of  motherhood  in  poetic  prose. 

*  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y  Gdngora.  Tri- 
unfo  Partinico.  Mexico.  Xdchitl.  1945. 
336  pp.  $30.  m-n. — ^An  anthology  of 
seventeenth  century  Mexican  poetry, 
now  reprinted  for  the  first  time  since 
1683. 

*  Fausto  Soto.  Preludio  nuestro  1937- 
1942.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1945.  59  pp. 
— ^Flowing,  sensuous  verses  by  a  Chilean 
diplomat  who  is  also  a  sensitive  poet. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  La  So- 
taniada.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprenta  Vene¬ 
zuela.  1945.  343  pp. — Vcxsc  epic.  First 
edition,  Madrid,  1878. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

K  Josd  Attolini.  Fundamentos  para  una 
nueva  interpretacidn  de  la  historia  del 
arte  y  de  la  literatura.  Mdxico.  Encrud- 
jada.  1944.  104  pp. — Shows  a  strong 
leaning  toward  classicism. 

*  Diego  Angulo  Iniguez.  Historia  del 
arte  hispano  americano.  Vol.  I.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Salvat.  1945.  714  pp.,  many  illus¬ 
trations. — By  the  leading  Spanish  au¬ 
thority  on  colonial  art.  Deals  mainly 
with  the  16th  century. 

*  Pierre  Verger.  Fiestas  y  danzas  en  el 
Cuzco  y  en  Los  Andes.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1945.  201  pp.  $20.  m-n. 
— 148  full  page  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions.  Prologue  by  Luis  E.  Valcarcel. 

Spanish  Linguistics 

^  Eduardo  Benot.  Los  duendes  del  Un- 
guaje.  Buenos  Aires.  Ciordia  y  Ro- 
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dngucz.  1945.  130  pp,  $3.50  m-n. — 
Problems  in  the  use  of  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  in  Spanish. 

*  Henry  Gratton  Doyle  and  others.  A 
Handbook^  on  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  Boston.  Heath.  1945. 
395  pp.  $1.48. — ^Vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  preparation  of  teachers,  teaching 
methods,  teaching  materials,  etc.,  with 
very  extensive  bibliographies  and  other 
lists. 

Spanish  Texts 

*  Charles  E.  Kany.  American-Spanish 
Syntax.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1945. 463  pp.  $6. — Syntactical  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Castilian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Spanish. 

*  Ernst  Wallenberg.  1000  Words  and 
Phrases.  Essential  Spanish.  New  York. 
Essential  Books.  1945.  254  pp.  $2.50. — 
New  edition  of  the  1000  Worte  Series. 

*  1000  Worte — Spanisch.  Cambridge. 
Schoenhof.  443  pp. — Spanish  grammar 
and  exercises. 

Spanish  Science 

*  Pedro  Carrasco.  Meteorologta.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ^ica.  1945. 
278  pp. — Introduction  to  the  science. 

*  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigacicnes 
cientihcas.  Metnoria  de  la  Secretaria 
General,  1944.  Madrid.  1945.  488  pp.+ 
64  pp.  of  publications.  18  p. — Record  of 
the  Council’s  activities  for  the  year. 
Dedicated,  with  portrait,  to  that  Mae¬ 
cenas  of  scholarship.  General  Franco. 

*  Carlos  J.  Finlay.  Estudios  sohre  la 
fiebre  amarilla.  La  Habana.  Ministerio 
de  Educacidn.  1945.  185  pp. — ^Papers  by 
the  scientist  who  located  the  disease¬ 
bearing  mosquito. 

*  Gustavo  Pittaluga.  DiagnSstico  y 
tratamiento  de  las  hemodistrofias.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1945.  452  pp. — On  a 
type  of  blood-disease  which  the  author 
has  been  studying  for  30  years. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  S.  Cavillo  Madrigal.  Estas  cosas.  Me¬ 
xico.  Prisma.  1945.  160  pp. — Amiable 


satire,  with  a  preface  by  J.  Ruben  Ro¬ 
mero. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Calendario  y  Tren  de 
ondas.  Mexico.  Tezonde.  1945.  219  pp. 
— In  which  the  agile  scholar  Bits  from 
one  to  another  of  some  fourscore  sub- 
i«ts. 

*  Cuadernos  Americanos.  Mexico. 
Sept.-Oct.,  1945.  276  pp. — Articles  on 
current  questions,  literature,  art,  and 
various  tributes  to  Sarmiento. 

*  Josd  J.  Berrutti.  Siembra  cultural: 
Argentinidad  y  Americanismo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Josd  Perrotti.  1943.  183  pp.  $2. 
m-n. — Papers  on  educadonal  subjects. 
^  Josud  Collin  (H.).  La  universidad  al 
servicio  de  la  democracia.  Rosario.  Edi¬ 
torial  Rosario.  1945.  223  pp.  $6.  m-n. — 
“Una  experiencia  en  polidca  universi- 
taria.” 

V  Max.  H.  Minano-Garcia.  Some  Edu¬ 
cational  Problems  in  Peru.  Ausdn.  The 
University  of  Texas  Press.  1945.  70  pp. 
— Two  reports  on  rural  education,  in 
English  and  Spanish. 

*  Francisco  Madrid.  Cine  de  hoy  y  de 
manana.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn.  1945. 
217  pp.  $6.  m-n. — Essays  on  effect,  in¬ 
tent,  ethic  import,  etc.,  of  the  movies. 
Illustrated. 

*  Javier  Villafane.  El  gallo  pinto.  La 
Plata.  Universidad  Nacional.  1944.  85 

— Poems  and  children’s  drawings. 
Cuba  en  la  mano.  Enciclopedia  popu¬ 
lar  ilustrada.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia. 
1940.  1302  pp.  $6.50. — And  a  large  de¬ 
tail  map. 

*  Fermin  Peraza  y  Sarausa.  Biblio- 
grafias  cubanas.  Washington,  D.  C.  His¬ 
panic  Foundation.  1945.  58  pp.  $0.20. — 
Preceded  by  a  short  history  of  Cuban 
bibliography  in  Spanish  and  English. 

^  Bibliografia  de  libros  y  folletos  publi- 
cados  en  Nicaragua  en  1942,  o  antes  . . . 
que  se  encuentran  en  edgunas  bibliotecas 
particulares  de  Nicaragua. — Bibliografia 
de  trabajos  publicados  en  Nicaragua  en 
1944.  Managua.  American  Library  of 
Nicaragua.  1945. — 2663  tides  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  46  pages  in  the  latter.  General  in¬ 
formation  in  Spanish  and  English. 
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Carlos  Victor  Pcnna,  Caudogacidn  y 
clast ficacidn  de  libros.  Buenos  Aires. 
Acme  Agency.  1945.  XXII-j-279  pp.  $20. 
m-n. — By  an  Argentine  librarian  who 
was  trained  in  the  library  school  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

Ma.  Graf.  Legend  of  a  Musical  City. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1945. 
302  pp.  $3. — Musical  memories  of  Vi¬ 
enna. 

*  Antoni  Gronowicz.  The  Piasts  of 
Poland.  New  York.  Scribner’s.  1945. 
199  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  story  of  Poland’s 
struggle  for  independence  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  farmer. 

*  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer.  The  Supremacy 
of  Israel.  Boston.  Christopher  Publish¬ 
ing  House.  1945.  187  pp.  $3. — Suprem¬ 
acy  over  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

*  Ysabel  F.  Rennie.  The  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1945. 
xvii-f-541  pp.  $5. — Its  history  during 
the  last  century. 

*  Luiz  Teixeira.  Profile  of  Salazar. 
Lisbon.  SPN  Books.  1945. — Extrava¬ 
gant  eulogy. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Louis  Adamic.  A  Nation  of  Nations. 
New  York.  Harper.  1944. 399  pp.  $350. 
— “The  cultural  pattern  of  the  United 
States  is  not  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  . . . 
(it)  is  all  of  a  piece,  is  American." 

I*  Elmer  Berger.  The  feunsh  Dilemma. 
New  York.  Devin- Adair.  1945.  257  pp. 
$3. — ^An  American  rabbi  dissents  from 
the  Zionist  movement. 

Hyman  B.  Grinstein.  T he  Rise  of  the 
feunsh  Community  of  New  Yor1(^,  1654- 
1860.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publi¬ 
cation  Society  of  America.  1945.  xiii-1- 
645  pp.  $3. — Social,  cultural  and  re¬ 
ligious  development. 

■  John  Strachey.  Socialism  Loo^s  For¬ 
ward.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1945. 153  pp.  $2. — English  econo¬ 
mist  writes  for  the  man  in  the  street. 


*  Charles  Sweeney.  PStain.  Privately 
Printed.  1945. 36  pp. — “The  spectacle  of 
Henri  Philippe  P6tain  pardoned  by 
Charles  de  Gaulle  ...  is  as  if  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  had  pardoned  Joan  of  Arc.” 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Henri  Bergson.  The  Creative  Mind. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
307  pp.  $3.75. — ^The  last  of  Bergson’s 
published  works.  Translated  by  Mabelle 
L.  Andison. 

*  Bertrand  Russell.  A  History  of  West¬ 
ern  Philosophy.  New  York.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  1945.  895  pp.  $5. — “And  its 
connection  with  politic  and  social  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

E resent  day.” 

'  Miguel  Unamuno.  Perplexities  and 
Paradoxes.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1945.  165  pp.  $2.50. — ^Twenty- 
three  of  the  resdess  prober’s  last  essays. 

English  Literature 

^  Theodore  Jorgenson.  HenrH(  Ibsen: 
A  Study  in  Art  and  Personality.  North- 
field,  Minn.  St.  Olaf  College  Press.  1945. 
VII-1-550  pp.  $3.50. — Ibsen’s  life  as  a 
back  drop  for  cridcism  of  the  individual 
plays. 

■  Henry  Carrington  Lancaster.  Sunset. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1945.  365  pp.  $5.— “A  History  of 
Parisian  Drama  in  the  Last  Years  of 
Louis  XIV,  1701-1715.” 

K  Clarence  A.  Manning.  Ul(rainian  Lit¬ 
erature.  Jersey  City.  Ukrainian  Nadonal 
Associadon.  1944. 126  pp.  $1.50. — ^Lead¬ 
ing  authors,  trends  and  current,  charac¬ 
terizing  spirit. 

K  Chrisdan  F.  Melz.  An  Evaluation  of 
the  Earliest  Translation  of  “Don  Qui¬ 
xote,”  “Juncker  Harnisch  aus  Flecken- 
land.”  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.  1945.  41  pp. — ^Data  on  this  work 
of  an  unknown  hand,  dated  1648. 

English  Fiction 

K  Alexander  Chakovsky.  It  Happened 
in  Leningrad.  International  Literature, 
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4.  Moscow.  The  State  Literary  Publish¬ 
ing  House.  April,  1945.  Page  2-35. — 
Chakovsky’s  story  of  war-time  Lenin¬ 
grad  occupies  half  of  this  issue. 

*  Albert  J.  Gu6rard.  Maquisard.  New 
York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1945. 165  pp.  $2. 
— Based  on  the  author’s  own  experience 
with  the  maquis. 

*  Konstantine  Simonov.  Days  and 
Nights.  New  York.  Simon  and  &huster. 
1945.  421  pp.  $2.75. — Translated  by 
Joseph  Barnes.  “.  .  .  the  best  novel  of 
the  Red  Army  and  its  long  victorious 
war  against  the  Germans.” 

English  Verse 

*  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 
Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The  His¬ 
panic  Society.  1945.  134  pp.  $1. — ^Ar¬ 
ticles  on  Hispano-Moresque  Rugs,  The 
Manufacture  of  Creamware  at  Alcora, 
Granados  and  His  Opera  Goyesca,  etc. 

*  Modem  Czech  Poetry.  London. 
Prague  Press  (Allan  &  Unwin).  1945. 
72  pp.  5  s. — Czech  poems  of  the  last 
forty  years,  translated  by  Ewald  Osers 
and  J.  K.  Montgomery. 

*  Taras  Shevchenko.  Poems.  Jersey 
City.  Ukrainian  National  Association. 
1945.  217  pp. — Selected  poems  of  the 
most  popular  Ukrainian  poet  (1814- 
1861),  translated  with  an  introduction 
by  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Ronald  Hilton.  Who's  Who  in  Latin 
America.  Part  I,  Mexico.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1946. 130  pp.  $2.50. — This 
indispensable  biographical  dictionary 
will  be  complete  in  7  volumes. 

*  Dagobert  D.  Runes  and  Harry  G. 
Schrickel,  Eds.  Encyclopedia  of  the  Arts. 
New  York.  Philosophic  Library.  1946. 
1064  pp.  $10. — ^Architecture,  Dance, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Decoration,  Music, 
Literature,  Theater,  Film. 

*  Ekie  Clews  Parsons.  Peguche.  A 
Study  of  Andean  Indians.  Chicago.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1945.  225 
pp.  $3. — Product  of  two  years  among 
the  Indians  in  Ecuador. 


^-This  is  South  Africa.  New  York. 
South  Africa  Government  Information 
Office.  1945.  52  pp.  Free. — ^Lavishly  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  of  general  information 
on  the  Union. 

*  Augusto  Ghio  D.  IngUs  bdsico. 
Buenos  Aires.  Acme  Agency.  Sixth  edi¬ 
tion,  1945. 277  pp.  Basic  vocabulary,  3000 
examples  and  11  “autoexaminations.” 

*  B.  J.  Marketos,  Ed.  a  proverb  for  it. 
1510  Greek  Sayings.  New  York.  New 
World.  1945.  191  pp.  $3. — ^Translator 
Ann  Arpajoglou;  Introduction  Clarence 
A.  Manning;  Drawings  John  Vassos. 

*  The  American  Jewish  Year  Bool^ 
1945-46.  Philadelphia.  The  American 
Jewish  Committee.  1945.  760  pp.  $3. — 
Biography  of  Henrietta  Szold,  Jewish 
life  in  France  during  the  occupation, 
Jewkh  communities  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  usual  reference  material. 

*  Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by 
Norbert  Guterman.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  1945. 662  pp.  $7.50. — Plus  a  paper 
On  Russian  Fairy  Tales  by  Roman 
Jakobson.  Illustrations  by  A.  AlexeieB. 

*  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  Selections 
from  the  Note-Bool(s  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopl(ins.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1945.  29  pp. — Prose  passages  from 
the  poet’s  note-books,  chosen  by  T. 
Weiss. 

*  Porter  Sargent.  The  Continuing  Bat¬ 
tle.  Boston.  Porter  Sargent.  1945. 160  pp. 
— “For  the  Control  of  the  Mind  of 
Youth.” 

*  E.  Wagner  Steam  and  Allen  E. 
Steam.  The  Effect  of  Smallpox  on  the 
Destiny  of  the  Amerindian.  Boston. 
Bruce  Humphries.  1945.  153  pp.  $2.50. 
— Statistical  information  from  authentic 
sources  makes  a  reference  work  for  an¬ 
thropologists  and  doctors. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Rudolf  Fuerth.  Criminates  de  gutrra. 
Mexico.  Tenochtitldn.  1945.  160  pp. — 
An  indictment  of  Nazi  bestiality,  by  the 
editor  of  Die  Demohratische  Post  of 
Mexico  City. 

*  Max  Picard.  Hitler  in  uns  selbst. 
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Zurich-Erlenbach.  Eugcn  Rcntsch.  1945. 
272  pp. — One  trouble  with  the  German 
problem  is  that  the  whole  world  has 
fallen  to  a  low  moral  ebb. 

X  A.  S.  Steinberg.  Die  Idee  der  Freiheit. 
Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1936. 159  pp. — ^“Ein 
Dostoj  e  wskij  -Buch.” 

German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

Dr.  de  Azpilikoeta.  Das  baskische 
Problem.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1939.  142 
pp. — An  official  of  the  Basque  govern¬ 
ment  protests  at  the  mistreatment  of 
the  Basques,  good  Catholics,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Church. 

*  Nikolai  Berdiajew.  Der  Mensch  und 
die  Techni\.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1943. 
40  pp. — Influence  of  the  machine  on 
mankind. 

*  Paul  Ludwig  Landsberg.  Die  Erfah- 
rung  des  Todes.  Lu2xrn.  Vita  Nova. 
1937.  133  pp. — How  much  do  we  really 
know  about  death? 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Ferdinand  Bruckner.  Simon  Bolivar. 
New  York.  Aurora.  1945.  158  pp.  $2.40 
and  $3.60. — Two  plays:  Der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Engel  and  Der  Kampf  mit  dem 
Drachen. 

*  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Simone.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1945.  342  pp. — 
The  famous  Jewish  novelist  builds  a 
story  about  a  French  heroine. 

*  Theodor  Fontane.  Irrungen  Wirrun- 
gen.  Cambridge.  Schoenhof.  183  pp. — 
Reprint  of  one  of  the  genial  master’s 
ripe  later  works. 

*  Boria  Gorbatov.  Die  Unbeugsamen. 
Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1944.  310  pp. 
— Translation  of  Nepo\orennyje,  a  tre¬ 
mendously  popular  story  of  suffering 
and  heroism  in  a  Russian  village  occu- 

Bied  by  the  Germans. 

'  Alexander  Granach.  Da  geht  ein 
Mensch.  Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1945. 
428  pp. — Autobiographical  novel. 

*  Alfred  Neumann.  Es  waren  ihrer 
seeks.  Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1944. 


451  pp. — The  tragedy  of  a  people. 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Ewald  Tragy. 
New  York.  Johannespresse.  1944. — Am 
early  biographical  novel  of  Rilke’s  which 
throws  light  on  an  obscure  period  of  his 
life. 

German  Verse 

V  Fritz  Bruegel.  Gedichte  aus  Europa. 
Zurich  and  New  York.  Oprecht.  Second 
edition,  1945. — Political  poems  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1937. 

*  Erich  Drucker.  Aus  fernen  Ldndem 
wir  . . .  New  York.  Verlag  fiir  Sozialis- 
tische  Dichtung.  1945.  30  pp.  $0.50. — 
“24  Sonette  um  Deutschland.” 

*  Mascha  Kaleko.  Verse  fur  Zeitgenos- 
sen.  Cambridge.  Schoenhof.  1945.  64 
pp.  $2. — ^Informal  poems  by  a  spiritual 
granddaughter  of  Kurt  Tucholsky  and 
Erich  Kaestner. 

*  Franz  Werfel.  Poems.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1945. 119  pp.  $2. — German 
and  English  texts.  Translation  by  Edith 
Abercrombie  Snow. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Thomas  Jefferson.  Auswahl  aus  sei- 
nen  Schriften.  Cambridge.  Schoenhof. 
1945. 128  pp. — Translated  and  edited  by 
Walter  Grossmann. 

*  Heinz  Kindermann.  Die  deutsche 
Gegenwartsdichtung  in  Kampf  um  die 
deutsche  Lebensform.  Wien.  Wiener 
Verlagsgesellschaft.  1942.  55  pp. — ^Lec¬ 
ture  on  the  approved  Nazi  writers. — 
Hebbel  und  das  Wiener  Theater  seiner 
Zeit.  Wien.  Wilhelm  Frick.  1943.  54 
pp. — An  account  of  Hebbel’s  disappoint¬ 
ing  stay  in  Vienna. 

*  W.  A.  Willibrand.  Ernst  Toller  and 
his  Ideology.  Iowa  City.  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  University  of  Iowa.  1945.  $1. 
— An  ideological  study  of  Toller’s  works. 

*  Arvi  Kivimaa.  Europaische  Dich- 
terreise  durch  Deutschland.  Berlin.  Kaii 
H.  Bischoff.  1944.  123  pp. — ^Memories 
of  the  famous  1941  junket  to  Germany 
of  a  dozen  “collalwrationist”  writers 
from  neighboring  countries. 

^  Walther  Victor.  Kehre  svieder  uber 
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die  Berge.  New  York.  Willard  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  1945.  356  pp.  $5.- — Autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  a  prominent  German-Social 
Democrat,  poet  and  novelist,  who  is  now 
production  manager  of  an  American 
publishing  house. 

»  Die  schonsten  deutschen  Lieder. 
New  York.  Friedrich  Krause.  Zweite 
Folge.  1945.  48  pp.  $1. — ^21  songs  with 
accompaniment. 

*  Henry  Freeman,  Ed. 

der  MetaUurgie.  (Eisen-  und  Metallhut- 
tenkunde).  Leipzig.  Spamer.  1933.  (Ann 
Arbor.  J.  W.  Edwards.  1945.)  Vol.  I, 
Deutsch-English.  327  pp.  $6.25. — One  of 
the  hundreds  of  German  scientific  works 
which  this  publisher  is  reprinting. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Nicola  Lisi.  Diario  de  un  Parroco  de 
campagna.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1942.  247 

.  60 1. — Gentle  diary  of  a  parish  priest. 
Alfonso  Gatto.  II  duello.  Milano.  Rosa 
e  Ballo.  1944.  75  1. — Rather  mediocre 
first  play  by  a  distinguished  poet  and 
inter. 

Tonunaso  Landolfi.  La  Spada.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1944. 236  pp. — ^Twenty- 
three  very  original  stories  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  pen. 

*  Alberto  Moravia.  L’amante  infelice. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1943.  300  pp.  180  1. 
— Ten  expert  but  disillusioned  short 
stories. — Uepidemia.  Roma.  Documen- 
to.  1944.  201  pp.  200  1. — ^Fifteen  short 
stories  by  a  popular  writer  who  seems 
to  be  growing  more  cheerful. 

*  Giovanni  Papini.  Racconti  di  gioven- 
tit.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1943.  330  pp. — 
Thirty-seven  of  Papini’s  earliest  short 
stories. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Pedro  Vitorino.  Invasoes  francesas. 
Porto.  Livraria  Figueirinhas.  1945.  199 
pp. — ^Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula.  Con¬ 
temporary  engravings. 

*  Alcides  Gonzaga.  Homens  e  coisas  de 
jomal.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  258 

. — Journalistic  memoirs. 

Gonsalves  Vianna.  Olinto  de  Oliveira. 


P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945. 161  pp.  14$000. 
— One  great  physician  writes  the  life  of 
another. 

K  Darcy  Azambuja.  DecadSneia  e 
grandeza  da  democracia.  P6rto  Alegre. 
Globo.  Second  edition,  1945.  174  pp. — 
“. . .  un  catecismo  do  cidadao  da  demo-^ 
cracia.” 

^  J.  P.  Coelho  de  Sousa.  O  sentido  e  o 
espirito  da  Revolufdo  Farroupilha. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  101  pp. — 
The  Revolution  of  1835  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  Federation  in  Brazil. 

*  Mario  Neme.  Plataforma  da  nova 
gera^ao.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  293 
pp. — Twenty-nine  young  Brazilian  writ¬ 
ers  answer  Neme’s  questionnaire  on 
modern  social  conditions. 

^  Cruz  Costa.  A  filosofia  no  Brasil. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945. 177  pp. — Sev¬ 
eral  papers  by  the  Sao  Paulo  philosopher 
dealing  mostly  with  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  culture  in  Brazil. 

*  Diogo  Caminha.  Histdria  maravi- 
Ihosa  de  Kemal  Paxd.  Lisboa.  Argo. 

1944.  183  pp. — Biographical  novel. 

*  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro.  Um  olhar  para 
a  vida.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945. — 
Prize-winning  romantic  novel  of  virtue 
rewarded  and  vice  punished. 

*  Carlos  de  Lima.  Histdria  maravilhosa 
de  Cervantes.  Lisboa.  Argo.  1944.  183 

. — Biographical  novel. 

Manoelito  de  Ornellas.  Tiarajd. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  152  pp. — 
Prose  epic  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  semi¬ 
legendary  patriot  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Amadeu  de  Queiroz.  Jo3o.  P6rto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  203  pp. — ^Extreme 
realism. 

*  Herberto  Salles.  Cascalho.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Empresa  Grifica  O  Cruzeiro. 
1944. 401  pp. — ^Novel  of  exploitation  and 
misery  in  the  diamond  mines. 

^  De  Sousa  Junior.  Castelo  dos  fantas- 
mas.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  167  pp. 
— Brilliantly  written  short  stories. 

*  Jos6  Geraldo  Vieira.  A  mulher  que 
fugiu  de  Sodoma.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 

1945.  348  pp. — ^Definitive  edition  of  the 
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first  mature  and  large-scale  work  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Brazilian  novelists. 

Cecilia  Meireles.  Mar  absoluto.  P6rto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  248  pp. — ^Pleasant 
sentimental  verses  by  a  prolific  South 
Brazil  poetess. 

^  J.  T.  Descourtilz.  Ornitologia  Brasi- 
leira  ou  Histdria  das  aves  do  Brasil.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Kosmos.  1944.  228  pp.,  large 
format.  $7.50. — ^Translated  from  the 
French.  48  marvelous  colored  plates, 
showing  164  varieties. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

^  P.  A.  Garvy.  Vospominiya  Sozial- 
demo^rata.  New  York.  Grenich  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.  1946.  680  pp. — The  life  and 
work  of  the  Russian  revolutionist. 

*  Gerhard  Leyst  1(H)0  Worte  Russisch. 
Cambridge.  Schoenhof.  482  pp. — Rus¬ 
sian  grammar,  exercises. 

^  Kany  and  Kaun.  Advanced  Russian 
Conversation.  Boston.  Heath.  139  pp. 
$0.56. — ^Dialogues,  with  notes,  plus  a 
skeleton  of  grammar. 

**  R.  Fastenberg.  Everybody’s  Russian 
Reader.  New  York.  Language  Student 
Press.  1945.  129  pp.  $2. — Highlights  of 
Russian  literature  from  Pushkin  to 
Simonov. 

**  S.  Konovalov  and  F.  Friedeberg 
Seeley.  Russian  Prose.  Reader — ^I.  New 
York.  International  Universities  Press. 


1945.  154  pp. — Classical  passages  adapt¬ 
ed  to  first  year  student’s  abilities. 

*  M.  I.  Lermontov.  Taman’.  Boston. 
Heath.  1945.  60  pp.  $0.44. — ^Edited  by 
F.  Marshak-Sobotka. 

Unclassified 

*  Kurt  Wiese.  You  Can  Write  Chinese. 
New  York.  The  Viking  Press.  1945.  62 
pp.  $1.50. — ^ElelightfuUy  illustrated  in¬ 
troduction  to  Chinese. 

*  Steen  Steensen  Blicher.  Twelve  Sto¬ 
ries.  Princeton  University  Press.  1945. 
305  pp.  $3. — ^Translated  by  Hanna  As- 
trup  Larsen.  Introduction  by  Sigrid 
Undset. 

^  Kazimierz  Wierzyfiski.  Uteratura 
Polsl(a  na  emigracji.  New  York.  Roy. 
1944.  46  pp. — ^A  survey  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Polish  exiles,  as  far  as  the  spring 
of  1943. 

*  J.  M.  Sheppard.  The  Quichua  Lan¬ 
guage.  Quito.  American  Society  of  Trop¬ 
ical  Research.  90  pp.  $1.  m-n. — K  Qui¬ 
chua  vocabulary. 

*  Pierre  Meile.  Introduction  au  Tamoul. 
Paris.  G.  P.  Maisonneuve.  1945.  224  pp. 
— Grammar  and  exercises.  Introduction 
and  notes  in  both  French  and  English. 
^  Elias  Shklanka.  Ul(rainian  Grammar. 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Promin  Publishing 
Company.  1944.  85  pp.  $1.50. — ^Pioneer 
work  in  unlocking  the  Ukrainian  lan¬ 
guage  for  English-speaking  students. 


Correction 

We  regret  that  in  a  This  and  That 
item  on  page  35  of  our  Winter,  1946, 
number,  Friedrich  Wolfs  famous  play 
Professor  Mamlocl(  is  spoken  of  as  a  re¬ 
cent  production.  Professor  Mamlock  has 
been  known  over  two  hemispheres  for  a 
dozen  years.  Sorry! 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Turkish- 
English  and  English-Turkish  Diction¬ 
ary  in  progress  at  Columbia  University, 
which  had  been  reported  in  the  News 


Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Languages  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Karl  H. 
Menges,  a  report  which  Bool(s  Abroad 
copied  in  our  Autumn,  1945,  number 
(p.  421),  is  being  prepared  joindy  by 
Dr.  Menges  and  Eleanor  Frankie. 

The  year  1947,  the  centennial  of  the 
appearance  of  Andr6s  Bello’s  Gramdtica 
de  la  Lengua  Castellana,  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Academia  de  la  Lengua 
Chilena  with  a  series  of  special  publica¬ 
tions  evaluating  his  work. 
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